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ORIGINAL  CONTRIBUTIONS 


TO  THE 


AMERICAN   PIONEER; 

By  Dr.  S.  P.  HILDRETH, 

OF  MARIETTA,  OHIO. 


TO  THE  READER. 

The  Contributions  of  Dr.  Hildreth  will  be  found  to  possess  peculiar  in- 
terest, by  every  one  wbo  has  a  taste  for  pioneer  history  and  moral  reflection. 
Dr.  Hildreth,  as  a  writer,  needs  no  commendation  from  us.  His  reputation 
is  deservedly  among  those  of  the  best  writers  of  the  day,  to  which  if  we  add 
a  long  life  of  close  observation  in  the  west,  no  surprise  will  be  felt  that  his 
touches  of  pioneer  history  are  peculiarly  elegant. 

It  was  extremely  desirable  to  work  off  a  few  copies  of  his  contributions 
separate  from  the  other  matter  of  the  American  Pioneer,  without  re-setting 
the  type.  In  this  way  this  little  volume  was  produced,  which  accounts  for 
certain  mechanical  defects  and  blemishes,  as  well  as  for  small  scraps,  which 
occasionally  fill  vacancies,  not  from  his  pen.  It  is  believed,  however,  that 
the  absorbing  interest  of  the  contributions  will  elevate  the  reader  above  the 
mechanical  defects  which  might  otherwise  be  noticed. — Ed.  Pioneer. 

823393 

The  American  Pioneer,  from  which  this  little  work  is  extracted,  stands 
high  as  being  calculated  to  gather  and  preserve  the  rare  incidents  and  true 
character  of  the  pioneers  and  their  difficulties.  Whoever  reads  these  con- 
tributions, and  considers  that  they  are  a  part  only  of  that  work,  will  readily 
conceive  of  its  value. 


Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1844,  by  John  S.  Williams,  in  the 
Clerk's  Office  for  the  District  of  Ohio. 
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FORT  HARMER,  THE  FIRST  PERMANENT  SETTLEMENT 

IN  OHIO. 

[8ek  Frontispiece.] 
Our  readers  are  presented  below  with  an  account  of  the  settlement,  drawn 
up  for  the  American  Pioneer,  by  the  indefatigable  Dr.  S.  P.  Hildreth,  of 
Marietta,  who  for  this  and  his  many  favors,  has  our  grateful  acknowledg- 
ments. To  make  the  favor  complete,  he  has  sent  to  us  the  original  draw- 
ing of  the  fort  and  vicinity,  taken  by  Joseph  Gilman,  Esq.  in  1790,  with  lib- 
erty to  take  a  copy,  which  has  been  done,  and  is  presented  in  the  frontis- 
piece. There,  directly  in  front,  you  have  a  view  of  the  fort  and  its  syste- 
matic, convenient,  and  tasteful  arrangements ;  beyond  which  move  on  west- 
wardly,  toward  the  right,  the  still  waters  of  the  Ohio,  which,  a  little  to  the 
left  on  the  drawing,  receive  the  waters  of  the  Muskingum,  beyond  which  is 
a  small  view  of  the  point  now  occupied  by  the  city  of  Marietta.  Beyond  the 
Ohio  you  have  the  Virginia  shore,  on  which  appears  the  farm  of  colonel  Isaac 
Williams,  an  early  Pioneer,  a  biography  of  whose  life,  rich  with  incident 
and  instruction,  is  promised  for  the  Pioneer.  A  little  more  to  the  left,  is 
observed  the  lower  end  of  Devol's  island ;  beyond  which,  on  the  right  and 
left,  rises,  in  majestic  grandeur,  the  bold  scenery  which  bounds  the  view,  and 
inspires  a  feeling  of  awe.  Between  the  beholder  and  the  fort  are  gardens,  and 
a  litde  to  the  left  stands  the  council-house,  where,  in  1789,  governor  Arthur 
St.  Clair  made  his  treaty  with  the  Indians.    Was  not  that  the  cradle  of  Ohio  ? 

FORT  HARMER. 

This  fort  was  erected  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Muskingum  river, 
at  its  junction  with  the  Ohio,  by  a  detachment  of  United  States  troops 
under  the  command  of  major  John  Doughty,  in  the  autumn  of  the 
year  1785.  It  was  not  completed  until  the  following  year.  The 
position  was  judiciously  chosen,  as  it  commanded  not  only  the  mouth 
of  the  Muskingum,  but  swept  the  waters  of  the  Ohio,  from  a  curve 
in  the  river,  for  a  considerable  distance,  both  above  and  below  the 
fort.  It  was  the  first  military  post  built  within  the  limits  of  the  pres- 
ent state  of  Ohio,  with  the  exception  of  Fort  Laurens,  which  was 
erected  in  the  year  1778,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tuscarawas,  a  lit- 
tle below  Sandy  creek,  by  general  Mcintosh,  in  the  heart  of  the 
Indian  country,  and  evacuated  in  the  autumn  of  the  following  year. 
The  fort  stood  on  what  is  called  the  "  second  bottom,"  being  elevated 
above  the  ordinary  floods  of  the  Ohio,  while  between  it  and  the 
banks  of  the  rivers,  was  a  lower  or  first  bottom,  depressed  about  six 
feet,  on  to  which  the  descent  was  by  a  gradual  natural  slope.  This 
regular  glacis  was  continued  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  up  the  Muskin- 
gum and  for  a  considerable   distance  below  on  the  Ohio,  adding 
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greatly  to  the  natural  and  singular  beauty  of  the  spot.  The  outlines 
of  the  fort  formed  a  regular  pentagon ;  and  the  area,  embraced  within 
its  walls,  contained  about  three  quarters  of  an  acre.  The  curtains  or 
main  walls  of  the  fort  were  constructed  of  large  timbers,  placed  hori- 
zontally, raised  to  the  height  of  twelve  or  fourteen  feet,  and  were  one 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  length,  as  was  recently  ascertained  by 
measurement ;  the  outlines  of  two  of  the  bastions  being  still  readily 
traced  in  the  earth.  The  bastions  were  constructed  of  large  timbers 
set  upright  in  the  ground,  fourteen  feet  in  height,  fastened  together 
by  strips  of  timber  treenailed  into  each  picket.  The  outlines  of  these 
were  also  pentagonal ;  the  fifth  side,  or  that  opening  into  the  area  of 
the  fort,  being  occupied  by  the  dwelling  houses  or  quarters  of  the  offi- 
cers, as  may  be  seen  by  looking  at  the  sketch  of  the  garrison  accom- 
panying this  article.  The  barracks  or  quarters  for  the  private  sol- 
diers, were  erected  along  the  sides  of  the  curtains  with  their  roofs 
sloping  into  the  fort.  They  were  divided  into  four  rooms  of  thirty 
feet  each,  with  comfortable  fire-places,  and  afforded  ample  space  for  a 
regiment  of  men.  Commodious  buildings  of  hewed  logs  were  erected 
in  the  bastions  for  the  officers ;  these  were  two  stories  in  height,  with 
two  rooms  on  a  floor,  and  fire-places  at  each  end.  The  large  house 
in  the  south-east  bastion  appears  to  have  been  used  for  a  store-house. 
From  the  roof  of  the  barrack  which  stood  in  the  curtain  facing  the 
Ohio  river,  there  arose  a  square  tower  like  a  cupola,  surmounted  by 
a  flag-staff,  in  which  was  stationed  a  sentinel ;  the  room  beneath  was 
the  guard-house.  An  arsenal  built  of  large  logs  and  covered  with 
earth,  stood  in  the  area  of  the  fort  near  the  guard-house,  and  an- 
swered as  a  "  bomb-proof"  or  magazine  for  the  protection  of  their 
powder.'  The  main  gate  was  next  the  river;  with  a  sally-port  on 
«;he  side  towards  the  hills,  which  rise  abruptly  from  the  level  grounds 
at  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  Near  the  centre  of  the  fort 
was  dug  a  well,  for  the  supply  of  the  garrison  with  water  in  case  of 
a  siege,  although  for  ordinary  uses  it  was  brought  from  the  river.  In 
the  rear  of  the  garrison,  on  the  ground  which  had  supplied  the  mate- 
rials for  building  the  fort,  major  Doughty  had  laid  out  fine  gardens ; 
these  were  cultivated  by  the  soldiers,  and,  in  the  virgin  soil  of  the 
Ohio,  produced  an  abundant  crop  of  culinary  vegetables  for  the  use 
of  the  troops.  To  the  bravery  and  pride  of  a  fine  soldier,  the  major 
also  possessed  a  refined  taste  for  horticulture.  Peaches  were  planted 
out  as  soon  as  the  ground  was  cleared,  and  in  the  second  or  third 
year  produced  crops  of  fine  fruit.  A  variety  of  his  originating  is  still 
cultivated  around  Marietta,  and  known  as  the  "Doughty  peach." 
Fort  Harmer  was  so  named  in  honor  of  colonel  Josiah  Harmer,  to 
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whose  regiment  major  Doughty  was  attached.  It  continued  to  be 
occupied  by  the  troops  of  the  United  States  until  September,  1790, 
when  they  were  ordered  down  to  Fort  Washington,  now  Cincinnati. 
A  company  under  the  command  of  captain  Haskel,  continued  to 
make  the  fort  their  head-quarters  during  the  Indian  war;  sending  out 
detachments  of  six  or  eight  men,  at  regular  intervals,  to  assist  the  col- 
onists at  Marietta,  Belprie  and  Waterford  in  guarding  their  garrisons 
against  the  Indians.  The  barracks  and  officers'  houses,  not  needed 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  troops,  were  occupied  by  the  inhabi- 
tants living  on  the  west  side  of  the  Muskingum  river.  The  house  in 
the  south-west  bastion  was  owned  by  major  Doughty,  who  made  a 
present  of  it  to  the  late  Hon.  Paul  Fearing,  then  a  young  lawyer,  to 
whom  he  was  much  attached.  Mr.  Fearing  occupied  it  during  the 
war,  and  for  two  or  three  years  after.  The  fort  was  a  great  conve- 
nience to  the  new  settlers,  affording  them  comfortable  dwellings  as 
well  as  a  sure  protection  against  the  Indians.  It  does  not  appear  that 
any  regular  batteries  were  built  within  the  walls  for  the  mounting  of 
cannon,  as  it  was  in  no  danger  of  any  attack  from  enemies  who  had 
the  use  of  cannon.  One  or  two  six  pound  field-pieces  were  mounted 
on  carriages,  and  usually  kept  on  the  bank  just  without  the  walls ; 
with  these  they  could  command  the  boats  on  the  river.  The  hill 
from  which  the  drawing  of  the  fort  was  taken,  looked  directly  into  it, 
and  cannon  on  its  brow  would  sweep  away  every  part  of  it.  As  a 
post  to  awe  and  keep  the  hostile  savages  in  check,  the  location  was  a 
very  judicious  one.  Between  the  walls  of  the  fort  and  the  bank  of 
the  river,  directly  opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum,  there 
was  sufficient  space  to  muster  a  battalion  of  men;  a  part  of  this 
ground  was  occupied  by  three  stout  log  buildings,  erected  for  the  use 
of  the  artificers  attached  to  the  garrison.  The  river  has  made  sad 
inroads  on  the  site  of  the  old  fort.  At  this  day  not  only  the  whole 
ground  between  it  and  the  water  is  washed  away,  but  also  more 
than  half  of  the  site  occupied  by  the  fort,  so  that  the  stone  wall  of 
the  well,  which  was  near  the  centre,  is  now  seen  projecting  from  the 
upright  face  of  the  bank.  This  continual  crumbling  of  the  banks  has 
widened  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum  river  so  much,  that  during  the 
summer  months  a  dry  sand-bar  or  island  occupies  the  spot  that  used 
to  be  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  depth.  Before  any  clearings  were  made, 
the  huge  sycamores,  as  they  reclined  over  the  water  on  the  opposite 
shores,  narrowed  the  mouth  of  the  river  so  much,  that  a  person  pass- 
ing hastily  by  in  the  middle  of  the  Ohio,  would  hardly  notice  its  out- 
let, so  darkly  was  it  enshrouded  by  these  giants  of  the  forest.  The 
hand  of  cultivation  has  greatly  damaged  the  permanency,  and  marred 
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the  beauty  of  the  river  banks  on  the  Ohio,  by  cutting  away  the  trees. 
The  roots  acted  as  so  many  ligatures  and  fillets  of  net-work  in  pro- 
tecting the  earth  from  the  wash  of  the  waters,  while  their  graceful 
trunks  and  drooping  branches  served  to  beautify  the  shores  of  the 
Bel-riviere.  In  digging  away  the  bank,  in  1840,  to  form  a  landing 
or  road  up  from  the  river,  on  to  the  site  of  the  old  fort,  several  inter- 
esting relics  were  found  which  once  belonged  to  the  inmates  of  the  gar- 
rison. Amongst  them  were  two  or  three  copper  coins  of  the  earli- 
est emission  of  the  United  States,  shoe  buckles,  buttons,  spoons, 
knives  and  forks,  with  a  number  of  four  and  six  pound  shots;  some 
of  these  articles  are  now  in  the  possession  of  the  writer. 

Although  no  attack  was  ever  made  on  the  fort  by  the  Indians,  yet 
they  often  appeared  on  the  hill  in  its  rear,  which  commanded  a  full 
view  of  its  interior.  From  this  elevation  they  often  watched  the 
movements  of  the  inhabitants  as  they  went  out  to  work  in  their  gar- 
dens and  adjoining  fields,  and  several  were  killed  within  gun  shot  of 
the  garrison.  Of  these  tragical  events  no  one  possesses  more  inter- 
est than  that  in  which  the  Hon.  R.  J.  Meigs,  late  governor  of  Ohio, 
was  engaged ; — it  is  as  follows : 

Border  Incident. — Governor  Meigs  in  great  danger. 

During  the  continuance  of  the  Indian  war,  from  1790  to  1795,  it 
was  customary  for  all  the  inmates  of  all  the  garrisons  to  cultivate 
considerable  fields  of  Indian  corn  and  other  vegetables  near  the  walls 
of  their  defences.  Although  hazardous  in  the  extreme,  it  was  prefer, 
able  to  starvation.  For  a  part  of  that  time  no  provisions  could  be 
obtained  from  the  older  settlements  above,  on  the  Monongahela  and 
Ohio ;  sometimes  from  a  scarcity  amongst  themselves,  and  always  at 
great  hazard  from  Indians,  who  watched  the  river  for  the  capture 
of  boats.  Another  reason  was  the  want  of  money;  many  of  the 
early  settlers  having  expended  a  large  share  of  their  funds  in  the 
journey  on,  and  for  the  purchase  of  lands,  while  others  had  not  a  sin- 
gle dollar ;  so  that  necessity  compelled  them  to  plant  their  fields. 
The  war  having  commenced  so  soon  after  their  arrival,  and  at  a  time 
when  not  expected,  as  a  formal  treaty  was  made  with  them  at  Mari- 
etta in  January,  1789,  which  by  the  way  was  only  a  piece  of  Indian 
diplomacy,  they  never  intending  to  abide  by  it  any  longer  than  suited 
their  convenience,  and  no  stores  being  laid  up  for  a  siege,  they  were 
taken  entirely  unprepared.  So  desperate  were  their  circumstances  at 
one  period,  that  serious  thoughts  of  abandoning  the  country  were 
entertained  by  many  of  the  leading  men.  Under  these  circum- 
stances Mr.  Meigs,  then  a  young  lawyer,  was  forced  to  lay  aside  the 
a* 
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gown,  and  assume  the  use  of  both  the  sword  and  the  plow.  It  is 
true  that  but  little  ploughing  was  done,  as  much  of  the  corn  was  then 
raised  by  planting  the  virgin  soil  with  a  hoe,  amongst  the  stumps 
and  logs  of  the  clearing,  after  burning  off  the  brush  and  light  stuff. 
In  this  way  large  crops  were  invariably  produced  ;  so  that  nearly  all 
the  implements  needed  were  the  axe  and  the  hoe.  It  so  happened 
that  Mr.  Meigs,  whose  residence  was  in  Campus  Martius,  the  garri- 
son on  the  east  side  of  the  Muskingum  river,  had  planted  a  field  of 
corn  on  the  west  side  of  that  stream  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Harmer. 
To  reach  this  field  the  river  was  to  be  crossed  near  his  residence  in  a 
canoe,  and  the  space  between  the  landing  and  his  crop,  a  distance  of 
about  half  a  mile,  to  be  passed  by  an  obscure  path  through  a  thick 
wood. 

Early  in  June,  1792,  Mr.  Meigs,  having  completed  the  labor  of  the 
day  a  little  before  night,  set  out  on  his  return  home  in  company  with 
Joseph  Symonds  and  a  colored  boy,  which  he  had  brought  with  him 
as  a  servant  from  Connecticut.  Immediately  on  leaving  the  field, 
they  entered  the  forest  through  which  they  had  to  pass  before  reach- 
ing the  canoe.  Symonds  and  the  boy  were  unarmed,  Mr.  Meigs 
carried  a  small  shot-gun,  which  he  had  taken  with  him  for  the  pur- 
pose of  shooting  a  turkey,  which  at  that  day  abounded  to  an  extent 
that  would  hardly  be  credited  at  this  time.  Flocks  of  several  hun- 
dred were  not  uncommon,  and  of  a  size  and  fatness  that  would  excite 
the  admiration  of  an  epicure  of  any  period  of  the  world,  even  of 
Apicius  himself.  Meeting,  however,  with  no  turkies,  he  had  dis- 
charged his  gun  at  a  large  snake  which  crossed  his  path.  They  had 
now  arrived  within  a  few  rods  of  the  landing,  when  two  Indians, 
who  had  been  for  some  time  watching  their  movements  and  heard 
the  discharge  of  the  gun,  sprang  into  the  path  behind  them,  fired  and 
shot  Symonds  through  the  shoulder.  He,  being  an  excellent  swim- 
mer, rushed  down  the  bank  and  into  the  Muskingum  river;  where, 
turning  on  his  back,  he  was  enabled  to  support  himself  on  the  surface 
until  he  floated  down  near  to  Fort  Harmer,  where  he  was  taken  up 
by  a  canoe.  His  wound,  although  a  dangerous  one,  was  healed,  and 
I  knew  him  twenty  years  afterwards.  The  black  boy  followed  Sym- 
onds into  the  river  as  far  as  he  could  wade,  but  being  no  swimmer, 
was  unable  to  get  out  of  reach  of  the  Indian  who  pursued  them,  but 
was  seized  and  dragged  on  shore.  The  Indian  who  had  captured 
him  was  desirous  of  making  him  a  prisoner,  which  he  as  obstinately 
refused,  and  made  so  much  resistance  that  he  finally  tomahawked 
and  scalped  him  near  the  edge  of  the  water.  To  this  alternative  he 
was  in  a  manner  compelled,  rather  than  lose  both  prisoner  and  scalp; 
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as  the  rangers  and  men  at  Campus  Martius  had  commenced  firing  at 
him  from  the  opposite  shore.  The  first  shot  was  fired  by  a  spirited 
black  man  in  the  service  of  commodore  Abraham  Whipple,  who  was 
employed  near  the  river  at  the  time. 

From  some  accident,  it  seems  that  only  one  of  the  Indians  was 
armed  with  a  rifle,  while  the  other  had  a  tomahawk  and  knife. 
After  Symonds  was  shot,  Mr.  Meigs  immediately  faced  about  in 
order  to  retreat  to  Fort  Harmer.  The  savage  armed  with  the  rifle, 
had  placed  himself  in  the  path,  intending  to  cut  off  his  escape,  but  had 
no  time  to  reload  it  before  his  intended  victim  clubbed  his  gun  and 
rushed  upon  his  antagonist.  As  he  passed,  Mr.  Meigs  aimed  a  blow 
at  his  head,  which  the  Indian  returned  with  his  rifle.  From  the 
rapidity  of  the  movement,  neither  of  them  were  seriously  injured, 
although  it  staggered  each  considerably, yet  neither  fell  to  the  ground. 
Instantly  recovering  from  the  shock,  he  pursued  his  course  to  the 
fort  with  the  Indian  close  at  his  heels.  Mr.  Meigs  was  in  the  vigor 
of  early  manhood,  and  had,  by  frequent  practice  in  the  race,  become 
a  very  swift  runner.  His  foeman  was  also  very  fleet,  and  amongst 
the  most  active  of  their  warriors,  as  none  but  such  were  sent  into  the 
settlements  on  marauding  excursions.  The  race  continued  for  sixty 
or  eighty  rods  with  little  advantage  on  either  side,  when  Mr.  Meigs 
gradually  increased  his  distance  a-head,  and  leaping  across  a  deep 
run  that  traversed  the  path,  the  Indian  stopped  on  the  brink,  threw  his 
tomahawk,  and  gave  up  the  pursuit  with  one  of  those  fierce  yells 
which  rage  and  disappointment  both  served  to  sharpen.  It  was  dis- 
tinctly heard  at  both  the  forts.  About  eight  years  since,  an  Indian 
tomahawk  was  plowed  up  near  this  very  spot,  and  was  most  proba- 
bly the  one  thrown  at  Mr.  Meigs ;  as  the  rescue  and  pursuit  from 
Fort  Harmer  was  so  immediate  upon  hearing  the  alarm,  that  he  had 
no  time  to  recover  it.  With  the  scalp  of  the  poor  black  boy,  the 
Indians  ascended  the  abrupt  side  of  the  hill  which  overlooked  the 
garrison,  and,  shouting  defiance  to  their  foes,  escaped  into  the  forest. 

The  excitement  was  very  great  at  the  garrison,  and  taught  the 
inmates  a  useful  lesson  ;  that  of  being  better  armed  and  more  on  their 
guard  when  they  went  out  on  their  agricultural  pursuits.  Had  Mr. 
Meigs  tried  any  other  expedient  than  that  of  facing  his  enemy  and 
rushing  instantly  upon  him,  he  must  inevitably  have  lost  his  life,  as 
the  Indian  was  well  aware  of  his  gun  being  unloaded.  On  his  right 
was  the  river,  on  his  left  a  very  steep  and  high  hill ;  beyond  him  the 
pathless  forest,  and  between  him  and  the  fort  his  Indian  foe.  To 
his  sudden  and  unexpected  attack,  to  his  dauntless  and  intrepid  man- 
ner, and  to  his  activity,  he  undoubtedly  owed  his  life. 
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The  following  addition  to  the  description  of  Campus  Martius,  was  fur- 
nished too  late  for  insertion  in  its  proper  place,  but  is  too  valuable  to  be  lost. 
We  therefore  insert  it  here.  It  is  from  the  pen  of  the  same  indefatigable  au- 
thor.    Such  a  pioneer,  as  Mrs.  Lake,  deserves  an  honorable  memento. 

"  Probably  one  of  the  first  Sunday  schools  in  America,  was  taught 
in  this  garrison.  Mrs.  Andrew  Lake,  a  kind  hearted,  pious  old  lady, 
from  New  York,  who  had  brought  up  a  family  of  children  herself, 
and  therefore  felt  the  more  for  others,  took  compassion  on  the  chil- 
dren of  the  garrison,  who  were  spending  the  Sabbath  afternoons  in 
frivolous  amusements,  and  established  a  school  in  her  own  dwelling. 
After  parson  Story's  services  were  finished,  she  regularly  assembled 
as  many  of  the  younger  children  as  she  could  pursuade  to  attend,  and 
taught  them  the  Westminster  catechism,  and  lessons  from  the  Bible, 
for  about  an  hour.  Her  scholars  amounted  to  about  twenty  in  num- 
ber. She  was  very  kind  and  affectionate  towards  them,  so  that  they 
were  fond  of  assembling  to  listen  to  her  instructions.  Her  explana- 
tions of  Scripture  were  so  simple  and  childlike,  that  the  smallest  of 
the  little  ones  could  understand  them,  and  rendered  very  pleasant  by 
her  mild  manner  of  speaking.  The  accommodations  for  the  children 
were  very  rude  and  simple,  consisting  only  of  a  few  low  stools  and 
benches,  such  a  thing  as  a  chair  being  unknown  in  the  garrison.  One 
of  her  scholars,  then  a  little  boy  of  four  years  old,  who  gave  me  a 
sketch  of  the  school,  says  for  lack  of  a  seat  he  was  one  day  placed 
by  the  kind  old  lady  on  the  top  of  a  bag  of  meal,  that  stood  leaning 
against  the  side  of  the  room.  The  seed  thus  charitably  sown  in  faith 
and  hope,  was  not  scattered  in  vain ;  as  several  of  her  scholars  are 
now  prominent  members  of  the  church." 

We  copy  from  the  "  Sunday  School  Journal,"  published  in  Philadelphia, 
of  February  2d,  1842,  the  following: 

"  The  fifty-first  anniversary  of  the  First  Day,  or  Sunday  School  Society, 
was  held  at  146  Chesnut  street,  on  Wednesday  evening,  Jan.  12,  1842,  when 
the  following  officers  were  appointed  for  the  ensuing  year." 

Again,  from  the  same  journal  of  Feb.  16,  1842,  we  copy  the  following: 

"  Peter  Thompson,  a  venerable  member  of  the  society  of  Friends,  and 
one  of  the  benevolent  individuals  who  opened  a  Sunday  school,  in  Philadel- 
phia, fifty-one  years  ago,  this  month,  died  on  the  5th  instant,  aged  77." 

We  have  no  good  data  by  which  to  arrive  at  even  a  tolerable  estimate  of 
the  number  of  teachers  and  pupils  in  the  thousands  of  Sabbath  schools,  now 
in  the  United  States.  If  any  friend  of  this  great  medium  of  good  to  man 
will  prepare  such  an  account  of  the  Sabbath  schools,  it  would  be  thankfully 
received. 
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A  DESCRIPTION  OF  CAMPUS  MARTIUS, 

OR   THE    STOCKADED    FORT,  BUILT    AT   MARIETTA,  BY   THE    OHIO   COMPANY, 

IN    THE    YEARS    1788-9. 

[See  Frontispiece.] 

This  fort,  or  stockaded  garrison,  was  erected  by  the  Ohio  company, 
under  the  direction  of  general  Rufus  Putnam.  At  the  landing  of  the 
first  detachment  of  settlers,  on  the  7th  day  of  April,  A.  D.  1788,  the 
ground  on  which  it  was  built,  and  the  whole  adjacent  plain,  was  cov- 
ered with  a  thick  growth  of  forest  trees.  The  plan,  and  preparation 
of  the  materials,  was  commenced  soon  after ;  but  it  was  not  finally 
completed,  with  palisades  and  outworks  or  bastions,  until  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  Indian  war,  in  the  winter  of  1791. 

The  walls  formed  a  regular  parallelogram,  the  sides  of  which  were 
one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  each.  At  each  corner  was  erected  a 
strong  blockhouse,  surmounted  by  a  tower  or  sentry  box.  These 
houses  were  twenty  feet  square  below  and  twenty-four  feet  above, 
and  projected  six  feet  beyond  the  curtains,  or  main  walls  of  the  fort. 
The  intermediate  curtains  were  built  up  with  dwelling  houses,  made 
of  wood,  whip-sawed  into  timbers  four  inches  thick,  and  of  the  re- 
quisite width  and  length.  These  were  laid  up  similar  to  the  struc- 
ture of  log  houses,  with  the  ends  nicely  dovetailed  or  fitted  together 
so  as  to  make  a  neat  finish.  The  whole  were  two  stories  high,  and 
covered  with  good  shingle  roofs.  Convenient  chimneys  were  erected 
of  bricks,  for  cooking  and  for  warming  the  rooms.  A  number  of  the 
dwelling  houses  were  built  and  owned  by  private  individuals,  who 
had  families.  In  the  west  and  south  fronts  were  strong  gateways; 
and  over  that,  in  the  centre  of  the  front  looking  to  the  Muskingum 
river,  was  a  belfry.  The  chamber  underneath  was  occupied  by  the 
honorable  Winthrop  Sargent  as  an  office,  he  being  secretary  to  the 
governor  of  the  Northwest  Territory,  general  St.  Clair,  and  perform- 
ing the  duties  of  governor  in  his  absence.  This  room  projected  over 
the  gateway,  like  a  blockhouse,  and  was  intended  for  the  protection 
of  the  gate  beneath  in  time  of  an  assault.  At  the  outer  corner  of 
each  blockhouse  was  erected  a  bastion,  standing  on  four  stout  tim- 
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bers.  The  floor  of  the  bastion  was  a  little  above  the  lower  story  of 
the  blockhouse.  They  were  square,  and  built  up  with  thick  planks 
to  the  height  of  a  man's  head,  so  that  when  he  looked  over  he  step- 
ped on  to  a  narrow  platform,  or  "banquet,"  running  round  the  sides 
of  the  bulwark.  Port-holes  were  made  for  musketry,  as  well  as  for 
artillery,  a  single  piece  of  which  was  mounted  in  the  southwest  and 
northeast  bastions.  In  these  the  sentries  were  regularly  posted  every 
night,  as  more  convenient  of  access  than  the  towers ;  a  door  leading 
into  them  from  the  upper  story  of  the  blockhouses.  The  lower  room 
ot  the  southwest  blockhouse  was  occupied  for  a  guard-house.  Run- 
ning from  corner  to  corner  of  the  blockhouses  was  a  row  of  palisades, 
sloping  outwards,  and  resting  on  stout  rails.  Twenty  feet  in  advance 
of  these  was  a  row  of  very  strong  and  large  pickets,  set  upright  in 
the  earth.  Gateways  through  these  admitted  the  inmates  of  the  gar- 
rison. A  few  feet  beyond  the  outer  palisades  was  placed  a  row  of 
abattis,  made  from  the  tops  and  branches  of  trees,  sharpened  and  point- 
ing outwards,  so  that  it  would  have  been  very  difficult  for  an  enemy 
to  have  penetrated  even  within  their  outworks.  The  dwelling  houses 
occupied  a  space  of  from  fifteen  to  thirty  feet  each,  and  were  suffi- 
cient for  the  accommodation  of  forty  or  fifty  families,  and  did  actually 
contain  from  two  to  three  hundred  persons,  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren, during  the  Indian  war. 

Before  the  Indians  commenced  hostilities,  the  blockhouses  were  oc- 
cupied as  follows : — the  southwest  one  by  the  family  of  governor  St. 
Clair ;  the  northwest  one  for  public  worship  and  holding  of  courts. 
The  first  civil  court  ever  held  in  the  territory  northwest  of  the  river 
Ohio,  was  assembled  in  this  building,  the  2d  day  of  September,  1788. 
The  court  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Manassah  Cutler,  who 
was  on  a  visit  to  Marietta  at  that  time  as  a  director  of  the  company. 
Public  worship  was  also  performed  in  the  same  place  on  Sunday,  Au- 
gust 24th,  by  Dr.  Cutler,  attended  by  the  officers  from  Fort  Harmer, 
the  settlers  at  Campus  Martius,  and  several  persons  from  Williams' 
settlement,  on  the  Virginia  shore,  opposite  the  mouth  of  Muskingum. 
He  continued  to  preach  here  during  his  visit  until  some  time  in  Sep- 
tember. The  next  spring  it  was  regularly  occupied  by  the  Rev.  Dan- 
iel Story,  as  will  be  shown  in  the  sequel  of  this  article.  The  south- 
east blockhouse  was  occupied  by  private  families ;  and  the  northeast 
as  an  office  for  the  accommodation  of  the  directors  of  the  company. 
The  area  within  the  walls  was  one  hundred  and  forty-four  feet 
square,  and  afforded  a  fine  parade  ground.  In  the  centre  was  a  well, 
eighty  feet  in  depth,  for  the  supply  of  water  to  the  inhabitants  in  case 
of  a  siege.    A  large  sun-dial  stood  for  many  years  in  the  square, 
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placed  on  a  handsome  post,  and  gave  note  of  the  march  of  time.  It 
is  still  preserved  as  a  relic  of  the  old  garrison. 

After  the  war  commenced,  a  regular  military  corps  was  organized, 
and  a  guard  constantly  kept  night  and  day.  The  whole  establishment 
formed  a  very  strong  work,  and  reflected  great  credit  on  the  head  that 
planned  it.  It  was  in  a  manner  impregnable  to  the  attacks  of  In- 
dians, and  none  but  a  regular  army  with  cannon  could  have  reduced 
it.  It  is  true,  that  the  heights  across  the  Muskingum  commanded  and 
looked  down  upon  the  defences  of  the  fort;  but  there  was  no  enemy 
in  a  condition  to  take  possession  of  this  advantage. 

The  garrison  stood  on  the  verge  of  that  beautiful  plain,  overlooking 
the  Muskingum,  on  which  are  seated  those  celebrated  remains  of  an- 
tiquity ;  and  erected  probably  for  a  similar  purpose,  the  defence  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  ground  descends  into  shallow  ravines  on  the  north 
and  south  sides;  on  the  west  is  an  abrupt  descent  to  the  river  bot- 
toms, or  alluvions;  and  the  east  passed  out  on  to  the  level  plain.  On 
this  the  ground  was  cleared  of  trees  beyond  the  reach  of  rifle  shots, 
so  as  to  afford  no  shelter  to  a  hidden  foe.  Extensive  fields  of  corn 
were  growing  in  the  midst  of  the  standing  girdled  trees  beyond.  The 
front  wall  of  the  garrison  was  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from 
the  Muskingum  river.  The  appearance  of  the  fort  from  without  was 
grand  and  imposing ;  at  a  little  distance  resembling  one  of  the  milita- 
ry palaces  or  castles  of  the  feudal  ages.  Between  the  outer  palisades 
and  the  river  were  laid  out  neat  gardens  for  the  use  of  governor  St. 
Clair  and  his  secretary,  with  the  officers  of  the  company. 

Opposite  the  fort,  on  the  shore  of  the  river,  was  built  a  substantial 
timber  wharf,  at  which  was  moored  a  fine  cedar  barge  for  twelve 
rowers,  built  by  captain  Jonathan  Devoll,  for  general  Putnam;  a 
number  of  pirogues,  and  the  light  canoes  of  the  country ;  and  last, 
not  least,  "the  May-Flower,"  or  "Adventure  Galley,"  in  which  the 
first  detachment  of  colonists  were  transported  from  the  shores  of  the 
Yohiogany  to  the  banks  of  the  Muskingum.  In  these,  especially  the 
canoes,  during  the  war,  most  of  the  communications  were  carried  on 
between  the  settlements  of  the  company  arid  the  more  remote  towns 
above  on  the  Ohio  river.  Traveling  by  land  was  very  hazardous  to 
any  but  the  rangers,  or  spies.  There  were  no  roads  nor  bridges  across 
the  creeks,  and  for  many  years  after  the  war  had  ceased  the  travel- 
ing was  nearly  all  done  by  canoes  on  the  rivers. 

While  many  of  the  early  settlements  in  the  West  were  made  up 
from  the  ignorant,  the  vulgar,  and  the  rude,  the  colony  at  Marietta, 
like  those  of  some  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  carried  with  it  the  sciences 
and  the  arts ;  and  although  placed  on  the  frontiers,  amidst  a  howling 
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and  savage  wilderness,  exposed  to  many  dangers  and  privations,  there 
ran  in  the  veins  of  its  little  community  some  of  the  best  blood  of  the 
country.  It  enrolled  many  men  of  highly  cultivated  minds  and  ex- 
alted intellect :  several  of  them  claimed  the  halls  of  old  Cambridge  as 
their  Alma  Mater.  The  army  of  the  revolution  furnished  a  number 
of  officers  who  had  distinguished  themselves  for  their  good  conduct 
as  well  as  for  their  bravery.  To  this  latter  circumstance  is  probably 
to  be  attributed  the  fact  of  the  settlement's  passing  through  a  four 
years'  war  with  the  most  cunning  and  bold  enemy  the  world  ever 
produced  with  so  few  losses. 

In  connection  with  the  description  of  Campus  Martius,  we  add  a 
biographical  sketch  of  the  Rev.  Daniel  Story,  who  was  the  earliest 
preacher  of  the  gospel  in  the  territory  northwest  of  the  river  Ohio. 

Soon  after  the  organization  of  the  Ohio  company,  at  Boston,  Mas- 
sachusetts, in  the  year  1787,  it  seems  that  the  enlightened  men  who 
directed  its  concerns  began  to  think  of  making  arrangements  for  the 
support  of  the  gospel  and  the  instruction  of  youth  in  their  new  colo- 
ny about  to  be  established  in  the  western  wilderness.  Having  been 
born  and  brought  up  in  a  land  where  more  attention  was  paid  to  the 
religious,  moral  and  literary  culture  of  the  people,  than  at  any  other 
locality  on  the  civilized  portion  of  the  globe,  being  the  country  of  the 
Puritans,  and  themselves  the  descendants  of  the  Plymouth  colonists, 
they  naturally  turned  their  thoughts  to  its  vast  importance  for  the  set- 
tlement just  budding  into  existence  under  their  care.  Accordingly  a 
resolution  was  passed  at  a  meeting  of  the  directors  and  agents,  on  the 
7th  of  March,  in  the  year  1788,  at  Providence,  in  Rhode  Island,  for 
the  support  of  the  gospel  and  a  teacher  of  youth :  in  consequence  of 
which  the  Rev.  Manassah  Cutler,  one  of  the  company  directors,  in 
the  course  of  that  year  engaged  the  Rev.  Daniel  Story,  then  preach- 
ing at  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  to  go  to  the  west  as  chaplain 
to  the  new  settlement  commenced  at  Marietta.  After  a  tedious  and 
laborious  journey  across  the  Alleghany  mountains,  Mr.  Story  arrived 
at  Marietta  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1789,  and  commenced  his  min- 
isterial labors  as  an  evangelist.  The  settlements  were  new  and  situ- 
ated at  various  points,  some  of  them  a  considerable  distance  from 
Marietta ;  nevertheless  he  visited  them  in  rotation,  in  conformity  with 
the  arrangement  of  the  directors,  by  which  he  was  to  preach  about 
one  third  of  the  time  at  the  settlements  of  Wolf  creek  and  Belprie. 

During  the  Indian  war,  from  1791  to  1795,  he  preached  the  larger 
portion  of  the  time  in  the  northwest  blockhouse  of  Campus  Martius, 
(seen  at  the  left  side  of  the  drawing.)     The  upper  room  in  that  house 

was  fitted  up  with  benches  and  a  rude  simple  desk,  so  as  to  accomo- 
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date  an  audience  of  a  hundred  or  more.  This  room  was  also  used 
for  a  school,  which  was  first  taught  by  major  Ansehn  Tupper,  a  son 
of  general  Benjamin  Tupper,  a  highly  gifted  and  well  educated  man, 
who  had  served  with  much  credit  in  the  army  of  the  revolution.  Dur- 
ing this  period,  a  committee  appointed  by  the  directors  to  report  on  the 
religious  and  literary  instruction  of  the  youth,  resolved  that  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  dollars  be  paid  from  the  funds  of  the  company  to  aid 
the  new  settlement  in  paying  a  teacher,  with  the  condition  that  Mari- 
etta support  a  teacher  one  year,  Belprie  seven  months,  and  Waterford 
three  months.  If  they  complied  with  that,  this  sum  was  to  be  divid- 
ed amongst  them  in  proportion  to  the  time.  Near  the  same  period, 
twenty  dollars  were  appropriated  to  pay  colonel  E.  Battelle  for  relig- 
ious instruction  at  Belprie.  Colonel  Battelle  was  a  graduate  of  Cam- 
bridge university,  and  acted  as  chaplain  to  the  settlement  during  the 
Indian  war,  reading  the  church  service  regularly  each  Sabbath  to  the 
inmates  of  Farmer's  Castle.  The  meetings  were  held  in  the  south- 
east blockhouse,  where  he  resided.  These  testimonials  sufficiently 
prove  the  interest  the  Ohio  company  felt  for  the  spiritual  welfare,  aa 
well  as  the  temporal  comfort,  of  the  colonists.  Mr.  Story  also  preach- 
ed occasionally  at  a  large  room  in  the  upper  story  of  a  frame  house 
in  the  stockade  or  garrison  at  "  the  Point/'  being  at  the  junction  of 
the  Muskingum  with  the  Ohio,  on  the  left  bank ;  Fort  Harmer  being 
on  the  opposite  shore.  At  periods  when  the  Indians  were  quiet,  he 
visited  and  preached  at  the  settlements  of  Belprie  and  Wolf  creekf 
fifteen  and  twenty  miles  from  Marietta.  These  pastoral  visits  were 
made  by  water  in  a  log  canoe,  propelled  by  the  stout  arms  and  will- 
ing hearts  of  the  early  pioneers.  There  were  no  roads  at  that  day 
by  which  he  could  travel  by  land,  and  horses  were  scarce ;  besides 
there  was  less  danger  in  this  mode  of  conveyance  than  on  horseback. 
In  the  year  1796,  he  united  and  established  a  congregational  church, 
composed  of  persons  residing  in  Marietta,  Belprie,  Waterford  and  Vi- 
enna in  Virginia.  In  1797  he  visited  his  native  state,  and  remained 
there  until  he  was  called  to  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  church  he  had 
thus  collected  in  the  wilderness.  He  was  ordained  the  15th  of  Au- 
gust, 1797,  in  Danvers,  Massachusetts,  there  being  no  ministers  to 
perform  that  office  west  of  the  mountains,  to  the  care  of  the  church  in 
Marietta  and  vicinity.  This  relation  continued  between  Mr.  Story 
and  his  church  until  the  15th  of  March,  1804,  when  he  was  dismissed 
at  his  own  request,  his  health  having  become  too  much  impaired  for 
him  to  perforin  the  labors  of  pastor  any  longer.  After  the  Marietta 
academy  was  built,  in  1797,  public  worship  was  performed  in  that 
edifice ;  it  being  built  in  part  for  that  object.     Mr.  Story  was  a  native 
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of  the  town  of  Boston,  state  of  Massachusetts,  and  graduated  at  Dart 
mouth  college  in  1780.  He  was  in  the  ministry  for  some  years  before 
he  came  to  Marietta,  and  when  he  was  selected  by  Dr.  Cutler  to  come 
to  the  West,  the  choice  was  much  approved  by  those  who  knew  him. 
In  coming  to  Marietta,  however,  Mr.  Story  certainly  sacrificed  his  in- 
terest and  his  comfort.  What  money  he  possessed  at  that  time  was 
invested  in  Ohio  lands,  previous  to  coming  out,  with  the  expecta- 
tion of  reasonable  support  from  the  Ohio  company,  until  the  rents  of 
the  ministerial  lands,  set  apart  for  the  support  of  the  gospel,  should 
come  into  use  or  be  available ;  but  this  was  prevented  by  the  Indian 
war,  and  no  funds  were  derived  from  this  source  till  about  the  year 
1800.  The  support  from  the  funds  of  the  Ohio  company  was  contin- 
ued for  only  two  years,  their  affairs  being  somewhat  deranged  by  the 
Indian  war,  the  expense  of  which  to  their  treasury  being  upwards  of 
eleven  thousand  dollars.  The  inhabitants  were  generally  much  im- 
poverished from  the  same  cause,  and  probably  his  receipts  for  preach- 
ing from  the  year  1789  to  the  time  of  his  ordination  in  1797  could 
not  have  paid  his  expenses  for  board  and  clothing.  He  was  obliged 
to  draw  upon  his  former  earnings  by  the  sale  of  some  of  his  lands. 
However  the  hospitality  of  one  or  two  kind  Christian  friends,  who 
gave  him  a  welcome  seat  at  their  tables  during  a  part  of  this  period, 
relieved  him  from  some  of  his  difficulties.  At  his  death,  the  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  his  remaining  lands  were  insufficient  to  discharge  all 
the  debts  incurred  while  laboring  in  the  new  settlements.  In  person 
Mr.  Story  was  rather  tall  and  slender,  and  quite  brisk  and  active  in 
his  movements;  his  manners  easy,  with  a  pleasant  address;  cheer- 
ful and  animated  in  conversation,  and  always  a  welcome  guest  in  the 
families  he  visited.  After  the  war,  he  frequently  went  out  to  the  new 
settlers,  who  had  established  themselves  on  their  farms,  and  some- 
times spent  a  week  with  them  in  the  most  familiar  and  pleasant  in- 
tercourse. His  sermons  were  practical;  logically  and  methodically 
written,  after  the  manner  of  that  day,  and  were  said  to  be  fully  equal 
in  matter  and  manner  to  those  of  the  first  preachers  in  New  England. 
In  prayer  he  greatly  excelled  both  in  propriety  and  diversity  of  sub- 
ject, as  well  as  in  beauty  of  language.  He  was  never  married,  but 
lived  a  single  life,  after  the  manner  and  advice  of  St.  Paul.  Placed 
in  the  midst  of  a  people  continually  trembling  for  the  safety  of  their 
lives,  filled  with  anxiety  for  the  support  of  their  families,  and  surround- 
ed by  the  careless  manners  of  the  soldiery,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
much  could  be  done  under  such  circumstances  by  a  humble  minister 
of  the  gospel  in  advancing  the  spiritual  condition  of  the  people ;  nev- 
ertheless he  did  what  he  could  for  the  support  of  the  cause  in  which 
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he  was  engaged,  and  his  name  is  still  held  in  respectful  remembrance 
by  the  few  living  remnants  of  the  early  settlers  of  Marietta.  He 
died  the  30th  day  of  December,  1804,  aged  forty-nine  years. 

For  all  the  principal  facts  in  the  foregoing  biography  I  am  indebted 
to  W.  R.  Putnam,  Esq.,  of  Marietta. 
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Marietta,  Ohio,  Jan.  19,  1842. 


HISTORY  OF  A  VOYAGE  FROM  MARIETTA  TO  NEW 
ORLEANS,  IN  1805. 
The  following  history  cannot  be  read  except  with  intense  interest  by 
every  one  who  delights  to  look  back  through  a  vista  of  thirty-six  years,  in 
this  country  that  has  risen  with  rapidity  without  a  parallel.  It  was  written 
by  a  master  hand,  and  communicated  for  the  American  Pioneer;  and  we 
have  reason  to  indulge  the  hope  that  he  will  still  do  more  to  fill  up  and  com- 
plete the  contrast.  The  reader,  and  especially  the  river  traveler,  will  become 
enchained  to  it,  and  will  scarce  leave  it  till  he  has  read  it  through,  and  then 
think  it  comparatively  short. 

HISTORY  OF  AN  EARLY  VOYAGE  ON  THE  OHIO  AND  MISSIS- 
SIPPI RIVERS,  WITH  HISTORICAL  SKETCHES  OF  THE  DIF- 
FERENT POINTS  ALONG  THEM,  &c.  &c 

BY    S.   P.    HILDRETH,    M.   D. 

CHAPTER  I. 

INTRODUCTORY 

Early  times  in  the  West — Ship-building  in  Marietta — The  Nonpariel  and  her  cargo— Crew 
and  passengers — General  Mansfield. 

For  several  years  previous  to  this  voyage,  ship-building  had  been 
carried  on  by  the  enterprising  merchants  and  citizens  of  Marietta. 
This  town  was  pleasantly  seated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  majestic 
Ohio,  at  the  junction  of  the  clear  waters  of  the  Muskingum,  in  the 
midst  of  a  thickly  wooded  country;  whose  hills  furnished  in  unlimited 
abundance  the  oak,  the  pine,  and  the  locust;  woods  so  essential  in 
naval  architecture.  Having  as  yet  but  few  returns  from  the  rich  soil 
of  their  valleys,  they  directed  their  attention  to  the  means  of  wealth  so 
bountifully  furnished  by  Him,  who  has  in  various  ways  provided  for 
the  wants  of  all  his  creatures.  With  the  productions  of  the  forest 
wrought  into  ships  and  brigs,  they  could  readily  exchange  them  with 
the  rich  importers  of  the  Atlantic  cities  for  merchandise,  so  much 
needed  by  the  new  settlements  in  the  West.  Although  the  colonists 
of  the  Ohio  company  had  been  favored  with  only  seven  years  of 
peace  out  of  the  twelve  that  had  elapsed  since  they  first  landed  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Muskingum,  yet  they  had  so  far  cleared  the  soil  of  the 
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immense  trees  which  had  shaded  it  for  ages  from  the  blessed  rays  of 
the  sun,  as  to  be  able  to  raise  sufficient  food  for  their  own  support, 
with  a  prospect  of  soon  having  a  surplus  to  send  abroad.  Kentucky 
and  the  regions  on  the  Monongahela,  lying  along  the  western  slopes 
of  the  Alleghany  mountains,  having  been  much  longer  settled,  had 
already  began,  as  early  as  the  year  1795,  to  send  considerable  quanti- 
ties of  flour,  whisk}'',  and  tobacco,  to  the  towns  on  the  Mississippi,  at 
that  time  in  the  possession  of  the  Spaniards.  As  this  was  the  natur- 
al outlet  of  the  western  country  through  its  mighty  rivers,  it  was 
thought  to  be  the  only  one  by  which  they  could  ever  send  their  pro- 
duce to  market,  no  man  at  that  day  dreaming  of  the  canals,  rail-roads 
and  steam-boats,  that  have  since  opened  a  hundred  avenues  through 
which  the  products  of  the  rich  valleys  of  the  West  may  be  conveyed 
to  the  Atlantic.  As  soon  as  ship-building  commenced  at  Marietta,  in 
the  year  1800,  the  farmers  along  the  borders  of  the  Ohio  and  Muskin- 
gum rivers  turned  their  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  hemp  in  addi- 
tion to  their  other  crops.  In  a  few  years  sufficient  was  raised  not 
only  to  furnish  cordage  to  the  ships  of  the  West,  but  large  quantities 
were  worked  up  in  the  various  ropewalks,  and  sent  as  freight  in  the 
vessels  to  the  Atlantic  cities.  Iron,  so  important  an  article  in  all  the 
mechanical  arts  of  civilization,  and  without  which  it  is  said  by  phil- 
osophers we  should  still  have  remained  in  the  savage  state,  was  made 
in  abundance  at  the  forges  on  the  Juniata,  and  furnished  an  article, 
which  to  this  day  is  justly  celebrated  in  the  West  for  its  strength  and 
tenacity. 

By  the  year  1805,  no  less  than  two  ships,  seven  brigs  and  three 
schooners,  had  been  built  and  rigged  by  the  citizens  of  Marietta. 
Captain  Jonathan  Devoll  ranked  amongst  the  earliest  of  Ohio  ship- 
wrights. He  was  a  native  of  Rhode  Island,  and  at  Howland's  ferry, 
had  wrought  at  the  art  of  ship  and  boat  building  for  several  years 
during  and  after  the  war  of  independence.  He  was  one  of  the  ad- 
vance party  sent  on  in  the  fall  of  the  year  1787,  by  the  Ohio  company, 
under  general  Rufus  Putnam.  They  spent  the  winter  at  "  Simrel's 
ferry,"  on  the  Youghiogeny,  and  constructed  a  large  boat,  which  they 
named  the  "  May-flower;"  and  from  which,  in  April  following,  they 
landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum,  and  commenced  laying  the 
corner  stone  of  the  great  state  of  Ohio.  After  the  Indian  war  he  set- 
tled on  a  farm  five  miles  above  Marietta,  on  the  fertile  bottoms  of  the 
Muskingum.  Here  he  built  "a  floating  mill"  for  making  flour;  and 
in  1801  a  ship  of  two  hundred  and  thirty  tons,  called  the  Muskin- 
gum ;  and  the  brig  Eliza  Greene,  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  tons. 

In  1804,  he  built  a  schooner  on  his  own  account ;  and  in  the  spring 
of  the  year  1805,  she  was  finished  and  loaded  for  a  voyage  on  the 
Mississippi,  aided  by  his  sons,  Charles  and  Barker  Devoll,  young  men 
in  the  heyday  of  life,  and  Richard  Greene,  who  was  a  partner  and 
owned  a  share  in  the  vessel  and  cargo.  She  was  small,  being  only 
of  seventy  tons  burthen  ;  of  a  light  draft,  intended  to  run  on  the  lakes 
east  of  New  Orleans.  In  shape  and  model  she  fully  sustained  her 
name,  the  Nonpariel.  She  was  completely  rigged  except  in  sails,  of 
which  she  had  only  one  large  square-sail,  this  being  thought  sufficient 
to  navigate  her  to  New  Orleans,  where  a  full  suit  was  to  be  pur- 
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chased.  She  had  a  large  cabin  to  accommodate  passengers,  was 
beautifully  painted,  and  sat  on  the  water  like  a  duck  in  its  native  ele- 
ment. Her  load  was  made  up  of  assorted  articles ;  amongst  which 
were  two  hundred  barrels  of  flour,  fifty  barrels  of  kiln-dried  corn 
meal ;  four  thousand  pounds  of  cheese,  six  thousand  of  bacon,  one 
hundred  sets  of  rum  puncheon  shooks,  and  a  few  grindstones.  The 
flour  and  meal  were  manufactured  at  captain  Devoll's  floating  mill, 
and  the  cheese  made  in  Belprie,  at  that  time  one  of  the  most  flour- 
ishing agricultural  districts  in  the  state  of  Ohio. 

The  crew  consisted  of  Barker  Devoll,  commander ;  Charles  Devoll 
and  Richard  Greene,  supercargoes;  "old  Thorn,"  a  French  Canadian, 
long  accustomed  to  inland  navigation  on  the  great  northern  lakes, 
having  been  "a  voyageur"  in  the  fur  trade,  and  now  acting  in  the 
capacity  of  sailor  and  cook.  He  was  a  most  inveterate  smoker  and 
clear  lover  of  whisky.  An  Irishman,  called  "  old  Bill,"  as  strongly 
attached  to  usquebaugh  as  "  old  Thom"  to  his  pipe,  was  shipped  as  a 
common  hand,  and  completed  the  crew.  All  things  being  ready,  and 
having  taken  out  the  regular  shipping  papers,  Marietta  being  at  that 
time,  and  for  several  years  after,  a  port  of  clearance,  they  unmoored 
from  the  landing  and  floated  merrily  along  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mus- 
kingum. Here,  after  a  short  delay  in  getting  a  few  necessary  stores 
for  the  table,  they  took  on  board  as  passengers,  Mr.  Mansfield,  the 
then  U.  S.  surveyor  general,  with  his  family,  consisting  of  his  wife, 
his  son,  nephew  and  servant  girl.  General  Mansfield  had  lived  in 
Marietta  since  the  year  1803;  having  been  appointed  to  this  impor- 
tant trust  to  succeed  general  Rufus  Putnam,  who  had  been  removed, 
not  for  incompetency  or  unfaithfulness,  but  by  one  of  those  political 
tornadoes  which  sometimes  sweep  across  our  American  republic.  He 
was  now  about  to  make  Cincinnati  his  headquarters,  as  more  central 
and  nearer  to  the  new  tracts  of  government  lands  ordered  to  be  sur- 
veyed in  Ohio  and  the  adjacent  western  territory.  General  Mans- 
field possessed  a  high  order  of  talents,  especially  as  a  mathematician, 
with  every  qualification  necessary  to  conduct  the  department  under 
his  control  with  honor  to  himself  and  advantage  to  his  country.  To 
a  handsome  personal  appearance  was  added  the  most  bland  and 
pleasant  address,  rendering  him  a  very  desirable  companion. 

'  CHAPTER  II. 

COMMENCEMENT  OF  THE  VOYAGE. 

The  Nonpariel  sets  out — The  season  and  its  beauties — Parkersburgh  and  BeTprie — Blanner- 
hasset's  island  and  its  delights — Blannerhasset's  downfall,  arrest,  Ac. — Farmers'  Castle 
and  Belprie — Belvitle — Lctarts'  Falls — Gallipolis  land  clearing,  and  French  grant  — Point 
Pleasant,  and  the  battle  of. 

The  Nonpareil  left  Marietta  on  the  twenty-first  day  of  April,  and 
shoving  otF  into  the  stream,  with  the  aid  of  her  broad  sail  and  the 
current,  careered  gaily  along  on  the  smooth  bosom  of  the  Ohio. 

The  season  of  the  year  abounded  in  life  and  beauty.  The  deep 
forests  that  covered  the  hillsides,  and  laved  their  branches  in  the 
waters  of  the  "belle  riviere,"  were  now  arousing  themselves  from  the 
slumbers  of  winter;  many  of  the  trees  were  in  full  foliage,  while 
others  were  just  unfolding  their  buds  to  the  mild  rays  of  the  sun,  and 
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the  soft  breezes  of  the  spring.  Along  the  southern  slopes  the  full 
blown  dogwoods  displayed  their  snowy  petals,  standing  in  clustered 
groups  like  the  trees  in  some  fair  orchard.  In  rich  contrast,  the  pink 
colored  blossoms  of  the  redbud  shed  a  joyous  beauty  over  the  scene, 
unequalled  by  the  most  skilful  gardener's  art.  The  woodlands  were 
at  that  day  like  a  well  pruned  park,  open  and  free  from  the  incum- 
brance of  underbrush,  kept  down  by  the  autumnal  fires  of  the  hunter. 
The  water  and  the  air  were  both  teeming  with  life.  The  Ohio 
abounded  in  fish.  The  agile  pike,  the  fat  groveling  cat-fish,  and  the 
silver  scaled  perch,  full  of  spirit  and  action,  felt  the  waters  to  be  too 
heavy  an  element,  and  with  sportive  leaps  bounded  into  the  lighter 
air.  Flocks  of  birds,  dressed  in  the  gayest  plumage,  were  traversing 
the  windings  of  the  river,  on  their  annual  migration  from  the  warm 
regions  of  the  south,  to  incubate  and  spend  the  summer  in  the  cooler 
districts  of  the  north ;  while  the  indigenous  and  more  constant  resi- 
dents of  the  country,  had  already  chosen  their  mates  and  commenced 
their  architectural  labors  preparatory  to  rearing  their  young.  The 
bald  eagle  and  the  turkey-buzzard,  were  then  amongst  our  commonest 
birds,  while  now  they  are  rarely  seen  in  the  vicinity  of  Marietta. 

Twelve  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum,  at  the  junction 
of  the  Little  Kanawha  with  the  Ohio,  they  passed  without  landing, 
the  little  town  of  Newport,  since  changed  to  that  of  Parkersburg. 
Although  it  was  at  that  time  the  seat  of  justice  for  Wood  county,  it 
consisted  of  only  a  few  log  houses.  It  has  since  grown  into  a  town 
of  considerable  importance,  with  many  large  brick  buildings.  The 
settlement  commenced  about  the  same  time  with  that  at  Marietta. 
On  the  opposite  shore  lay  the  township  of  Belprie,  composed  of  New 
England  farmers,  a  large  proportion  of  whom  had  been  officers  and 
soldiers  during  the  stormy  period  of  the  revolutionary  war,  and  had 
emigrated  to  this  distant  region  to  spend  the  remnant  of  their  days  on 
the  borders  of  the  placid  Ohio.  Ten  years  of  peace  had  enabled  them 
to  clear  and  cultivate  their  farms,  plant  orchards  and  erect  comfort- 
able frame  dwelling  houses ;  so  that  the  state  of  improvement  was  in 
advance  of  any  other  place  between  Pittsburgh  and  Cincinnati.  In 
the  cultivation  of  fruit  they  greatly  excelled,  and  to  this  day  the  ap- 
ples of  Washington  county  are  justly  celebrated  in  all  the  river  towns. 
They  are  now  one  of  the  staple  exports  of  Belprie. 

One  mile  below  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Kanawha,  they  passed  the 
seat  of  Herman  Blannerhasset,  erected  near  the  head  of  a  large  island, 
then  known  by  the  name  of  Backus'  island.  The  original  owner  of 
this  island  was  colonel  P.  Devoll,  of  Virginia,  who  located  it,  with 
that  just  above  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum,  in  his  own  name  as 
early  as  the  year  1774.  Having  soid  it  to  Elijah  Backus,  about  the 
period  of  the  settlement  of  the  Ohio  company,  Mr.  Backus  in  the  year 
1798  disposed  of  the  upper  half,  containing  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  acres,  to  Mr.  Blannerhasset,  who  shortly  after  commenced  im- 
proving it.  At  this  time  it  was  in  its  zenith  of  beauty,  and  fully  an- 
swered the  glowing  description  of  Wirt  in  the  trial  of  Burr  at  Rich- 
mond in  1807.  In  addition  to  large  and  splendid  buildings,  garden, 
orchard,  &c,  he  possessed  a  voluminous  library  of  choice  and  valu- 
able books ;  a  full  set  of  chemical  apparatus  and  philosophical  instru- 
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merits,  to  the  accommodation  of  which  one  wing  of  the  dwelling 
house  was  appropriated.  He  was  a  fine  scholar,  well  versed  in  the 
languages,  and  refined  in  taste  and  manners.  So  tenacious  was  his 
memory  that  he  could  repeat  the  whole  of  Homer's  Iliad  in  the 
original  Greek.  With  an  ample  fortune  to  supply  every  want,  a 
beautiful  and  highly  accomplished  wife,  and  children  just  budding 
into  life,  he  seemed  surrounded  with  every  thing  which  can  make  ex- 
istence desirable  and  happy.  The  adjacent  settlements  of  Belprie  and 
Marietta,  although  secluded  in  the  wilderness,  contained  many  men 
of  cultivated  minds  and  refined  manners,  with  whom  he  held  con- 
stant and  familiar  intercourse ;  so  that  he  lacked  none  of  the  benefits 
of  society  which  his  remote  and  insular  situation  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate. Many  were  the  cheerful  and  merry  gatherings  of  the  young 
people  of  these  two  towns  beneath  his  hospitable  roof,  while  the 
song  and  the  dance  echoed  through  the  halls. 

In  one  year  after  this  date,  or  in  1806,  Aaron  Burr  entered  this  fair 
and  blooming  paradise,  and  after  the  manner  of  the  tempter  of  old,  by 
his  smooth  and  fascinating  manners  beguiled  the  woman,  who  had 
great  influence  over  the  mind  of  her  husband,  and  induced  him  to 
engage  in  the  wild  and  extravagant  project  of  erecting  a  new  repub- 
lic in  the  eastern  provinces  of  Mexico.  The  military  preparations  of 
Burr  in  the  western  states  and  territories  drew  upon  him  the  suspi- 
cions of  the  government,  and  in  December,  1806,  an  order  was  re- 
ceived by  colonel  Phelps,  the  commandant  of  the  militia  of  Wood 
county,  Virginia,  for  his  arrest,  with  his  associates.  Blannerhasset  re- 
ceived a  hasty  notice  of  what  was  doing ;  and  a  few  hours  before  the 
arrival  of  the  colonel  on  the  island  took  his  departure  in  the  night  by 
water,  leaving  his  wife  to  meet  his  accusers  and  to  follow  after  with 
his  children  and  household  goods.  And  well  did  she  defend  her  ab- 
sent husband's  rights  ;  facing  the  militia  with  unblanched  cheeks,  and 
forbidding  their  touching  any  thing  not  expressly  mentioned  in  the 
warrant.  By  the  aid  of  some  of  her  kind  neighbors  in  Belprie,  who 
were  friendly  to  her  husband  and  greatly  pitied  her  unpleasant  condi- 
tion, she  was  enabled  to  embark  a  few  days  after,  with  her  two  little 
sons,  the  most  valuable  of  her  effects  and  black  servants  in  a  boat, 
but  did  not  rejoin  Mr.  Blannerhasset  until  he  reached  Louisville. 
Weil  might  they  look  back  in  after  years,  with  fond  regret  to  the  fair 
Eden  from  which  they  had  been  expelled  by  their  own  indiscretion, 
and  the  deceptive  blandishments  of  Aaron  Burr.  In  the  year  1812, 
the  dwelling  house  and  offices  were  destroyed  by  an  accidental  fire. 
The  garden  with  all  its  beautiful  shrubbery,  was  converted  into  a 
corn  field,  the  ornamental  gateway  which  graced  the  graveled  ave- 
nue from  the  river  to  the  house  was  thrown  down ;  and  for  many 
years  not  a  vestige  has  been  left  of  the  splendid  and  happy  home  of 
Herman  Blannerhasset  but  the  name.  Nearly  forty  years  have 
elapsed  since  some  of  these  events  were  transacted,  and  the  thousands 
of  passengers  who  annually  travel  up  and  down  the  Ohio  in  steam- 
boats still  eagerly  inquire  after,  and  gaze  upon  the  "island  of  Blan- 
nerhasset" with  wonder  and  delight. 

As  the  Nonpariel  glided  smoothly  along  by  the  island,  near  its  low- 
er end  she  passed  the  site  of  Farmer's  Castle,"  a  strong  stockaded 
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garrison,  where  the  first  settlers  of  Belprie  had  passed  five  long  and 
weary  years  during  the  Indian  war.  It  had  been  the  scene  of  much 
suffering  from  pinching  famine,  wasting  disease,  and  the  cruel  savage. 
Charles  and  Barker  Devoll,  as  well  as  R.  Greene,  had  been  sheltered 
by  its  walls,  and  witnessed  all  the  stirring  events  that  had  befallen  it 
during  that  trying  period.  Several  of  the  blockhouses  were  yet 
standing',  and  recalled  many  of  the  feats  of  their  boyhood  to  mind. 

After  passing  the  settlements  of  Belprie,  no  improvements  but  scat- 
tering clearings,  with  here  and  there  a  solitary  cabin,  were  seen  until 
they  reached  Belville,  four  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  great  Hock- 
hocking  river,  on  the  Virginia  shore.  This  settlement  was  com- 
menced in  the  year  1786,  by  a  mercantile  house  in  Philadelphia,  un- 
der the  agency  of  Joseph  Wood,  Esq.,  who  is  still  living  in  Marietta, 
aged  eighty-two  years.  It  was  now  a  thriving  settlement,  with  well 
cultivated  farms  stretched  across  the  broad  alluvions  of  nearly  a  mile 
in  width.  This  spot  was  the  site  of  a  strong  garrison  during  the  In- 
dian war,  and  many  tragic  events  had  transpired  around  it.  It  now 
exhibited  the  busy  hum  of  industry  and  peace.  G.  Avery,  an  enter- 
prising merchant  from  the  East,  had  purchased  a  large  tract  of  land 
and  made  Belville  his  home  for  several  years  past.  The  locality 
being  favorable  for  ship-building,  he  had  commenced  that  business, 
and  had  already  launched  two  large  vessels.  An  extensive  ropewalk 
was  also  built  and  in  full  operation.  The  rich  bottoms  about  Belville 
producing  large  crops  of  hemp,  afforded  the  means  of  manufacturing 
all  kinds  of  cordage,  not  only  for  rigging  his  ships,  but  also  for  trans- 
portation. 

A  few  miles  below  this  place  the  Ohio  commences  a  series  of  bends 
and  curves,  varying  its  direction  to  every  point  of  the  compass.  In 
passing  Buffington's  island  and  "  Letart  falls,"  as  they  were  called, 
although  only  a  strong  ripple  made  by  the  rocky  bottom  of  the  river, 
the  schooner  was  kept  in  the  channel  by  the  aid  of  long  ash  oars,  as 
the  wind  was  so  baffling,  and  blowing  as  often  up  stream  as  down 
with  the  varying  course  of  the  river,  that  the  sail  was  of  little  or  no 
use.  With  care  however  they  threaded  all  these  passes  without 
accident,  and  sailing  gaily  along  by  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Ka- 
nawha, brought  their  little  vessel  to  for  a  short  time  at  the  town  of 
Gallipolis. 

This  place  was  settled  by  a  colony  of  four  hundred  Frenchmen  in 
the  year  1790.  They  had  purchased  a  large  tract  of  land  from  Joel 
Barlow,  the  agent  of  the  Scioto  land  company  in  Paris.  But  this 
company  having  failed  to  complete  its  contract  with  the  government 
of  the  United  States,  could  not  make  legal  conveyances  to  the  pur- 
chasers ;  while  they,  poor  fellows,  having  expended  all  their  money 
in  the  purchase,  voyage  and  journey  to  Ohio,  now  found  themselves 
in  a  strange  country,  without  a  home  and  in  poverty.  The  tract  for 
which  the  Scioto  company  were  bargaining  embraced  the  region 
lying  between  the  western  boundary  of  the  Ohio  company's  lands 
^nd  the  Scioto  river ;  resting  on  the  Ohio  river  and  extending  back  to 
the  northern  line  of  said  company.  The  French  emigrants  located 
their  town  on  a  high  bank  of  the  river,  two  miles  below  the  mouth  of 
the  Kanawha,  which  spot  proved  to  be  within  the  territory  of  th« 
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Ohio  company.  They  however  immediately  fell  to  work  clearing 
away  the  huge  trees  which  encumbered  the  soil  with  all  the  life  and 
activity  of  Frenchmen,  cheering  the  solitary  hours  of  night  with  the 
merry  dance  and  the  melody  of  the  fiddle.  From  their  total  ignor- 
ance of  woodcraft  and  the  manner  of  felling  trees,  several  of  their 
number  were  crushed  to  death  beneath  them.  Their  manner  was  to 
place  as  many  men  around  a  huge  poplar  or  sycamore  as  could  con- 
veniently wield  their  axes,  while  one  man  watched  the  progress  of 
the  work,  and  gave  notice  of  the  first  indication  of  its  falling  by  a 
loud  yell.  Every  one  then  took  to  his  heels  and  fled  with  all  speed 
from  beneath  the  descending  giant.  In  this  attempt  they  sometimes 
ran  in  the  direction  of  the  falling  tree  and  were  killed  under  its 
branches.  When  fairly  down  they  went  to  work  in  dismembering  it. 
In  the  mean  time  another  party  with  spades  dug  a  deep  pit  along 
side  the  trunk,  into  which  it  was  rolled  and  covered  with  earth,  while 
the  top  and  branches  were  thrown  into  heaps  and  burnt.  Dr.  J.  B. 
Reigner,  then  a  young  man,  delicately  brought  up  and  educated  in 
Paris,  with  whom  I  became  acquainted  in  after  life,  was  one  of  the 
company,  and  toiled  a  whole  season  in  this  manner,  receiving  one 
third  of  an  acre  as  his  share  of  the  cleared  land.  The  Indian  war 
commencing  in  1791,  he  left  the  country  and  settled  in  the  state  of 
New  York,  until  peace  was  restored.  Disheartened  by  sickness,  war, 
famine  and  disappointment,  many  of  the  colony  dispersed  to  the 
French  settlements  on  the  Wabash  and  Mississippi.  Congress  com- 
miserating their  misfortunes,  made  them  a  donation  of  twenty-four 
thousand  acres  of  land  on  the  Ohio  river  a  few  miles  above  the  mouth 
of  J the  Scioto,  known  to  this  day  by  the  name  of  the  "  French  grant." 
At  this  period  the  town  had  began  to  increase,  and  now  and  then  a 
frame  house  was  seen  taking  the  place  of  the  diminutive  log  cabins  in 
which  they  had  heretofore  dwelt. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Kanawha,  which  is  in  sight  of  Gallipolis, 
there  was  a  small  town  called  Point  Pleasant.  During  the  Indian 
war  a  garrison  was  kept  here  with  a  guard  of  soldiers  at  the  charge 
of  the  state  of  Virginia.  It  is  memorable  as  the  spot  where,  in  the 
year  1774,  was  fought  one  of  the  most  bloody  and  well  contested  bat- 
tles which  has,  at  any  time,  been  enacted  on  the  waters  of  the  Ohio. 
It  took  place  on  the  tenth  of  September,  and  continued  through  the 
whole  day.  The  forces  engaged  were  thought  to  have  been  about 
equal  in  numbers.  The  Virginia  troops  were  commanded  by  general 
Andrew  Lewis,  and  amounted  to  eleven  hundred  men.  The  leader 
of  the  Indians  was  the  celebrated  chief  Cornstalk.  About  sunset  the 
savages  withdrew  their  warriors,  leaving  a  number  of  their  dead  in 
the  hands  of  the  whites.  The  loss  of  the  Virginians  was  seventy-five 
killed  and  one  hundred  and  forty  wounded.  Isaac  Shelby,  after- 
wards governor  of  Kentucky,  commanded  a  company  in  this  battle. 
This  war  was  known  in  the  West  by  the  name  of  "  Dunmore's  war," 
after  lord  Dunmore,  then  governor  of  Virginia.  In  the  spring  of  the 
year  1777,  Cornstalk  and  his  son,  Ellinipsico,  were  basely  murdered 
at  this  garrison  while  on  a  friendly  visit  to  the  whites.  He  was  the 
great  chief  of  the  Shawanees,  and  possessed  of  courage  and  talents 
equal  to  those  of  any  Indian  who  ever  lived. 
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chapter  in. 

FROM  GALLIPOLIS  TO  NORTH  BEND. 

Guyandotte  and  the  Iroquois  Indians — Big  Sandy,  cane,  bears — Ginseng,  timber  trees  and 
iron — Alexandria,  Portsmouth  Saltworks — Limestone,  Manchester— Cincinnati,  improve* 
ments — Barge  navigation — North  Bend,  Miami  purchase. 

From  Gallipolis  the  Nonpariel  sailed  pleasantly  along  past  the  out- 
lets of  the  Little  and  Big  Guyandotte  rivers,  the  latter  of  which  is 
thirty-five  miles  below.  The  names  of  these  streams  are  now  all  that 
remain  as  memorials  of  a  tribe  of  Indians  who  once  lived  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ohio.  The  whole  tribe  was  destroyed  before  the  coun- 
try was  known  to  the  whites,  by  the  warriors  of  the  merciless  Iro- 
quois, or  "  Six  Nations" — the  Romans  of  the  savage  tribes,  who 
spread  their  conquests  from  the  lakes  to  the  Ohio  river.  Between  the 
mouths  of  these  two  streams,  are  seen  uncommonly  extensive  ranges 
of  mounds,  with  the  remains  of  embankments  and  relics  of  those 
ancient  towns  and  forts,  so  peculiar  to  the  western  country. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Sandy,  the  dividing  line  between  Virginia 
and  Kentucky,  the  Ohio  makes  its  extreme  southern  bend,  and  ap- 
proaches nearer  to  the  climate  of  the  cane  (arundinaria  macrosper- 
ma,)  than  at  any  other  point  between  Pittsburgh  and  Cincinnati.  At 
this  period  it  grew  in  considerable  quantities  near  the  falls,  thirty 
miles  from  the  mouth,  and  had  been  visited  in  1804  by  Thomas 
Alcock,  of  Marietta,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  its  stems  to  manu- 
facture weavers'  reeds.  It  was  the  highest  point,  near  the  Ohio, 
where  this  valuable  plant  was  known  to  grow,  and  has  long  since 
been  destroyed  by  the  domestic  cattle  of  the  inhabitants.  In  Tennes- 
see and  Kentucky  it  furnished  the  winter  food  for  their  cattle  and 
horses  many  years  after  their  settlement.  The  head  waters  of  the 
Sandy  and  Guyandotte  interlock  with  those  of  the  Clinch  and  the 
Holstein,  amidst  the  spurs  of  the  Cumberland  mountains.  In  their 
passage  to  the  Ohio,  they  traverse  the  most  wild  and  picturesque  re- 
gion to  be  found  in  western  Virginia ;  abounding  in  immense  hills  of 
sand  rocks,  cut  into  deep  ravines  by  the  water  courses,  containing 
caverns  of  various  sizes  and  extent.  At  this  period  it  was  the  most 
famous  hunting  ground  for  bears  in  all  the  country.  In  the  years 
1805,  6  and  7,  eight  thousand  skins  were  collected  by  the  hunters 
from  the  district  traversed  by  these  rivers  and  a  few  adjacent  streams. 
It  was  the  paradise  of  bears  ;  affording  their  most  favorite  food  in  ex- 
haustless  abundance.  The  bear  is  not  strictly  a  carniverous  animal, 
but  like  the  hog,  feeds  chiefly  on  vegetable  food.  On  the  ridges  were 
whole  forests  of  chesnuts,  and  the  hillsides  were  covered  with  oaks,. 
on  whose  fruits  they  luxuriated  and  fattened  until  their  glossy  hides 
afforded  the  finest  peltry  imaginable.  The  war  in  Europe  created  a 
great  demand  for  their  skins  to  decorate  the  soldiers  of  the  hostile 
armies ;  and  good  ones  yielded  to  the  hunters  four  and  five  dollars 
each. 

Since  that  day  the  attention  of  the  sojourners  of  this  wild  region 
has  been  turned  to  the  collection  of  the  roots  of  the  ginseng.  This 
beautiful  plant  grows  with  great  luxuriance  and  in  the  most  wonder- 
ful abundance  in  the  rich  virgin  soil  of  the  hill  and  mountain  sides 
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For  more  than  thirty  years  the  forests  have  afforded  a  constant  sup- 
ply of  many  thousand  pounds  annually,  to  the  traders  stationed  at  re- 
mote points  along  the  water  courses.  No  part  of  America  furnishes  a 
more  stately  growth  of  forest  trees,  embracing  all  the  species  of  the 
climate.  The  lofty  Liriodendron,  attains  the  height  of  eighty  and  a 
hundred  feet  without  a  limb,  having  a  shaft  of  from  four  to  six  feet  in 
diameter.  The  white  and  yellow  oak  are  its  rivals  in  size.  The 
magnolia  acuminata  towers  aloft  to  an  altitude  uncommon  in  any 
other  region ;  while  its  more  humble  relatives,  the  tripetala  and  my- 
crophilla  flourish  in  great  beauty  by  its  side.  It  may  be  considered 
the  store  house  for  building  future  cities,  when  the  prolific  pines  of 
the  Alleghany  river  are  exhausted.  In  addition  to  all  these  vegetable 
riches,  the  hills  are  full  of  fine  beds  of  bituminous  coal,  and  argilla- 
ceous iron  ores.  From  the  mouth  of  the  Sandy  to  the  Scioto,  a  dis- 
tance of  nearly  forty  miles,  the  country  abounds  in  iron  ores  of  vari- 
ous qualities;  no  less  than  six  workable  beds  being  found  at  different 
elevations  from  the  bottom  of  the  river  to  the  tops  of  the  hills.  They 
are  portions  of  those  immense  deposits  which  are  known  to  accompa- 
ny the  coal  measures  of  the  Ohio  valley,  from  the  Cumberland  range 
to  the  foot  of  the  Alleghany  mountains.  At  the  period  when  the 
Nonpariel  floated  along  this  division  of  the  river,  they  were  not 
known  to  exist  at  all ;  and  the  iron  castings  used  by  the  inhabitants 
were  brought  from  "  head  waters."  Now  thousands  of  tons  are  an- 
nually melted  at  the  numerous  furnaces  on  both  sides  of  the  river; 
and  several  towns  and  villages  have  sprung  up  by  its  means. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Scioto,  they  made  a  brief  stop  at  the  little  village 
of  Alexandria,  containing  a  few  log  houses.  Since  then  the  town  of 
Portsmouth  has  been  built  about  a  mile  above,  and  has  become  an 
active  manufacturing  town,  with  a  population  equal  in  numbers  to 
that  of  the  whole  country  in  1805.  In  the  northeast  portion  of  the 
county  of  Scioto,  on  the  waters  of  Salt  creek,  was  seated  the  first, 
and  for  several  years  the  only  manufactory  of  salt  in  this  part  of 
Ohio.  It  was  known  by  the  name  of  the  "  Scioto  saltworks,"  and 
supplied  a  large  portion  of  the  inhabitants  with  salt.  It  required  no 
less  than  six  hundred  gallons  of  the  water  to  make  fifty  pounds  of 
salt ;  and  yet  many  thousand  bushels  were  made  in  a  year,  and  sold 
at  the  works  for  two  and  three  dollars  a  bushel.  From  thence  it  was 
carried  on  packhorses  into  all  the  remote  settlements.  At  this  day, 
water  is  procured  of  such  strength  on  the  Muskingum,  Hockhocking 
and  Kanawha,  that  from  fifty  to  seventy  gallons  afford  the  same 
amount. 

At  the  distance  of  fifty  miles  below  Alexandria  the  schooner  reach- 
ed the  town  of  Limestone,  one  of  the  oldest  settlements  and  earliest 
landing  places  for  emigrants  in  Kentucky.  It  is  seated  on  a  high  bank 
of  the  river,  and  was  at  that  day  a  town  of  considerable  commercial 
importance  ;  being  the  depot  for  merchandise  intended  for  the  interior 
of  the  state,  and  nearly  as  much  business  as  Cincinnati.  Here  they 
had  a  very  fair  offer  for  the  schooner  and  load,  by  one  of  the  leading 
merchants  of  the  place,  who  had  just  returned  from  New  Orleans 
with  a  loaded  barge.  The  captain  gave  his  opinion  in  favor  of  a  sale, 
but  the  two  supercargoes  thought  they  had  better  continue  the  voy- 
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age  themselves,  and  if  any  profit  could  be  realized  on  the  cargo  at 
New  Orleans  they  should  retain  it  in  their  own  hands.  From  Ports- 
mouth to  Limestone  they  passed  but  one  town,  the  little  village  of 
Manchester,  on  the  right  bank ;  laid  off  and  settled  under  the  auspi- 
ces of  general  Massie,  in  the  year  1791.  In  the  year  1796,  the  same 
enterprising  pioneer  laid  the  foundation  for  the  town  of  Chillicothe. 

The  Nonpariel  now  unmoored  and  put  out  into  the  stream,  propo- 
sing to  stop  at  Cincinnati  to  land  general  Mansfield  and  family.  The 
distance  between  the  two  towns  was  sixty  miles.  New  settlements 
and  improvements  were  springing  up  along  the  banks  of  the  river 
every  few  miles;  and  the  busy  hum  of  civilization  was  heard  where 
silence  had  reigned  for  ages,  except  when  broken  by  the  scream  of 
the  panther,  the  howl  of  the  wolf,  or  the  yell  of  the  savage.  In  this 
distance  there  are  now  no  less  than  twelve  towns,  some  of  which  are 
of  considerable  importance.  They  reached  Cincinnati  after  a  voyage 
of  seventeen  days ;  being  protracted  to  this  unusual  length  by  adverse 
winds,  a  low  stage  of  water,  and  the  frequent  stops  of  general  Mans- 
field on  business  relating  to  his  department,  especially  that  of  deter- 
mining the  meridian  and  latitude  of  certain  points  on  the  Ohio  river. 
It  was  now  the  eighth  of  May ;  the  peach  and  the  apple  had  shed 
their  blossoms,  and  the  trees  of  the  forest  were  clad  in  their  summer 
dress.  Cincinnati,  in  1805,  contained  a  population  of  nine  hundred 
and  fifty  souls.  The  enlivening  notes  of  the  fife  and  drum  at  reveille  * 
were  no  longer  heard,  and  the  loud  booming  of  the  morning  gun  as  it 
rolled  its  echoes  along  the  hills  and  the  winding  shores  of  the  river, 
had  ceased  to  awaken  the  inhabitants  from  their  slumbers.  Cincin- 
nati had  been  from  its  first  foundation  until  within  a  short  period  the 
headquarters  of  the  different  armies  engaged  in  the  Indian  wars ;  and 
the  continual  arrival  and  departure  of  the  troops,  the  landing  of  boats 
and  detachments  of  packhorses  with  provisions,  had  given  to  this  lit- 
tle village  all  the  life  and  activity  of  a  large  city.  Peace  was  now 
restored  ;  and  the  enlivening  hum  of  commerce  was  beginning  to  be 
heard  on  the  landings,  while  the  bustle  and  hurry  of  hundreds  of  im- 
migrants thronged  the  streets  as  they  took  their  departure  for  the  rich 
valleys  of  the  Miamies,  the  intended  home  of  many  a  weary  pilgrim 
from  the  Atlantic  states.  The  log  houses  were  beginning  to  disap- 
pear— brick  and  frame  buildings  were  supplying  their  places.  Large 
warehouses  had  arisen  near  the  water  for  the  storing  of  groceries  and 
merchandise,  brought  up  in  barges  and  keel  boats  from  the  far  distant 
city  of  New  Orleans. 

The  upward  voyage  was  performed  in  favorable  seasons,  in  one 
hundred  and  twenty  days.  Barges  at  this  time  were  large  open  boats 
of  eighty  or  one  hundred  tons  burthen,  but  were  subsequently  in- 
creased to  one  hundred  and  fifty  tons.  A  small  quarter  deck  covered 
a  little  cabin  for  the  accommodation  of  the  captain,  and  afforded  a 
stand  for  the  pilot  or  steersman.  In  the  bow,  a  small  forecastle  pro- 
tected the  sleeping  berths  of  the  crew.  The  waist  was  occupied  with 
the  freight,  secured  from  the  weather  by  a  tarpaulin  or  painted  sail 
cloth  stretched  on  stanchions.  Twenty  or  more  oarsmen  were  seat- 
ed along  the  sides,  according  to  the  size  of  the  barge ;  the  largest  class 
requiring  forty  or  fifty  men  at  the  oars.     In  addition  to  the  oars  they 
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all  had  masts  and  sails,  rigged  schooner  fashion  with  topmasts ;  and 
in  the  long  reaches  with  a  favorable  wind  made  considerable  head- 
way against  the  current  of  the  Mississippi.  Their  usual  progress  was 
from  ten  to  fifteen  miles  a  day.  In  passing  round  headlands  with  a 
rapid  current  to  stem,  a  long  line  was  attached  to  the  foremast,  and 
carried  up  stream  by  some  of  the  men  m  a  skiff  and  fastened  to  a 
tree ;  with  this  line  they  prevented  the  boat  from  swinging  out  into 
the  stream  and  losing  her  headway,  while  a  part  of  the  crew  swayed 
away  on  the  cord,  forcing  her  against  the  current  up  to  where  it  was 
made  fast.  While  this  was  hauling  in,  the  men  in  the  skiff  carried 
forward  another  cord  and  fastened  it  in  the  same  manner ;  keeping 
up  the  process  of  "cordelling,"  as  it  was  called  by  the  boatmen,  till 
they  had  passed  by  the  rapid  water.  The  common  price  for  freight 
from  New  Orleans  to  Cincinnati,  was  from  six  to  eight  dollars  per 
hundred.  The  Nonpariel  lay  at  Cincinnati  two  days,  and  was  great- 
ly admired  by  the  barge  and  keel  boatmen  for  the  beauty  of  her 
model,  and  trim  appearance  on  the  water.  While  lying  here  a  con- 
siderable rise  in  the  Ohio  took  place,  which,  with  the  aid  of  the  wind 
that  now  proved  favorable,  greatly  accelerated  their  downward  pro- 
gress. On  the  Kentucky  shore  cabins  and  improvements  were  much 
more  numerous  than  on  the  Ohio  side,  as  this  state  had  been  settled  a 
number  of  years  before  the  latter. 

Sixteen  miles  below  Cincinnati,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ohio,  they 
passed  North  Bend,  the  seat  of  the  Hon.  John  Cleves  Symmes.  After 
the  close  of  the  war  for  independence,  Mr.  Symmes,  then  chief  jus- 
tice of  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  had  early  entered  into  the  spirit  of 
purchasing  and  settling  the  new  territory  northwest  of  the  river  Ohio, 
which  had  lately  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  American  congress, 
by  its  former  claimants,  the  states  of  Virginia  and  Connecticut.  It 
constituted  a  vast  domain  equal  in  extent  to  many  of  the  kingdoms  of 
Europe.  As  early  as  the  year  1787,  and  at  the  same  time  with  Dr. 
Cutler,  Winthrop  Sargent  and  others,  agents  of  the  Ohio  land  compa- 
ny, J.  C.  Symmes  made  application  to  congress,  in  the  name  of  him- 
self and  associates,  for  the  purchase  of  a  large  tract  of  land  lying  be- 
tween the  Big  and  Little  Miami  rivers.  The  price  was  sixty-six  cents 
per  acre,  to  be  paid  in  United  States  military  land  warrants  and  cer- 
tificates of  debt  due  from  the  United  States  to  individuals.  The  pay- 
ments were  divided  into  six  annual  instalments.  His  associates  were 
principally  composed  of  the  officers  of  the  New  Jersey  line,  who  had 
served  in  the  war  of  the  revolution.  Amongst  them  were  general 
Dayton  and  Dr.  Boudinot.  His  first  contract  was  for  one  million  of 
acres,  made  in  October,  1788,  but  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  making 
the  payments,  and  the  embarrassments  growing  out  of  the  Indian 
war,  the  first  contract  was  not  fulfilled,  and  a  new  one  was  made  for 
two  hundred  and  forty-eight  thousand  acres  in  May,  1794,  and  a  pat- 
ent issued  to  him  and  his  associates  in  September  following.  Mean- 
while, In  the  spring  of  1789,  Judge  Symmes  had  located  himself  at 
North  Bend.  At  this  point  the  Ohio  river  makes  a  northerly  sweep, 
approaching  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  Miami.  Here  he  laid 
out  and  surveyed  the  plan  of  a  city,  extending  across  this  peninsula 
similar  to  that  of  Philadelphia  between  the  Schuylkill  and  Delaware 
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rivers,  and  named  it  after  himself.  Many  of  the  first  settlers  estab- 
lished themselves  at  this  place.  A  settlement  was  also  commenced 
where  Cincinnati  now  stands  at  the  same  time.  It  was  no  doubt  ex- 
pected that  "  Symmes  city,"  would  be  a  great  town  in  a  few  years,  as 
its  location  was  favorable  for  commerce,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  rich 
region  of  lands.  But  the  most  trifling  events  sometimes  bring  our 
wisest  calculations  to  naught.  Like  the  unfortunate  city  of  Troy  of 
old,  it  is  said  that  the  smiling  prospects  of  the  new  city  were  destroy- 
ed by  the  bright  eyes  and  fair  features  of  a  woman.  Females,  ever 
since  the  days  of  Adam,  have  had  a  greater  influence  over  the  affairs 
of  man  than  he  is  willing  to  acknowledge.  There  being  a  prospect 
of  danger  from  the  Indians,  the  government  ordered  colonel  Harmer 
to  establish  a  fort  between  the  two  Miamies,  for  the  protection  of  the 
new  settlements.  (Vide  Letters  of  judge  Burnet  to  the  Ohio  Histori- 
cal society,  part  2,  vol.  1.)  Judge  Symmes  persuaded  the  officer  to 
land  at  North  Bend,  and  while  examining  the  ground  for  a  suitable 
site  for  the  fort,  he  became  enamored  with  a  beautiful  female,  the 
young  wife  of  an  immigrant.  So  long  as  she  remained  there,  he  was 
satisfied  that  this  was  a  suitable  location  for  the  fort.  In  the  mean- 
time the  husband  of  the  woman,  becoming  jealous  of  the  officious  at- 
tentions of  the  officer,  removed  to  Cincinnati.  No  sooner  had  she  left 
the  settlement,  than  all  the  arguments  of  the  judge  in  favor  of  the  spot 
were  without  weight.  He  marched  the  detachment  to  Cincinnati, 
and  immediately  laid  the  foundation  of  Fort  Washington.  This  seal- 
ed the  fate  of  "  Symmes  city."  The  Indians  soon  became  hostile,  and 
the  new  immigrants  preferred  locating  near  the  fort  as  a  place  of 
greater  safety.  But  for  this  circumstance,  apparently  so  trivial,  North 
Bend  might  now  have  been  the  site  of  a  city,  and  Cincinnati  that  of  a 
small  village  or  even  covered  with  farms.  Judge  Symmes  was  a 
man  of  sterling  integrity  and  unbounded  activity  and  enterprise, 
After  the  war  the  new  settlement  grew  rapidly  into  cultivation,  being 
amongst  the  most  fertile  lands  in  the  state.  The  selection  was  a  very 
judicious  one ;  but  many  of  the  first  occupants  suffered  considerably 
from  inaccurate  surveys,  and  loose  titles,  ending  in  law  suits.  This 
beautiful  spot,  in  years  after  the  voyage  of  the  Nonpanel,  became  the 
home  of  general  Harrison,  and  the  resting  place  of  his  mortal  remains. 
His  wife  was  the  daughter  of  judge  Symmes.  He  was  amongst  the 
early  adventurers  to  the  new  purchase,  and  served  in  the  army  of 
general  Wayne.  In  1791  he  was  at  Fort  Washington;  and  in  1798 
was  elected  the  first  delegate  to  congress  from  the  Northwest  territory. 
From  the  blaze  of  glory  acquired  at  Tippecanoe,  he  went  on  increas- 
ing in  intellectual  lustre  and  in  moral  worth,  until  he  was  placed  by 
the  almost  unanimous  vote  of  the  people  at  the  highest  station  in  their 
power  to  give.  His  unexpected  and  universally  regretted  demise  was 
a  powerful  illustration  of  the  uncertain  termination  of  all  the  plans  of 
man.  He  is  interred  on  the  summit  of  a  knoll,  which  is  beautifully 
conspicuous  to  miles  of  the  river  and  country  around.  Long  may  his 
memory  be  blessed  by  the  thousands  who  annually  pass  up  and  down 
the  Ohio  in  sight  of  his  tomb,  and  his  name  preserved  as  a  watchword 
by  all  true  lovers  of  their  country. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

FROM  NORTH  BEND  TO  THE  MISSISSIPPI. 

Bigbone  and  its  curiosities — Kentucky  river,  Beargrass  and  Com  island — Louisville  and  the 
falls — John  Graham,  Esq. — Salt  river  and  Hendersonville,  Water-fowl  and  birds  of  prey— 
ShawnmUnrn — Scenery  to  the  Grand  Chain  described — Anecdote  of  Cave-in-rock — Fort 
Wilkinson,  Massac — Grand  Chain,  pecan,  mouth  of  the  Ohio. 

Fifty  miles  below  Cincinnati  they  passed  the  mouth  of  Bigbone 
creek,  so  named  from  its  running  through  the  Bigbone  lick.  This 
celebrated  spot  is  in  Kentucky,  two  miles  from  the  Ohio  river,  and 
covers  a  space  of  about  ten  acres.  When  first  visited  by  the  hunters 
and  early  settlers  of  the  country,  the  surface  was  strewed  with  the 
tusks,  grinders,  ribs,  and  other  bones  of  the  huge  mastodon  ;  inter- 
mingled with  those  of  several  other  extinct  animals.  The  collectors 
of  specimens  for  cabinets  of  natural  history  and  for  museums,  have 
since  removed  all  that  were  on  or  near  the  surface;  and  they  now 
can  only  be  obtained  by  digging  to  a  considerable  depth.  It  is  esti- 
mated by  Mr.  Cooper,  of  New  York,  that  the  bones  of  one  hundred 
mastodons,  and  twenty  of  the  elephant,  besides  those  of  several  other 
animals,  have  been  collected  at  this  place.  These  were  probably  en- 
gulfed in  the  mud  and  slime  as  they  contended  with  each  other  for 
the  salt  water,  which  is  found  on  the  margin  of  the  creek,  and  deeply 
impregnates  the  earth  of  the  lick.  It  was  first  made  known  to  hunt- 
ers by  the  buffalo  paths  which  led  to  it  from  all  directions,  and  were 
worn  deep  and  wide  into  the  soil  for  miles  in  extent  as  if  traveled  for 
ages. 

Fifty-two  miles  above  the  falls  of  the  Ohio,  and  ninety  below  Cin- 
cinnati, they  passed  the  mouth  of  Kentucky  river,  where  there  was  a 
small  town,  and  had  for  several  years  during  the  Indian  wars  been  a 
stockaded  garrison.  From  thence  to  the  falls  on  either  bank  of  the 
river  there  was  no  town  of  any  note,  and  but  thinly  scattered  settle- 
ments. In  two  days  after  leaving  Cincinnati,  the  schooner  reached 
the  falls  without  accident.  The  first  permanent  settlement  was  made 
here  in  the  year  1778 ;  although  land  surveyors  and  hunters  had  vis- 
ited the  region  on  Beargrass  creek  as  early  as  1773.  In  the  former 
year  thirteen  families  came  down  the  Ohio  from  head  waters,  under 
the  direction  of  colonel  George  Rogers  Clark,  so  famous  in  early  west- 
ern adventure,  and  who  at  that  time  had  under  his  command  a  de- 
tachment of  soldiers.  Near  the  Kentucky  shore  is  a  large  island  on 
which  they  first  located  r.nd  erected  cabins;  and  from  the  circum- 
stance of  the  first  crop  of  corn  being  raised  there,  it  took  the  name  of 
"  Corn  island,"  and  retains  it  to  this  day. 

In  1780,  colonel  Clark  erected  a  fort  on  the  main  land,  and  the  set-i 
tiers  began  to  build  their  log  dwellings  close  under  its  protection,  i 
From  this  beginning  has  sprung  the  present  large  and  commercial  city  ' 
of  Louisville.     The  first  store  of  dry  goods  opened  there  was  in  the 
year  1783  by  Daniel  Broadhead.     The  second  in  the  state  was  at 
Lexington,  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1784,  by  general  James  Wilker- 
kou.     At  that  period  of  the  visit  of  the  Nonpariel,  quite  a  brisk  little 
town  had  sprung  up  and  had  grown  more  rapidly  since  the  upward 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  rivers  had  commenced  j  this 
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spot  being  the  carrying  place  for  the  merchandise  intended  foi  the 
country  above,  as  the  obstruction  to  navigation  by  the  falls  made  it 
necessary  for  the  barges  to  land  a  part  if  not  all  their  freight  beforo 
attempting  the  ascent  of  so  rapid  a  current.  At  low  stages  of  the 
river  it  was  very  dangerous  descending  the  rapids  with  boats,  and 
few  attempted  it  when  below  a  certain  mark  well  known  to  the 
pilots.  From  the  rocks  and  islands  scattered  through  this  pass  the 
river  is  divided  into  three  channels  or  "chutes;"  viz.  the  Kentucky, 
the  middle,  and  the  Indian  chute.  The  latter  name  was  derived  from 
its  lying  on  the  north  or  Indian  side  of  the  Ohio ;  and  from  the  fact  of 
the  savages  keeping  possession  of  that  shore  for  many  years  after  the 
whites  had  occupied  the  south  side.  In  making  this  descent,  boats 
were  often  wrecked  and  sunk  on  the  rocks  which  filled  and  lined  the 
tortuous  channels.  Aided  by  the  rise  in  the  river  and  the  help  of  a 
skilful  pilot,  the  little  schooner  passed  down  the  middle  chute  with  the 
rapidity  of  an  arrow,  and  was  safely  moored  in  the  harbor  at  the  foot 
of  the  falls,  now  called  Shippingsport.  At  that  day  not  one  of  the 
towns  which  cluster  about  the  falls  was  in  existence;  and  what  is 
now  Louisville  sat  solitary  and  alone  on  the  rocky  shore  of  the  rapids, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  log  cabins  and  one  or  two  store  houses  at 
the  foot  of  the  falls.  At  the  head,  on  the  Indian  shore,  were  a  few 
cabins,  called  "  Clark's  grant." 

While  lying  here  they  took  on  board  as  a  passenger  John  Graham, 
Esq.,  who  was  on  his  way  to  New  Orleans.  This  gentleman  had  re- 
cently returned  from  France,  where  he  had  acted  as  secretary  to  Mr. 
Monroe,  our  minister  at  Paris.  He  now  was  appointed  secretary  to 
C.  C.  Claiborne,  governor  of  the  territory  of  Louisiana,  ceded  in  De- 
cember, 1803,  to  the  United  States.  Mr.  Graham  was  in  the  prima 
of  life ;  of  a  noble  and  commanding  person,  prepossessing  counte- 
nance, and  agreeable  manners.  He  was  a  great  acquisition  to  the 
owners  of  the  Nonpariel,  and  beguiled  the  weary  some  length  of  the 
voyage  by  his  instructive  conversation  and  anecdotes  of  foreign  trav- 
els. His  father  was  one  of  the  earliest  land  adventurers  on  the  Ohio 
river  amidst  the  vast  territory  of  Virginia,  and  a  tract  below  Letart's 
falls  is  still  known  by  the  name  of  "  Graham's  station." 

Having  taken  on  board  a  few  stores  for  the  larder,  the  crew  un 
moored  the  little  schooner  and  put  off  in  fine  spirits  for  the  mouth  of 
the  Ohio.  With  a  few  exceptions,  the  whole  distance  on  both  shores 
was  a  wilderness.  Here  and  there  appeared  the  hut  of  a  new  settler, 
and  at  remote  points  a  few  small  towns.  At  the  mouth  of  Salt  river 
there  had  once  been  a  frontier  garrison  of  Kentucky,  and  now  stood  a 
few  log  houses.  One  hundred  and  eighty  miles  below  this  was  the 
Redbanks,  or  Hendersonville,  quite  a  small  village.  Here  they  came 
to  for  a  short  time  to  purchase  eggs,  chickens  and  milk,  which  were 
both  cheap  and  plentiful.  A  few  weeks  earlier  in  the  spring,  the 
Ohio,  from  the  mouth  of  Salt  river  to  the  Mississippi,  was  annually 
visited  by  immense  flocks  of  water-fowl ;  consisting  of  the  various 
species  of  ducks  common  to  the  western  streams,  and  wild  geese. 
Some  of  the  ducks  were  of  the  most  rich  and  beautiful  plumage,  while 
others  were  celebrated  for  their  fine  flavored  meat  and  excellencies 
for  the  table.    They  abounded  to  an  extent  and  multiplicity  of  num 
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bers  that  no  one  at  this  day  would  believe,  unless  he  had  been  an  eye 
witness.  They  had  now  mostly  taken  their  flight  to  the  great  north- 
ern lakes;  though  a  few  still  lingered  behind  as  if  unwilling  to  leave 
so  favorite  a  feeding  ground ;  sufficient  however  were  left  to  afford 
Graham  and  Charles  Devoll,  who  were  both  keen  sportsmen,  ample 
employment  with  their  rifles,  as  they  floated  calmly  along,  and  many 
a  fine  roast  for  their  dinners.  Eagles  and  vultures  were  seen  in  great 
numbers  in  a  region  that  so  much  abounded  with  their  favorite  food. 
The  former  bird,  it  is  said,  never  feeds  on  tainted  or  putrid  meat,  but 
seeks  a  fresh  supply  for  every  meal.  From  this  circumstance,  well 
known  to  western  hunters,  the  flesh  of  the  bald  eagle  was  considered 
by  many  of  them  fully  equal,  if  not  superior  to  that  of  the  wild  tur- 
key, and  always  eaten  when  fat.  By  one  who  has  often  partaken  of 
their  meat,  I  am  told  that  he  considered  it  a  richer  and  nicer  food  than 
that  of  the  turkey.  Another  peculiarity  of  this  noble  bird  is,  that  he 
never  makes  two  meals  from  the  same  carcass,  but  leaves  it  to  be 
devoured  by  the  less  fastidious  vulture  and  turkey-buzzard. 

Fifty-four  miles  below  the  Redbanks,  and  ten  miles  below  the  mouth 
of  the  Wabash,  they  passed  Shawneetown,  at  that  time  consisting  of 
only  a  few  log  houses,  and  formerly  belonging  to  the  Shawnee  Indi- 
ans. In  a  few  years  after  this  period  it  became  a  noted  landing  place 
for  immigrants  removing  to  Illinois  and  Missouri ;  but  in  1S05  the 
whole  of  that  country,  excepting  a  few  French  settlements,  was  in  the 
possession  of  the  savages. 

From  Shawneetown  to  the  "  Grand  Chain,"  just  below  old  Fort 
Wilkerson,  the  Ohio  is  bordered  with  the  richest  and  most  romantic 
scenery  to  be  seen  between  Pittsburgh  and  its  mouth.  As  the  Non- 
pariel  floated  quietly  along  past  "  Battery  Rock,"  "  Cave-m-rock"  and 
"Tower  Rock,"  noted  promontories  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river, 
some  of  which  have  their  bases  in  the  stream  as  they  rise  in  perpen- 
dicular cliffs  from  the  shore ;  Graham  could  not  withhold  his  exclam- 
ations of  delight  at  the  various  beauties  which  were  unfolded  at  every 
turn  of  the  river.  The  rich  green  of  the  forests,  the  graceful  curves  of 
the  hillsides,  reflected  in  the  placid  bosom  of  the  Ohio,  to  be  seen  and 
enjoyed,  should  be  viewed  from  the  deck  of  some  quiet  boat  as  she 
floats  calmly  along  with  the  current,  and  not  from  the  hurried  and  rap- 
id moving  steam-boat.  The  entrance  of  the  Cumberland  and  Tennes- 
see rivers,  with  Hurricane  and  Diamond  islands,  are  all  interesting 
and  prominent  points  of  the  scenery  of  this  region.  Had  those  streams 
pursued  their  course  a  few  miles  farther,  before  joining  the  Ohio,  they 
would  have  united  their  waters  like  the  Alleghany  and  Monongahela. 
On  the  summit  of  "  Tower  Rock"  there  is  said  to  be  a  mound  con- 
structed of  large  blocks  of  stone,  erected  by  those  ancient  people  who 
once  inhabited  this  country  as  an  observatory  or  watchtower.  In 
the  face  of  the  "  Cave-in-rock"  there  is  a  notable  cavern,  often  visited 
by  travelers  and  persons  descending  the  river  in  flatboats — steam-boats 
being  always  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  bestow  any  time  on  the  pictu- 
resque or  beautiful.  This  cavern  or  grotto  has  been  chiseled  by  the 
tooth  of  time  in  a  compact  lime  rock ;  and  is  one  hundred  and  sixty 
feet  in  length,  eighty-eight  feet  in  width,  and  forty  feet  in  height  at 
the  entrance ;  tapering  away  gradually  to  its  extremity,  like  the  ex- 
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panded  mouth  of  some  huge  animal.  A  few  years  before  this  voyage 
the  cave  had  been  the  den  of  a  gang  of  river  highwaymen,  composed 
of  renegade  white  men  and  Indians :  the  captain  was  by  the  name  of 
Wilson.  Some  boats  were  enticed  ashore  by  a  sign  board  on  which 
was  written  in  large  letters,  "  Boat  stores  and  tavern."  From  this 
it  took  the  name  of  Cave-inn-rock.  Others,  which  could  not  be  en- 
ticed to  land,  were  boarded  from  canoes  and  taken  by  force.  The 
crews  were  murdered  and  boats  plundered.  If  loaded  with  provis- 
ions for  the  Orleans  market,  a  crew  of  their  own  men  was  put  on 
board  and  the  load  sold  at  some  town  on  the  Mississippi,  the  hands 
returning  by  land  with  the  money.  They  were  finally  routed  by  an 
armed  boat  sent  on  purpose  from  head  waters,  as  most  of  the  plun- 
dered boats  were  from  that  quarter. 

As  the  Nonpariel  approached  near  the  mouth  of  this  dreaded  cave, 
a  little  after  twilight,  they  were  startled  at  seeing  the  bright  blaze  of 
a  fire  at  its  entrance.  Knowing  of  its  former  fame  as  the  den  of  a 
band  of  robbers,  they  could  not  entirely  suppress  the  suspicions  it 
awoke  in  their  minds  of  its  being  again  occupied  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. Nevertheless  as  they  had  previously  determined  not  to  pass 
this  noted  spot  without  making  it  a  visit,  they  anchored  the  schooner 
a  little  distance  from  the  shore  and  landed  in  the  skiff.  Being  well 
armed  with  pistols  they  marched  boldly  up  to  the  cavern;  when,  in- 
stead of  being  greeted  with  the  rough  language  and  scowling  visages 
of  a  band  of  robbers,  they  found  the  cave  occupied  with  smiling  fe- 
males and  sportive  children.  A  part  of  the  women  were  busily  oc- 
cupied with  their  spinning  wheels,  while  others  prepared  the  evening 
meal.  Their  suspicions  however  were  not  fully  removed  by  all  these 
appearances  of  domestic  peace ;  still  thinking  that  the  men  must  be 
secreted  in  some  hidden  corner  of  the  cave  ready  to  fall  on  them  una- 
wares. On  a  little  further  conversation  they  found  the  present  occu- 
pants of  the  dreaded  cave  consisted  of  four  young  immigrant  families 
from  Kentucky,  going  to  settle  in  Illinois.  The  females  were  yet  in 
the  bloom  of  life.  Their  husbands  had  bought  or  taken  up  lands  a 
few  miles  back  from  the  river,  and  after  moving  their  families  and 
household  goods  to  this  spot  had  returned  to  their  former  residences 
to  bring  out  their  cattle ;  in  the  mean  time  leaving  their  wives  and 
children  in  the  occupancy  of  the  cave  till  their  return.  At  that  early 
day  nearly  all  the  wearing  apparel  of  the  inhabitants,  and  quite  all 
their  bedding,  was  manufactured  within  their  own  dwellings;  and 
these  hardy  occupiers  of  the  frontiers,  having  been  brought  up  like  the 
virtuous  woman,  "  whose  price  is  above  rubies,"  to  turn  their  hands 
to  the  distaff,  and  having  brought  with  their  spinning  wheels  and 
looms  an  abundance  of  flax,  spent  the  weary  days  of  their  husbands' 
absence  in  the  useful  employment  of  spinning.  A  large  fire  in  the 
mouth  of  the  cave  gave  cheerfulness  to  the  gloomy  spot,  and  enabled 
them  at  night  to  proceed  with  their  labors,  while  its  bright  rays  were 
reflected  from  the  looms,  beds  and  household  utensils,  which  lay  piled 
up  along  the  side  of  the  cave.  By  day  the  sun  afforded  them  light, 
the  mouth  being  spacious  and  elevated,  while  the  roof  sheltered  them 
from  the  rain.  They  were  in  daily  expectation  of  the  arrival  of  their 
nusbands,  when  they  would  move  out  on  to  their  farms  in  company. 
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A  little  conversation  soon  dissipated  all  suspicions  of  harm  from  the 
minds  of  their  visitors,  for  when  was  woman  ever  known  to  act  the 
part  of  a  betrayer?  and  borrowing  from  them  a  torch,  they  explored 
the  hidden  recesses  of  the  cave.  At  this  time  no  vestiges  of  its  former 
occupants  remained  but  a  few  scattered  barrel  staves  and  the  traces 
of  their  fires  against  the  blackened  sides  of  the  rock.  The  walls,  even 
at  that  early  day,  were  thickly  scored  with  the  names  of  former  visit- 
ors, to  which  they  hastily  added  their  own,  and  thousands  have  no 
doubt  been  added  since.  Bidding  a  warm  farewell  to  this  singular 
and  solitary  community,  they  entered  their  boat,  greatly  wondering 
at  the  courage  and  confidence  of  these  lonely  females.  Their  surprise 
however  in  a  manner  subsided,  when  they  reflected  that  they  were 
the  daughters  of  Kentucky,  and  from  the  land  of  Daniel  Boon. 

At  the  head  of  the  Grand  Chain  on  the  right  bank  stood  Fort  Wil- 
kerson,  being  one  of  the  cordon  of  defences  built  by  the  United  States 
during  the  Indian  war  to  keep  the  savages  in  check.  The  town  of 
Wilkersonville  stands  on  its  site.  It  was  erected  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  colonel  Strong,  an  officer  with  general  St.  Clair,  and  an 
inmate  of  the  garrison  at  Marietta,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  in 
1790.  Old  Fort  Massac  was  built  by  the  French,  and  had  long  since 
gone  to  decay ;  it  was  fifteen  miles  above  Fort  Wilkerson.  Some 
years  after  the  building  of  this  fort,  colonel  Strong,  whose  employ- 
ment confined  him  to  the  malarious  shores  of  the  Mississippi,  sicken- 
ed with  a  fever  and  visited  the  cedar  bluffs  and  high  banks  of  Fort 
Wilkerson  for  the  recovery  of  his  health.  He  however  died  here; 
shortly  after  which  his  son  died  also  in  the  prime  of  life;  and  both 
lie  buried  near  its  walls.  Charles  and  Barker  both  landed  and  visited 
their  graves,  as  they  had  formerly  been  intimately  acquainted  with 
them  while  living  in  the  garrison  at  Marietta. 

The  "  Grand  Chain,"  quite  an  imposing  name,  is  a  large  ledge  of 
rocks  which  crossed  the  Ohio  in  a  very  oblique  direction  from  the 
Kentucky  to  the  Illinois  shore,  and  would  seem  to  have  been  the  base 
of  a  range  of  hills  called  by  Schoolcraft  the  "  Shawnee  mountains," 
cut  across  by  the  river  in  its  youthful  days.  It  however  occasions  but 
little  obstruction  to  navigation  except  in  very  low  stages  of  water. 
From  the  head  of  the  Grand  Chain  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  is  twenty 
miles.  At  that  day  the  whole  distance  was  a  wilderness  and  the 
shores  covered  with  a  dense  forest.  From  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  to 
the  Wabash  are  found  several  species  of  trees  not  common  to  the 
country  above  the  falls :  amongst  them  is  the  pecan,  which  is  so 
abundant  in  some  districts  on  the  lower  portion  of  the  river  as  to  form 
groves  or  natural  orchards  of  this  species  of  tree.  "  Pekaun,"  is  a 
Shawnee  word,  and  means  "  the  nut."  The  catalpa  is  also  found 
growing  here  as  indigenous  to  the  climate,  perfuming  the  air  with  its 
immense  clusters  of  rich  blossoms.  The  land  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Ohio  is  level  and  low,  subject  to  frequent  inundations  by  floods  in 
the  Ohio  and  Mississippi.  Were  it  not  for  this  circumstance,  and 
were  the  site  otherwise  favorable,  under  a  wise  policy  we  might  ex- 
pect in  this  neighborhood  would  rise  one  of  the  largest  commercial 
cities  in  the  Union.  Several  efforts  have  been  made  to  build  towns 
in  that  vicinity  without  success.  (To  be  continued. J 
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HISTORY  OF  A  VOYAGE  FROM  MARIETTA  TO  NEW 
ORLEANS,  IN  1805. 

CHAPTER  V. 

FROM  THE  MOUTH  OF  THE  OHIO  TO  FORT  PICKERING. 

The  Mississippi,  New  Madrid,  Jefferson — The  great  earthquake  of  1811 — Graphic  account 
of  it  by  an  eye-witness — Rapid  movement — Southern  birds — Fort  Pickering. 

As  the  Nonpariel  passed  from  the  smooth  waters  of  the  Ohio  into 
the  turbulent  current  of  the  "  father  of  rivers,"  the  wind  freshened,  and 
spreading  their  broad  sail  to  the  breeze,  the  little  vessel  glided  swiftly 
along  over  the  boiling  eddies  of  the  Mississippi.  The  transit  from 
the  quiet  Ohio  to  the  hurried  motion  of  the  former  river  is  always  an 
interesting  period  in  a  voyage  to  New  Orleans,  and  especially  so  to 
those  who  witness  it  for  the  first  time.  Such  was  now  the  situation 
of  Charles  Devoll  and  Graham,  (the  captain  had  navigated  it  two  or 
three  times  before,)  who  viewed  the  contrast  with  wonder  and  admi- 
ration. Eight  or  ten  hours'  sail  served  to  transport  them  to  the  cheer- 
ful looking  little  town  of  New  Madrid,  a  distance  of  sixty  miles.  It 
stood  on  a  high  bank,  in  a  broad  bend  of  the  river.  Many  of  the 
houses  were  painted  white,  with  wide  verandas  or  piazzas;  and 
coming  as  they  did  from  a  wilderness  region,  where  no  town  had 
greeted  their  eyes  since  leaving  the  falls,  the  first  view  of  this  smiling 
village  was  animating  and  delightful.  The  inhabitants  were  a  mixed 
people  of  French,  Spanish  and  American.  Under  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernment it  had  been  a  town  of  considerable  importance,  and  the  resi- 
dence of  a  military  commandant.  It  was  the  site  of  a  small  fort,  and 
required  all  boats  descending  the  river  to  stop  and  pay  a  duty  on  their 
load  ;  but  now  being  in  the  hands  of  the  Americans,  this  custom,  so 
annoying  to  the  republicans  of  the  valley  of  the  Ohio,  had  ceased. 
When  the  duty  was  paid  the  boat  or  vessel  received  a  clearance  or  li- 
cense, by  which  they  might  sell  their  load  at  any  of  the  ports  or 
towns  on  the  Mississippi.  Of  these  exactions  loud  complaints  were 
made  by  the  western  boatmen,  and  no  doubt  were  greatly  influential 
in  hastening  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  by  the  United  States.  At  one 
time  the  people  had  serious  thoughts  of  taking  the  country  by  force 
of  arms  and  driving  out  these  hard  hearted  exacters.  A  much  wiser 
course  was  however  taken  by  the  cautious  Jefferson ;  by  which  he 
not  only  secured  the  quiet  possession  of  the  country,  but  also  the  pay- 
ment of  several  millions  of  dollars  of  debts  due  to  his  countrymen. 
The  practice  of  collecting  custom  from  the  boats  and  vessels  of  stran- 
gers, who  sail  on  the  waters  within  the  territory  of  another  tribe  or 
nation,  is  of  ancient  usage,  and  still  in  fashion  amongst  the  petty  sov- 
ereigns along  the  borders  of  the  Rhine,  and  other  large  rivers  of  Eu- 
rope. New  Madrid  was  founded  by  colonel  George  Morgan,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, with  the  permission  of  the  Spanish  government,  soon  after 
the  war  of  independence.  The  site  was  considered  to  be  a  very  ju- 
dicious one  for  a  town,  and  at  the  time  of  this  voyage  contained  a 
population  of  three  or  four  hundred  inhabitants,  amongst  which  were 
a  number  of  genteel  families,  noted  for  their  hospitality. 

A  few  years  after  this,  New  Madrid  was  overwhelmed  by  the  most 
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violent  earthquake  that  ever  was  known  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
town  in  a  manner  depopulated.  The  reason  why  so  few  of  the  in- 
habitants were  destroyed,  was  owing  to  the  materials  of  their  dwell- 
ings being  of  wood,  instead  of  brick  or  stone.  At  Caraccas,  where 
an  earthquake  took  place  near  the  same  time,  thousands  of  the  peo- 
ple were  crushed  beneath  the  ruins  of  their  stone  houses ;  although  it 
is  not  probable  the  concussions  were  more  violent  than  they  were  on 
the  Mississippi.  A  brief  description  of  that  event  may  not  be  unin- 
teresting to  readers  of  the  present  day.  The  centre  of  its  violence 
was  thought  to  be  near  the  Little  Prairie,  twenty -five  or  thirty  miles 
below  New  Madrid ;  the  vibrations  from  which  were  felt  all  over  the 
valley  of  the  Ohio,  as  high  up  as  Pittsburgh.  The  first  shock  was 
felt  in  the  night  of  the  16th  of  December,  1811,  and  was  repeated  at 
intervals,  with  decreasing  violence,  into  February  following.  New 
Madrid,  having  suffered  more  than  any  other  town  on  the  Mississippi 
from  its  effects,  was  considered  as  situated  near  the  focus  from  whence 
the  undulations  proceeded. 

From  an  eye-witness,  who  was  then  about  forty  miles  below  that 
town,  in  a  flat  boat,  on  his  way  to  New  Orleans  with  a  load  of  pro- 
duce, and  who  narrated  the  scene  to  me,  the  agitation  which  convulsed 
the  earth  and  the  waters  of  the  mighty  Mississippi  filled  every  living 
creature  with  horror.  The  first  shock  took  place  in  the  night,  while 
the  boat  was  lying  at  the  shore  in  company  with  several  others.  At 
this  period  there  was  danger  apprehended  from  the  southern  Indians, 
it  being  soon  after  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe,  and  for  safety  several 
boats  kept  in  company,  for  mutual  defense  in  case  of  an  attack.  In 
the  middle  of  the  night  there  was  a  terrible  shock  and  jarring  of  the 
boats,  so  that  the  crews  were  all  awakened  and  hurried  on  deck  with 
their  weapons  of  defense  in  their  hands,  thinking  the  Indians  were 
rushing  on  board.  The  ducks,  geese,  swans,  and  various  other  aqua- 
tic birds,  whose  numberless  flocks  were  quietly  resting  in  the  eddies 
of  the  river,  were  thrown  into  the  greatest  tumult,  and  with  loud 
screams  expressed  their  alarm  in  accents  of  terror.  The  noise  and 
commotion  soon  became  hushed,  and  nothing  could  be  discovered  to 
excite  apprehension,  so  that  the  boatmen  concluded  that  the  shock 
was  occasioned  by  the  falling  in  of  a  large  mass  of  the  bank  of  the 
river  near  them.  As  soon  as  it  was  light  enough  to  distinguish  ob- 
jects, the  crews  were  all  up  making  ready  to  depart.  Directly  a  loud 
roaring  and  hissing  was  heard,  like  the  escape  of  steam  from  a  boiler, 
accompanied  by  the  most  violent  agitation  of  the  shores  and  tremen- 
dous boiling  up  of  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  in  huge  swells,  rolling 
the  waters  below  back  on  the  descending  stream,  and  tossing  the 
boats  about  so  violently  that  the  men  with  difficulty  could  keep  on 
their  feet.  The  sandbars  and  points  of  the  islands  gave  way,  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  tumultuous  bosom  of  the  river;  carrying  down  with 
them  the  cottonwood  trees,  cracking  and  crashing,  tossing  their  arms 
to  and  fro,  as  if  sensible  of  their  danger,  while  they  disappeared  be- 
neath the  flood.  The  water  of  the  river,  which  the  day  before  was 
tolerably  clear,  being  rather  low,  changed  to  a  reddish  hue,  and  be- 
came thick  with  mud  thrown  up  from  its  bottom;  while  the  surface, 
lashed  violently  by  the  agitation  of  the  earth  beneath,  was  covered 
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with  foam,  which,  gathering  into  masses  the  size  of  a  barrel,  floated 
along  on  the  trembling  surface.  The  earth  on  the  shores  opened  in 
wide  fissures,  and  closing  again,  threw  the  water,  sand  and  mud,  in 
huge  jets,  higher  than  the  tops  of  the  trees.  The  atmosphere  was 
filled  with  a  thick  vapor  or  gas,  to  which  the  light  imparted  a  pur- 
ple tinge,  altogether  different  in  appearance  from  the  autumnal  haze 
of  Indian  summer,  or  that  of  smoke.  From  the  temporary  check  to 
the  current,  by  the  heaving  up  of  the  bottom,  the  sinking  of  the  banks 
and  sandbars  into  the  bed  of  the  stream,  the  river  rose  in  a  few  minutes 
five  or  six  feet ;  and,  impatient  of  the  restraint,  again  rushed  forward 
with  redoubled  impetuosity,  hurrying  along  the  boats,  now  set  loose 
by  the  horror-struck  boatmen,  as  in  less  danger  on  the  water  than  at 
the  shore,  where  the  banks  threatened  every  moment  to  destroy  them 
by  the  falling  earth,  or  carry  them  down  in  the  vortices  of  the  sinking 
masses.  Many  boats  were  overwhelmed  in  this  manner,  and  their 
crews  perished  with  them.  It  required  the  utmost  exertions  of  the 
men  to  keep  the  boat,  of  which  my  informant  was  the  owner,  in  the 
middle  of  the  river,  as  far  from  the  shores,  sandbars  and  islands,  as 
they  could.  Numerous  boats  were  wrecked  on  the  snags  and  old 
trees  thrown  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  Mississippi,  where  they  had 
quietly  rested  for  ages,  while  others  were  sunk  or  stranded  on  the 
sandbars  and  islands.  At  New  Madrid  several  boats  were  carried 
by  the  reflux  of  the  current  into  a  small  stream  that  puts  into  the 
river  just  above  the  town,  and  left  on  the  ground  by  the  returning 
water  a  considerable  distance  from  the  Mississippi.  A  man  who  be- 
longed to  one  of  the  company  boats  was  left  for  several  hours  on  the 
upright  trunk  of  an  old  snag  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  against  which 
his  boat  was  wrecked  and  sunk.  It  stood  with  the  roots  a  few  feet 
above  the  water,  and  to  these  he  contrived  to  attach  himself,  while 
every  fresh  shock  threw  the  agitated  waves  against  him,  and  kept 
gradually  settling  the  tree  deeper  into  the  mud  at  the  bottom,  bringing 
him  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  deep  muddy  waters,  which,  to  his  terri- 
fied imagination,  seemed  desirous  of  swallowing  him  up.  While 
hanging  here,  calling  with  piteous  shouts  for  aid,  several  boats  passed 
by  without  being  able  to  relieve  him,  until  finally  a  skiff  was  well 
manned,  rowed  a  short  distance  above  him,  and  dropped  down  stream 
close  to  the  snag,  from  which  he  tumbled  into  the  boat  as  she  floated 
by.  The  scenes  which  occurred  for  several  days,  during  the  repeated 
shocks,  were  horrible.  The  most  destructive  took  place  in  the  begin- 
ning, although  they  were  repeated  for  many  weeks,  becoming  lighter 
and  lighter  until  they  died  away  in  slight  vibrations,  like  the  jarring 
of  steam  in  an  immense  boiler.  The  sulphurated  gases  that  were  dis- 
charged during  the  shocks  tainted  the  air  with  their  noxious  effluvia, 
and  so  strongly  impregnated  the  water  of  the  river,  to  the  distance  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  below,  that  it  could  hardly  be  used  for 
any  purpose  for  a  number  of  days.  New  Madrid,  which  stood  on  a 
bluff  bank,  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  above  the  summer  floods,  sunk  so 
low  that  the  next  rise  covered  it  to  the  depth  of  five  feet.  The  bot- 
toms of  several  fine  lakes  in  the  vicinity  were  elevated  so  as  to  be- 
come dry  land,  and  have  since  been  planted  with  corn! 

Returning  from  this  digression,  we  will  resume  the  narrative  of  the 
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voyage  of  the  Nonpariel.  After  lying  by  a  few  hours,  selling  some 
articles  of  the  load,  and  taking  a  view  of  the  town,  they  put  off  into 
the  current,  making  a  much  more  rapid  progress  than  while  on  the 
Ohio.  The  whole  way  from  this  place  to  the  lower  Chickasaw 
bluffs,  or  Fort  Pickering,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  forty  miles, 
was  a  wilderness,  occupied  by  the  tribe  of  Indians  whose  name  is 
given  to  the  bluffs.  These  bluffs  are  ridges  of  high  land,  which 
rising  in  the  interior  of  the  country  on  the  left  bank,  terminate  ab 
ruptly  on  the  river.  At  some  remote  period,  there  was  probably  a 
time  when  these  ridges  were  continued  across  the  space  now  occu- 
pied by  the  alluvions  of  the  Mississippi.  They  are  seated  in  the  east- 
erly bends  of  the  river,  with  widely  extended  bottoms  on  the  westerly 
shore,  and  are  four  in  number.  The  state  of  Tennessee  includes 
them  within  her  boundaries. 

As  they  sailed  gaily  along,  the  attention  of  Charles  and  Graham 
was  constantly  arrested  by  the  noisy  chattering  of  the  paroquets. 
Their  gay  plumage  and  lively  motions,  as  they  hopped  from  branch 
to  branch  amongst  the  deep  green  foliage  of  the  trees,  several  of 
which  were  in  flower,  afforded  a  constant  theme  for  remark ;  while 
the  more  staid  habits  and  quiet  movements  of  the  pelicans,  swans  and 
sand  hill  cranes  added  another  charm  to  the  picturesque  scenery. 
The  latter  bird,  so  named  from  their  attachment  to  sandbars  and 
heads  of  islands,  where  they  wade  in  the  water  and  search  for 
worms,  snails  and  small  shells,  their  favorite  food,  existed  in  thou- 
sands, and  covered  the  heads  of  the  islands  with  their  numbers.  At 
these  they  could  not  refrain  from  firing  an  occasional  shot ;  although 
they  appeared  to  be  but  little  disturbed  by  the  report  of  the  rifle, 
merely  raising  their  heads  for  a  moment  and  returning  again  to  dab- 
bling in  the  sand.  The  swan  is  a  majestic,  beautiful  bird,  and  cele- 
brated from  the  earliest  antiquity  for  its  graceful  form  and  move- 
ments on  the  water.  The  pelican  is  more  plebeian  in  his  manners 
and  shape.  Furnished  with  a  long  broad  bill,  the  upper  mandible  of 
which  terminates  in  a  hook,  he  is  enabled  to  carry  on  his  occupation 
of  fishing  with  success.  Beneath  the  lower  mandible,  and  extending 
to  the  breast,  there  is  a  membraneous  sack,  or  bag,  that  will  hold 
from  a  quart  to  half  a  gallon,  in  which  he  deposits  the  proceeds  of  his 
labor,  after  satisfying  his  own  appetite,  for  the  use  of  his  family. 

Occupied  with  such  a  variety  of  objects  the  time  passed  rapidly 
away,  and  the  vessel  reached  Fort  Pickering  in  forty-eight  hours. 

Fort  Pickering  was  built  by  colonel  Strong  a  few  years  before.  It 
stood  on  elevated  and  commanding  ground,  and  was  quite  an  import- 
ant station.  The  garrison  consisted  of  one  hundred  men.  The  cap- 
tain was  acquainted  with  several  of  the  officers,  and  they  spent  a  few 
hours  very  sociably  at  the  garrison.  They  did  not.  sell  many  articles 
of  their  load,  as  they  thought  a  better  price  might  be  obtained  below. 
The  spot  where  Fort  Pickering  was  erected  is  now  occupied  by  the 
town  of  Girard ;  while  Memphis  stands  three  miles  above  on  the  ele- 
vation of  the  lower  Chickasaw  bluff,  and  is  quite  a  brisk  town  that 
has  sprung  up  within  a  few  years.  In  1S05  very  few  whites  had 
ventured  to  settle  along  the  shores  of  the  Mississippi  from  New  Mad- 
rid to  the  "  Walnut  hills,"  a  distance  of  nearly  five  hundred  miles, 
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but  the  whole  region  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Indians.  A  con- 
siderable portion  of  this  space,  bordering  the  left  bank  of  the  river, 
remains  to  this  day  unsettled,  being  covered  with  water  at  every 
flood  to  the  depth  often  or  fifteen  feet,  and  flowing  back  from  twenty 
to  thirty  miles  from  the  river. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

FROM  FORT  PICKERING  TO  BATON  ROUGE. 

Spanish  moss — Alligator  anecdote — Walnut  hills — Natchez — Anecdote  of  Philip  Dodridge 
Mr.  Graham,  old  Thom  and  Bill  leave  the  Nonpariel — Baton  Rouge. 

Shortly  after  leaving  Fort  Pickering  a  striking  change  was  noticed 
in  the  vegetable  productions  of  the  country.  The  dark  brown  foliage 
of  the  cypress,  with  its  thickly  clustering  branches,  had  been  seen  for 
the  last  few  days  along  the  swampy  borders  of  the  river,  bi."  now  the 
"  Spanish  moss,"  (tillandsia  usneoides,)  appeared  hanging  in  fes- 
toons from  its  trunk  and  limbs.  This  parasitic  plant  is  peculiar  to 
the  lower  Mississippi  and  the  country  bordering  the  gulf  of  Mexico ; 
imparting  a  funereal  and  melancholy  expression  to  the  forests,  re- 
minding one  of  mourning  weeds  and  sepulchral  drapery,  as  the 
wind  sighs  and  moans  through  its  thread-like  texture.  It  however 
has  its  uses ;  affording  food  to  the  wild  deer  and  cattle,  when  they 
can  find  no  better,  and  a  valuable  article  for  stuffing  beds  and  mat- 
resses.  The  palmetto,  (chemcrops  latanier,)  with  its  evergreen 
foliage,  also  reminds  the  voyager  from  the  upper  waters  that  he  is 
approaching  the  warmer  regions  of  the  South. 

In  addition  to  these  new  tenants  of  the  land,  the  ill  favored  and  un- 
sightly form  of  the  alligator  is  seen  ;  lying  on  a  stationary  pile  of  drift 
wood,  or  stretched  on  a  sandbar,  enjoying  his  "  siesta"  in  the  warm 
rays  of  the  sun.  Barker,  who  had  navigated  this  river  before,  was 
familiar  with  their  appearance,  but  to  Charles  and  Graham  the  sight 
was  novel  and  exciting.  They  soon  made  up  their  minds  to  pick  a 
quarrel  with  them  the  first  good  opportunity,  and  requested  the  cap- 
tain, who  was  always  at  the  helm  and  keeping  a  look  out,  to  give 
them  notice  of  the  next  one  he  saw  asleep.  It  was  not  long  before 
one  was  seen  lying  on  a  drift  just  above  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas 
river.  They  immediately  sprang  into  the  little  skiff  that  was  towing 
along  at  the  stern  of  the  schooner,  armed  with  their  pistols,  intending 
to  give  him  a  shot  or  two  before  he  awakened.  With  great  caution 
they  dropped  the  skiff  slowly  along  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  sleep- 
ing monster,  and  Graham  was  just  raising  his  pistol  for  a  shot,  when, 
with  a  sudden  flirt,  he  rolled  into  the  water  so  near  them  as  nearly  to 
upset  their  little  boat.  Their  first  thought  was  that  he  would  attack 
them  in  the  river,  being  his  favorite  residence,  when  Charles,  putting 
all  his  strength  to  the  oars,  pulled  directly  for  the  schooner,  pleased  to 
escape  from  the  contest  with  no  further  harm  than  a  good  fright. 

In  three  days  aftej  leaving  Fort  Pickering  they  reached  the  "Wal- 
nut hills,"  where  was  a  small  village  of  log  huts  inhabited  chiefly  by 
hunters.  It  is  now  the  site  of  Vicksburgh,  a  large  flourishing  town 
and  a  port  from  which  is  shipped  a  great  portion  of  the  cotton  grown 
in  the  state  of  Mississippi.     Since  leaving  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  they 
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had  passed  but  few  flat  boats,  it  being  rather  late  in  the  season  ;  and 
besides  only  a  small  number  descended  at  this  early  day,  the  pro- 
duce of  the  country  on  that  river  being  mostly  wanted  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  new  settlers  which  were  daily  pouring  in  like  a  flood. 
Tennessee  and  Kentucky  having  been  longer  settled,  had  commenced 
sending  considerable  quantities  of  tobacco  and  flour  to  New  Orleans, 
even  while  it  was  under  the  Spanish  regime.  Robert  Williamson,  a 
native  of  Tennessee,  informed  me  that  he  had  sent  flour  down  the 
Cumberland  river  as  early  as  the  year  1787,  which  sold  at  New  Or- 
leans for  twenty-two  dollars  a  barrel ;  and  again  in  1793,  when  it 
brought  only  twelve  dollars.  There  was  then  a  duty  on  it  of  two 
dollars  per  barrel.  A  considerable  number  of  barges  had  began  to 
ascend  the  Mississippi,  with  groceries,  and  every  few  days  they  were 
greeted  with  the  sight  of  one  of  these  boats  toiling  upward  with  oar 
and  line  against  the  powerful  current  of  the  "father  of  rivers."  On 
these  occasions  the  lively  songs  and  rude  jokes  of  the  boatmen  served 
to  enliven  the  way,  and  afford  a  theme  for  remark  for  several  hours 
after.  The  amount  of  merchandise  sent  up  the  river  in  barges  in 
1805  could  not  have  been  great,  as  in  1810  it  amounted  only  to  three 
hundred  tons.  In  1813,  the  business  had  increased  to  three  thousand 
tons,  and  more  and  larger  boats  were  employed  ;  while  the  price  of 
freight  had  fallen  to  ninety  dollars  a  ton  to  the  falls  of  the  Ohio.  In 
the  year  1812,  the  first  steam-boat  run  on  the  river  between  New 
Orleans  and  Natchez,  performing  the  upward  voyage  in  seven  days, 
and  the  downward  in  two  days.  The  price  of  a  cabin  passage  up 
was  twenty-five  dollars,  a/id  down  it  was  eighteen  dollars.  In  the 
year  1815,  the  first  steam-boat  voyage  was  accomplished  between 
New  Orleans  and  Pittsburgh,  by  captain  Shreve,  in  the  Enterprise. 
The  trip  upward  was  performed  in  fifty-four  days,  twenty  of  which 
it  was  said  were  spent  in  stoppages  at  intermediate  ports.  Such  im- 
provements have  since  taken  place  as  to  shorten  the  period  to  about 
one  fourth  of  that  time. 

From  the  "  Walnut  hills"  to  Natchez,  a  distance  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  miles,  nothing  worthy  of  notice  occurred.  The  country 
was  more  settled  than  above,  and  the  openings  and  log  cabins  of  the 
cotton  planters  were  occasionally  seen.  The  cultivation  of  this  plant, 
now  so  important  an  article  in  the  exports  of  the  country,  was  begun 
by  the  Spaniards  as  early  as  the  year  1772,  in  the  vicinity  of  Nat- 
chez; but  was  greatly  lessened  in  value  from  the  difficulty  of  clear- 
ing it  from  the  seeds,  which  tedious  operation  was  performed  by 
hand  until  the  invention  of  the  "cotton  gin"  by  the  ingenious  Whit- 
ney. Natchez  was  at  this  time  a  town  of  considerable  size,  and  next 
in  importance  to  New  Orleans.  The  Nonpariel  had  been  twenty-one 
days  in  performing  the  voyage  from  Cincinnati.  While  lying  here 
they  sold  a  few  articles  of  their  load.  Cheese  readily  brought  thirty- 
seven  and  a  half  cents  a  pound;  grindstones,  being  a  new  and  rare 
article  in  this  market,  sold  quickly  to  the  mechanics  at  fifty  cents  an 
inch,  measuring  the  diameter  of  the  stone.  Natchez  had  been  in  the 
occupancy  of  the  United  States  since  the  year  1798,  when  it  was 
given  up  by  the  Spaniards,  who  had  held  it  since  1781.  The  first 
governor  of  the  Mississippi  territory  was  Winthrop  Sargent,  who  had 
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lived  in  Marietta  during  the  Indian  war.  He  was  succeeded  in  1802 
by  William  C.  C.  Claiborne,  who  in  1804  was  appointed  governor  of 
the  newly  acquired  territory  of  Louisiana. 

While  speaking  of  Natchez,  it  will  be  interesting  to  notice  a  curi- 
ous incident  in  the  life  of  Philip  Dodridge,  Esq.,  which  took  place  in 
this  town  about  the  year  1796.  Mr.  Dodridge,  as  is  well  known  to 
the  early  inhabitants  of  western  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  was  for 
many  years  one  of  the  most  noted  men  in  that  region  for  his  splendid 
talents  at  the  bar ;  and  has  probably  never  been  excelled,  if  he  has 
been  equalled,  for  his  discrimination  in  fathoming  the  depths  of  an 
intricate  case,  or  his  powerful  and  logical  reasoning  in  unfolding  it. 
His  father  was  amongst  the  earliest  settlers  of  northwestern  Virginia, 
in  the  vicinity  of  what  was  then  called  Charleston,  but  now  W'ells- 
burgh.  His  constitution  being  not  very  robust,  at  the  age  of  sixteen 
or  eighteen  years  he  was  taken  from  the  plough,  put  to  school,  and 
commenced  the  study  of  Latin.  His  vigorous  mind  drank  in  know- 
ledge with  the  rapidity  of  thought,  or  as  a  dry  sponge  absorbs  water. 
It  soon  became  a  habit  with  him  to  exercise  his  memory  in  changing 
the  common  conversation  around  him  into  the  idiom  of  his  studies; 
and  following  his  father  in  his  evening  and  morning  devotions,  he 
soon  learned  to  render  his  prayers  into  very  good  Latin,  and  to  con- 
verse with  his  teacher  quite  fluently.  This  close  application  to  his 
books,  although  it  invigorated  his  mental  powers,  yet  enfeebled  his 
body,  and  it  became  necessary  for  a  while  to  suspend  his  studies.  At 
this  period,  the  region  in  which  he  lived  had  become  so  much  im- 
proved as  to-  afford  considerable  surplus  produce  beyond  the  wants 
of  the  inhabitants,  the  only  market  for  which  was  to  be  found  on  the 
Mississippi  river  or  at  New  Orleans.  Some  of  his  cousins,  young 
men  of  his  own  age,  having  loaded  a  boat  with  flour,  invited  him  to 
go  with  them,  and  recruit  his  enfeebled  frame  by  a  voyage  to  the 
South.  Nothing  very  interesting  occurred  until  they  reached  Nat- 
chez, at  that  time  in  the  possession  of  the  Spaniards.  They  were 
very  strict  in  their  police,  forbidding  any  strangers  or  boatmen  to  go 
up  into  the  town,  seated  on  a  high  bluff,  without  a  written  permis- 
sion from  the  commandant  or  governor  of  the  place.  Young  Dod- 
ridge feeling  the  ill  effects  of  confinement  to  the  narrow  limits  of  the 
boat,  and  that  he  needed  exercise,  determined  to  take  a  walk  and 
visit  the  town  on  the  hill.  He  had  ascended  about  half  way,  when 
he  was  met  by  a  well  dressed  man,  who  accosted  him  in  the  Spanish 
language.  Dodridge  did  not  fully  understand  him,  but  thought  it 
similar  to  the  Latin,  and  answered  him  in  that  tongue.  It  so  happen- 
ed that  the  individual  who  addressed  him  was  no  less  a  personage 
than  the  governor  of  Natchez,  and  was  well  versed  in  the  Latin,  hav- 
ing been  liberally  educated  in  Spain.  They  soon  fell  into  a  very 
familiar  and  animated  discourse,  without  Philip's  once  suspecting  the 
station  of  his  new  acquaintance.  Learning  that  he  had  visited  the 
Mississippi  country  on  account  of  his  delicate  health,  and  that  he  was 
now  walking  for  exercise  after  long  confinement  to  the  boat,  and 
withal  astonished  and  delighted  to  have  discovered  so  learned  a  man 
in  an  up-country  boatman,  he  invited  him  to  his  house.  The  spright- 
ly wit  and  uncommon  intellect  of  the  young  stranger  soon  won  his 
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whole  heart,  and  interested  the  Spanish  commandant  deeply  in  his 
welfare.  His  admiration  was  not  the  less  excited  from  having  point- 
ed out  to  him  on  a  large  map  of  the  western  country,  which  hung 
against  the  wall,  the  spot  near  the  head  of  the  Ohio  river  where  he 
was  born,  and  from  whence  he  departed  on  the  present  voyage. 
While  thus  agreeably  engaged,  a  black  servant  drove  up  to  the  door 
with  a  neat  Spanish  carriage  and  pair  of  horses,  accompanied  with 
an  invitation  from  the  governor  to  step  in  and  ride  as  far  as  he  pleas- 
ed. With  many  thanks,  not  the  less  acceptable  to  his  benefactor 
from  their  being  clothed  in  the  Latin  tongue,  Philip  accepted  the 
offered  kindness,  and  extended  his  ride  to  some  distance  around  the 
suburbs  of  Natchez.  When  about  to  depart,  lie  was  invited  to  call 
every  day  as  long  as  he  remained,  and  the  carriage  and  servant 
should  be  ready  for  his  service.  This  pleasing  intercourse  was  con- 
tinued for  about  a  week;  and  when  he  finally  took  his  leave,  the 
governor  gave  him  letters  of  introduction  to  several  of  the  first  men  in 
New  Orleans,  accompanied  with  many  flattering  expressions  of  his 
admiration  for  his  uncommon  acquirements  and  the  pleasure  his  ac- 
quaintance had  afforded  him ;  thus  demonstrating  the  homage  that  is 
ever  paid  by  the  wise  and  good  to  learning  and  worth,  even  when 
accompanied  with  poverty  and  amongst  strangers.  His  companions 
looked  with  wonder  and  astonishment  at  the  gracious  reception 
and  attention  paid  to  their  cousin  by  the  governor,  while  they  were 
barely  allowed  to  step  on  shore,  and  not  suffered  to  leave  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  landing.  Philip  laughingly  told  them  it  was  all  owing  to 
his  good  looks,  which  they  could  hardly  believe,  as  in  this  particu- 
lar they  were  decidedly  superior  to  their  cousin.  On  reaching  New 
Orleans,  his  letters  procured  him  ready  admission  to  the  tables  and 
the  society  of  the  most  prominent  men  in  the  city;  and  the  few 
weeks  he  staid  there  were  passed  in  a  round  of  amusements,  freely 
bestowed  by  the  hospitable  Spaniards.  At  his  departure  they  loaded 
him  with  their  good  wishes  and  assurances  that  they  should  never 
forget  his  name,  or  the  pleasure  they  had  received  from  the  brilliant 
sallies  of  his  humor  and  wit.  Philip  Dodridge  was  not  less  celebra- 
ted on  the  west  side  of  the  Alleghany  mountains  for  his  eloquence 
and  splendid  talents,  than  Patrick  Henry  was  by  the  men  of  his  day 
in  the  eastern  portions  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Graham  left  the  Nonpariel  at  Natchez,  with  many  ardent  good 
wishes  for  the  welfare  and  safe  return  of  her  crew  to  their  home  in 
Ohio.  Their  two  hands,  "old  Thorn"  and  "  old  Bill,"  also  left  them, 
and  in  their  place  the  captain  took  on  board  Mr.  P.  H.  Hubbard,  a 
house  joiner,  on  his  way  from  Pennsylvania  to  Mobile,  with  three 
hired  hands,  where  he  intended  to  carry  on  the  business  of  house 
building.  It  was  the  last  of  May  when  the  schooner  unmoored  from 
Natchez  and  took  her  departure  for  Baton  Rouge,  one  Hundred  and 
seventy  miles  below.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a  commanding 
bank,  forty  or  fifty  feet  above  the  highest  floods.  There  was  a  gar- 
rison of  fifty  men  in  the  fort,  with  four  pieces  of  artillery.  From  its 
elevation  their  guns  had  complete  command  of  the  river,  and  all  boats 
passing  this  fortress  were  obliged  to  land  and  pay  a  duty  to  the  com- 
mandant.    On  flat  boats  the  duty  was  tluee  dollars.     From  the  Non- 
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pariel  a  demand  was  made  of  ten  dollars,  but  was  finally  commuted 
to  six;  partly,  however,  on  account  of  the  Spanish  commandant's 
anxiety  for  the  schooner  to  go  to  Pensacola,  where  they  were  greatly 
in  want  of  flour,  and  would  pay  from  fifteen  to  twenty  dollars  a  bar 
rel.  The  vessel  was  also  constructed  for  running  on  the  lakes,  being 
of  light  draft,  and  they  were  assured  of  a  good  price  for  her  also. 
The  commandant,  whose  name  was  Grandfra,  treated  them  very 
kindly,  giving  them  a  pass  to  free  the  schooner  from  any  farther  ex. 
actions,  and  letters  of  recommendation  to  the  commandant  at  Pensa- 
cola and  several  of  the  merchants.  Baton  Rouge,  being  within  the 
limits  of  West  Florida,  did  not  come  into  the  possession  of  the  United 
States  until  the  year  1810,  five  years  after  this  time.  It  is  now  a 
military  station,  and  quite  an  important  town.  The  interval  between 
this  place  and  New  Orleans  embraces  what  is  called  "  the  coast,"  and 
in  fertility  of  soil,  value  of  productions,  and  beautiful  villas,  is  not  sur- 
passed by  any  other  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  It  is  the  great  sugar 
region  of  Louisiana.  The  sugar  cane  was  first  introduced  by  the 
Spaniards,  about  the  year  1772,  and  has  been  gradually  progressing 
northerly,  as  new  and  more  hardy  varieties  were  introduced,  sixty 
or  eighty  miles  above  Baton  Rouge,  and  will  finally  become  accli- 
mated in  the  vicinity  of  Natchez.  Fourteen  miles  below  Baton 
Rouge,  on  the  left  shore,  was  the  inlet  to  bayou  Marshae.  Through 
this  pass,  by  the  way  of  the  lakes,  lies  the  route  by  water  to  Pensaco- 
la. At  that  day  it  was  passed  but  seldom  by  boats,  and  always  with 
great  difficulty,  being  constantly  more  or  less  obstructed  with  rafts,  or 
drift  wood  from  the  Mississippi,  especially  at  high  stages  of  water. 
The  bayou,  at  all  times  narrow,  was  thickly  lined  with  cypress  trees, 
which  the  impetuous  current  occasionally  undermining,  sometimes 
fell  entirely  across  the  pass,  not  only  obstructing  the  channel,  but  fill- 
ing it  for  some  rods  above  with  drift  wood  lodged  against  them. 
They  were,  however,  assured  by  those  who  pretended  to  know,  that 
there  was  but  one  obstruction,  about  a  mile  from  the  entrance,  and 
when  this  was  passed  they  would  find  no  other  all  the  way  through, 
a  distance  of  eighteen  miles,  to  Galveston,  on  the  river  Amite,  into 
which  the  bayou  discharges  its  waters.  The  bayou  Marshae  has 
been  impassable  for  many  years,  and  now,  in  1841,  its  bed  is  filled 
from  thirteen  to  fifteen  feet  in  depth  above  low  water  mark,  and  its 
entrance  closed  with  a  levee  or  dike. 


CHAPTER  VII. 
FROM  BATON  ROUGE  TO  NEW  ORLEANS. 

Baton  Rouge,  sugar,  bayou  Marshae — Great  difficulties  in  getting  through  that  bayou  to  Gal- 
veston— -Indian  mode  of  catching  alligators — Lake  Ponchartrain — Nearly  shipwrecked  in 
a  gale — Saved  by  a  new  kind  of  anchor,  and  arrive  at  St.  John's — Sell  their  damaged  vessel 
and  load — view  of  New  Orleans. 

The  third  day  of  June,  the  Nonpariel  entered  the  pass  of  Maushae 
or  Iberville,  and  her  ill  fated  crew  commenced  their  Herculean  labors 
of  opening  a  passage  through  the  multiplied  obstructions  which  had 
closed  the  way.     Drift  after  drift  appeared,  and  day  after  day  was 
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consumed  in  constant  labor  with  axes  and  saws.  No  less  than  ten 
or  twelve  of  these  obstructions,  some  of  which  were  many  rods  in  ex- 
tent, were  encountered  and  overcome.  Had  it  not  so  happened  that 
they  took  on  board  Mr.  Hubbard  at  Natchez,  with  his  tenant  and 
crosscut  saws,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  they  ever  would  have  ex- 
tricated the  vessel  from  this  difficult  pass.  The  current  was  so  strong 
that  they  could  not  retrace  their  way  and  return  against  it,  the  sum- 
mer rise  having  commenced,  so  that  their  only  hope,  as  it  is  in  many 
other  events  of  life,  was  in  progressing  onward.  With  the  aid  of  as 
many  hired  men  as  they  could  get,  with  their  axes,  in  addition  to 
their  own  exertions,  they  were  twenty  days  in  squeezing  their  way 
between  the  drift  wood  to  the  port  of  Galveston. 

This  bayou  being  but  little  frequented  by  man,  the  alligators  lived 
here  in  peace  and  quietness,  and  for  size  and  numbers  would  astonish 
the  boatmen  of  the  present  day.  They  were  often  killed  by  the  In- 
dians and  hardy  hunters  of  that  time  for  their  skins,  teeth  and  oil. 
The  commandant  at  Galveston,  Shepherd  Brown,  Esq.,  a  Baltimo- 
rean  by  birth,  who  had  been  a  commission  merchant  in  New  Orleans, 
and  so  far  gained  the  confidence  of  the  Spaniards  as  to  be  appointed 
to  this  post,  told  the  captain  of  the  schooner  that  he  was  acquainted 
with  two  Indians  who  hunted  them  in  the  same  manner  they  do  in 
some  of  the  rivers  of  Africa.  One  of  them  went  into  the  water,  hold- 
ing upright  in  his  hand  a  stick  of  very  hard  wood,  sharpened  at  each 
end,  to  the  centre  of  which  was  attached  a  stout  rope.  As  the  alliga- 
tor approached  with  open  mouth  to  devour  him,  he  thrust  his  hand 
with  the  stick  between  the  jaws,  which  closing  were  transfixed  upon 
it.  Returning  to  the  land,  the  astonished  animal  was  dragged  to  the 
shore,  and  killed  by  repeated  blows  on  the  head  with  an  axe. 

When  they  reached  Galveston,  on  the  23d  of  June,  they  could 
have  received  a  fair  price  for  their  load,  but  concluded  to  go  to  Pen- 
sacola,  where,  they  were  assured  by  the  captain  of  a  schooner  from 
that  place,  now  lying  at  Galveston,  they  could  readily  get  two  thou- 
sand dollars  for  the  Nonpariel.  They,  however,  sold  all  their  meal 
at  three  dollars  a  barrel,  and  the  remainder  of  the  cheese  at  fifty  cents 
a  pound,  with  a  few  barrels  of  flour  at  fourteen  dollars;  thinking, 
however,  to  get  fifteen  or  twenty  dollars  at  Pensacola,  they  avoided 
selling  only  a  few  barrels.  Before  the  vessel  could  be  taken  to  that 
post,  through  the  inland  seas  of  the  coast,  it  was  necessary  to  go  to 
the  bayou  St.  John,  on  lake  Pontchartrain,  to  procure  and  set  up 
more  rigging,  she  needing  several  additional  sails  to  make  the  voyage 
with  safety.  The  captain  of  the  Spanish  schooner  kindly  lent  them 
an  anchor,  to  be  returned  at  Pensacola,  without  which  it  would  be 
hazardous  to  cross  the  lake.  At  Galveston  they  took  on  board  as 
pilot  a  man  who  professed  to  be  well  acquainted  witli  its  navigation; 
and  putting  out,  sailed 'pleasantly  down  the  river  Amite  to  the  little 
lake  Maurepas,  from  which  the  outlet  led  them  into  Pontchartrain, 
distant  forty  miles  from  Galveston.  This  lake  is  about  forty  miles 
long  by  twenty-four  broad,  and  is  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  with  a 
fine  sandy  bottom.  Its  only  fault  for  navigation  is  a  deficiency  of 
water  near  the  mouths  of  its  harbors,  affording  only  from  six  to 
eight  feet,  so  that  in  heavy  gales  the  ground  almost  appears  in  the 
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trough  of  the  waves.  In  the  centre  of  the  lake  the  water  is  much 
deeper. 

By  two  o'clock  of  the  second  day  they  had  crossed  the  lake  to 
Within  two  miles  of  the  bayou  St.  John,  and  with  a  fair  wind  for  the 
intended  port  could  have  easily  entered  it  had  the  pilot  not  been  igno- 
rant of  the  mouth.  At  this  juncture,  seeing  a  schooner  lying  at  an- 
chor to  leeward,  he  told  the  captain  she  was  near  the  mouth  of  the 
bayou  and  steered  directly  for  her.  When  within  speaking  distance, 
her  captain  hailed  the  Nonpariel  and  asked  where  bound?  They 
answered,  "  For  bayou  St.  John."  To  their  dismay  he  told  them 
they  were  now  to  leeward  of  the  port  and  would  be  aground  directly. 
Having  only  a  single  square-sail,  they  could  not  beat  up  again  to 
windward,  but  were  forced  to  cast  anchor  and  wait  the  shifting  of  the 
wind.  To  their  vexation  and  sorrow  it  continued  to  blow  from  the 
northeast  for  four  days,  and  for  the  last  twenty-four  hours  of  that  pe- 
riod rose  to  a  complete  gale.  Their  anchor  being  a  light  one,  would, 
under  the  heavy  surges,  occasionally  drag  a  little,  and  let  the  schooner 
into  water  so  shoal  that  her  keel  repeatedly  struck  against  the  bottom 
in  the  troughs  of  the  waves.  The  heavier  seas  made  complete 
breaches  across  her  low  decks,  compelling  the  captain  to  keep  the 
hatches  closed  down.  To  lessen  the  strain  on  the  cable,  and  to  check 
her  rolling,  the  masts  were  cut  away.  In  this  dilemma  all  the  crew 
hut  the  captain  were  assailed  with  sea-sickness  so  violently  as  to  con- 
fine them  to  their  berths,  and  deprive  them  of  all  power  to  aid  in  the 
management  of  the  vessel  or  even  to  assist  themselves.  The  schoon- 
er now  sprung  a  leak,  and  pumping  was  added  to  the  other  labors  of 
the  commander.  While  engaged  at  this  toilsome  task,  he  was  obliged 
to  lash  himself  to  the  pump  to  prevent  being  washed  overboard  du- 
ring the  most  violent  period  of  the  storm.  During  a  slight  lull  in  the 
gale,  with  the  help  of  the  pilot,  he  got  up  from  the  hold  and  threw 
overboard  all  the  puncheon  shooks  and  about  fifty  barrels  of  flour,  to 
lighten  her  and  prevent  the  thumping  of  the  keel  on  the  bottom, 
which  threatened  to  make  a  wreck  of  her. 

While  watching  with  intense  anxiety  and  the  most  alarming  ap- 
prehensions the  gradual  dragging  of  the  anchor,  at  each  repetition 
of  the  gusts  of  wind,  which  blew  in  squalls  attended  with  heavy 
showers  of  rain,  and  would  in  a  few  hours  more  force  the  Nonpariel 
on  to  the  shoals,  against  which  the  waves  beat  with  an  alarming 
surf,  Barker  bethought  himself  of  a  large  grindstone  lying  in  the  hold, 
for  which  he  could  find  no  purchaser  at  Natchez.  Providentially 
this  stone  was  the  means  of  saving  all  their  lives,  and  rescuing  the 
vessel  from  destruction.  It  was  one  of  the  largest  size,  not  less  than 
four  and  a  half  feet  in  diameter,  and  weighing  nearly  eight  hundred 
pounds.  f  Having  rigged  a  proper  tackle  with  some  of  the  loose  spars, 
they  opened  the  hatch,  and  with  all  the  dispatch  in  their  power  hoist- 
ed it  on  to  the  deck.  While  at  this  work,  several  seas  were  shipped, 
which  poured  a  large  quantity  of  water  into  the  hold,  threatening  the 
ruin  of  the  remainder  of  the  cargo.  This,  however,  they  did  not 
much  regard,  as  it  could  soon  be  pumped  out  again.  When  fairly 
on  deck,  Barker,  who  had  been  bred  a  carpenter,  fitted  into  the  eye 
or  hole  in  the  centre  of  the  grindstone  a  stout  timber,  four  feet  in 
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length,  securing  it  firmly  with  wedges.  A  spare  cable  which  they 
had  on  board  was  then  fitted  to  this  newly  invented  anchor,  and  it 
was  swung  over  the  bow  and  dropped  into  the  water.  The  strain  on 
the  cable  soon  buried  the  timber  in  the  sandy  bottom,  and  the  Non- 
par iel  rode  out  the  remainder  of  the  storm  without  any  further  drag- 
ging. During  the  whole  of  this  period  the  captain,  who  was  the  only 
efficient  man  on  board,  was  constantly  wet,  and  kept  the  deck  nearly 
all  the  time,  except  occasionally  going  below  to  inquire  after  the  wel- 
fare of  the  sea-sick  crew.  His  only  food  was  hard  biscuit  soaked  in 
the  water  of  the  lake,  and  eaten  as  he  busied  himself  on  the  deck ; 
while  his  companions  in  trouble  were  unable  to  eat.  any  thing.  From 
his  being  constantly  soaked  in  the  saline  water  of  the  lake,  his  feet 
and  hands  swelled  and  became  so  sore  that  the  use  of  them  was  quite 
painful.  For  this  climate  the  rain  was  unusually  cold,  and  aided  by 
the  constant  current  of  wind  to  which  he  was  exposed,  chilled  him  to 
the  heart.  The  fourth  day  at  night  the  wind  shifted  to  a  favorable 
quarter.  All  this  time  they  had  been  unable  to  cook  any  victuals,  as 
the  waves  had  unshipped  the  caboose  which  stood  on  the  deck  ;  and 
their  only  drink  was  the  water  of  the  lake,  now  become  quite  brack- 
ish from  the  long  continuance  of  the  easterly  wind.  After  adminis- 
tering to  the  crew  a  drink  of  strong  toddy,  the  captain  was  enabled 
to  muster  force  enough  to  raise  the  anchors,  and  fitting  up  a  jury-mast 
from  one  of  the  long  oars,  make  sail  for  the  bayou  and  fort  of  St. 
John,  whose  walls  could  be  seen  at  some  distance,  and  seemed  as  a 
beacon  to  mariners  on  the  lake ;  which  they  reached  the  last  of  June, 
and  gladly  moored  the  Nonpariel  at  the  little  town  which  stood  near 
its  head.  Here  they  found  wharves  and  store  houses,  with  accom- 
modations for  the  vessels  which  traded  to  New  Orleans  by  way  of 
the  lakes.  This  little  port  was  two  miles  from  the  city,  and  the  pro- 
duce and  goods  were  hauled  across  in  carts  or  drays.  In  the  year 
1813,  a  canal  was  dug  from  the  city  to  the  bayou  St.  John,  with  a 
commodious  basin,  so  that  the  vessels  from  the  lake  can  discharge 
their  cargoes  without  the  cost  of  drayage,  and  now  there  is  a  rail-road, 
leading  to  the  same  point. 

Heartily  sick  of  the  lake  navigation,  and  wearied  with  the  length 
of  the  voyage,  the  supercargoes  gave  up  all  further  thought  of  fully 
rigging  the  schooner  and  taking  her  to  Pensacola ;  but  concluded  to 
dispose  of  the  remainder  of  the  damaged  cargo  in  the  best  way  they 
could,  and  selling  the  unlucky  vessel  at  the  wharf  where  she  was 
lying.  It  was  now  the  first  of  July,  when  the  heat  of  summer  is 
most  oppressive,  and  to  strangers  from  the  northern  region  the  cli- 
mate most  dangerous.  At  this  period  however  the  yellow  fever, 
since  so  fatal  to  persons  not  acclimated,  was  of  rare  occurrence,  and 
the  attacks  more  like  the  bilious  remittents  of  the  western  states  at 
the  present  day ;  so  that  our  voyagers  felt  none  of  that  dread  and 
trepidation  which  falls  upon  us  moderns  when  obliged  from  necessity 
or  duty  to  spend  a  few  weeks  of  the  summer  in  New  Orleans.  The 
remaining  portion  of  the  cargo,  amounting  to  about  one  hundred  bar- 
rels, was  hauled  across  from  the  bayou  to  the  city  and  put  into  a 
warehouse.  Being  in  a  damaged  condition,  it  would  not  sell  to  the 
merchants  for  shipping,  but  was  retailed  to  the  bakers  at  various 
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prices  from  eight  to  twelve  dollars  per  barrel,  while  undamaged  flour 
sold  for  fifteen  dollars.  Charles,  being  young  and  of  a  lively  wild 
temperament,  entered  freely  into  all  the  amusements  of  the  place. 
The  fourth  of  July  was  celebrated  with  great  glee  by  what  few 
Americans  there  were  in  the  city,  especially  by  the  Kentuckians,  with 
whom  Charles  directly  became  immediately  associated,  and  was  re- 
ceived amongst  them  as  one  who  "hailed  from  Kentuck."  He  soon 
became  a  great  favorite  with  them,  they  always  taking  his  part  and 
flying  to  his  rescue  if  involved  in  any  trouble  with  the  wild  fellows 
of  the  city.  The  captain  and  Mr.  Greene  taking  upon  themselves 
the  charge  of  making  sales,  Charles  for  six  weeks  had  little  else  to  do 
but  look  about  and  enjoy  himself.  By  the  middle  of  August  they 
were  nearly  ready  to  depart,  having  been  detained  until  this  time 
from  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  purchaser  for  the  Nonpariel,  which 
having  been  left  in  the  care  of  an  agent  at  the  bayou  St.  John,  had 
been  suffered  to  get  aground  ;  and  the  water  falling  damaged  her  so 
much  that  they  realized  only  five  hundred  dollars  from  her  sale,  in- 
stead of  the  two  thousand  which  they  had  every  reason  to  expect  be- 
fore the  disastrous  gale.  With  this  money  a  draft  was  purchased  on 
a  merchant  in  Marietta,  as  much  better  and  easier  of  conveyance 
than  specie,  with  which  all  payments  were  made  in  New  Orleans. 

This  city,  in  1805,  contained  a  population  of  about  twelve  thousand 
souls,  nearly  the  whole  of  which  was  made  up  of  Frenchmen  and 
Spaniards.  The  streets  were  narrow,  and  the  houses  all  built  in  the 
style  peculiar  to  these  people,  as  may  be  seen  now  by  visiting  the  old 
portion  of  the  city.  It  was  founded  by  the  French  about  the  year 
1720.  In  1769  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  who  kept  pos- 
session till  December,  1803,  when  it  came  into  the  care  of  the  United 
States.  Louisiana  was  divided  by  the  French  into  two  provinces, 
the  upper  and  the  lower.  The  lower  was  made  into  a  state  in  1812  ; 
the  upper  composes  all  that  territory  now  owned  by  the  United 
States  west  of  the  Mississippi,  including  Missouri  and  Iowa.  New 
Orleans  is  probably  destined,  to  become  one  of  the  largest  cities  in 
America.  When  the  low  lands  around  it  are  drained  and  put  under 
cultivation,  the  levees  or  dikes  raised  so  high  as  entirely  to  prevent 
the  overflowing  of  the  river,  it  will  become  as  free  from  pestilential 
diseases  as  any  other  city  on  low  ground  in  a  similar  latitude. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 
JOURNEY  HOMEWARD. 

Travel  to  Natchez,  Mr.  Greene  and  Charles  sick — Concluded  to  leave  Mr.  Greene  near  Nat- 
chez— Start  through  the  wilderness,  rainy  season,  manner  of  traveling  in  the  wilderness — 
Freedom  of  the  woodman's  life,  Colbert's  ferry — Duck  river,  they  stop  to  rest,  Indian  fish- 
ing— They  reach  Nashville — Charles  gave  out  in  the  Barrens — Green  river,  kindness 
received  there — Lexington,  Maysville,  Scioto  saltworks,  they  reach  home,  Charles  restored 
to  health — Voyage  summed  up — Richard  Greene's  distressing  journey  home,  his  sickness 
and  death. — Conclusion. 

It  was  near  the  last  of  August  before  all  the  preparations  for  the 
homeward  journey  were  completed.  The  distance  of  about  twelve 
hundred  miles  was  to  be  traveled  by  land  and  on  horseback.  No 
steam-boat  ascended  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  rivers  till  ten  years  after 
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this  time.  Boatmen  from  the  head  waters  generally  took  passage  by 
sea  to  Baltimore  or  Alexandria,  and  thence  over  the  mountains  j 
while  from  Kentucky  and  that  part  of  Ohio  below  the  Muskingum 
river  they  returned  by  land,  some  on  foot  and  some  on  horseback, 
through  the  wilderness ;  a  considerable  portion  of  which,  from  Nat- 
chez to  Nashville,  was  occupied  by  the  Indians.  The  journey  was 
made  in  companies  of  fifteen  or  twenty  men,  carrying  their  pro- 
visions, tents,  &c.  along  with  them.  The  horses  selected  for  this  ser- 
vice were  generally  a  small  breed  of  mixed  Spanish  and  Indian, 
called  "  Opelousas  horses,"  very  hardy  and  accustomed  to  subsist  on 
grass  and  the  bark  of  trees.  To  every  three  or  four  persons  there 
was  one  or  more  spare  horses  to  carry  the  baggage.  With  heavy 
hearts  they  bid  adieu  to  the  Nonpariel,  and  shipping  on  board  a 
packet  at  the  little  town  of  St.  John,  crossed  once  more  the  lake 
Pontchartrain  to  the  mouth  of  the  Taugipahoa  or  "  Tuckepaw,"  and 
up  that  stream  to  "  Bookter's  landing,"  a  noted  starting  point  for  Ken- 
tucky boatmen  on  their  way  home.  As  horses  were  cheaper  at  Nat- 
chez than  at  New  Orleans,  they  only  bought  two,  concluding  to  ride 
by  turns,  and  purchase  more  after  they  reached  there.  For  some 
days  before  leaving  the  city,  Mr.  Greene  and  Charles  had  complained 
of  indisposition,  and  by  the  time  they  arrived  at  Bookter's  landing 
they  were  both  too  sick  to  walk.  Barker,  being  in  good  health, 
cheerfully  gave  up  all  claim  on  the  horses  and  traveled  on  foot  the 
whole  distance  to  Natchez,  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles.  The 
country  was  thinly  settled  with  cotton  planters,  who  had  recently 
emigrated  from  Carolina  and  Georgia.  The  soil  is  of  a  sandy  quality 
and  the  forest  growth  chiefly  pine.  It  is  a  healthy  region,  and  much 
frequented  of  late  years  by  the  inhabitants  of  New  Orleans  during 
the  sickly  months  of  summer. 

When  they  reached  Natchez,  Mr.  Greene,  who  had  been  suffering 
from  a  liver  disease  for  several  years,  and  had  made  the  voyage  with 
the  hope  of  improving  his  health,  was  too  sick  to  travel,  and  was  left 
at  a  plantation  five  miles  from  the  town.  Charles'  disease  increased 
slowly  from  bad  to  worse,  having  a  chill  by  day  and  a  hot  fever  at 
night,  attended  with  a  diarrhoea  and  great  debility.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances few  men  would  have  attempted  this  long  and  dangerous 
journey  through  a  wilderness.  But  being  anxious  to  get  home,  and 
encouraged  by  a  company  of  fifteen  Kentuckians  who  promised  him 
every  aid  in  their  power  to  bestow,  he  concluded  to  make  the  trial. 
These  men  were  all  planters  or  farmers  who  had  been  down  to  New 
Orleans  with  boats  loaded  with  produce,  in  company  for  mutual  de- 
fense and  aid  in  case  of  difficulty.  They  were  now  on  their  return, 
traveling  together  through  the  wilderness,  that  they  might  assist  each 
other  if  attacked  by  robbers  or  by  sickness.  One  or  two  years  before 
this  period  robberies  had  been  very  frequent,  by  Mason  and  his  gang. 
Claiborne,  governor  of  the  Mississippi  territory,  offered  a  large  re- 
ward for  his  head.  He  was  killed  by  one  of  his  own  men  and  the 
band  dispersed.  The  Kentuckians  had  with  them  several  fine  mares 
from  the  Opelousas  region,  where  the  Spaniards  raised  large  numbers 
of  the  Andalusian  horses,  originally  from  old  Spain.  This  breed, 
crossed  with  the  fine  English  hunter,  produced  a  variety  of  horses 
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combining  both  beauty  and  strength,  and  in  high  repute  with  the 
planters  of  Kentucky.  These  men,  amongst  whom  was  major  Deck- 
er, afterwards  killed  at  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe,  colonel  Blainton  and 
captain  Crosby,  were  all  armed  with  rifles  or  pistols,  and  several  of 
them  had  been  repeatedly  engaged  in  the  border  wars  of  Kentucky 
along  with  Boon  and  Kenton.  In  company  with  these  hardy  fellows, 
who  not  only  offered  their  aid  to  assist  them  on  the  way,  but  also  the 
use  of  one  of*  their  horses  to  carry  their  tent  and  baggage,  Charles  felt 
a  buoyancy  and  flow  of  spirits  at  the  prospect  of  again  seeing  home, 
that  had  been  strangers  to  his  heart  ever  since  leaving  New  Orleans. 

The  Kentuckians  leading  the  van,  and  Charles  and  Barker  follow- 
ing in  their  train,  they  commenced  the  journey  in  high  glee.  The 
road  at  that  time  across  the  prairies  or  rolling  country  over  which 
their  course  lay  for  five  or  six  hundred  miles  was  a  narrow  path  on 
which  they  traveled  in  a  single  file.  This  trail  traversed  a  region 
covered  with  grass  four  or  five  feet  high,  destitute  of  thick  forests,  but 
garnished  with  clumps  of  trees,  sometimes  in  groups  and  sometimes 
single.  It  so  happened  that  the  month  of  September  was  excessively 
wet,  and  scarcely  a  day  passed  without  a  heavy  shower  in  the  after- 
noon, with  a  repetition  of  the  same  phenomenon  at  night.  In  conse- 
quence of  which  they  were  wet  to  the  skin  every  day,  and  seldom  a 
night  passed  without  their  being  driven  from  their  blankets  on  the 
ground  by  the  water  which  found  its  way  in  little  rills  beneath  the 
tent.  Along  the  borders  of  the  creeks  and  runs  the  path  was  very 
muddy,  but  the  general  surface  being  of  a  loamy  and  sandy  quality, 
absorbed  the  larger  portion  of  the  rain  and  made  the  traveling  pretty 
good.  Their  average  progress  was  a  hundred  miles  in  three  days. 
They  arose  by  daylight,  and  while  a  part  prepared  their  breakfast, 
the  others  collected  the  horses,  which  although  hoppled,  generally 
strayed  to  a  considerable  distance  during  the  night  in  search  of  the 
more  succulent  and  tender  grass.  When  all  were  ready  they  mounted 
their  horses,  and  did  not  stop  again  until  near  night,  and  sometimes 
after  dark;  the  older  guides,  who  had  often  been  through  before, 
pointing  out  the  best  ground  for  camping,  always  near  to  some  water 
course  or  noted  spring.  Here  they  prepared  their  camp  fires,  set  up 
the  tents  and  cooked  their  suppers  ;  which  operation  was  always  pre- 
ceded by  a  hearty  libation  of  the  best  brandy  toddy  or  old  whisky, 
mixed  and  drank  from  their  tin  cups.  The  horses  were  fed  with  corn 
if  they  had  any,  being  scarce  through  the  Indian  country,  hoppled 
and  turned  loose ;  when  after  a  full  discussion  of  the  events  of  the 
day  and  the  prospect  of  what  might  be  expected  to-morrow,  every 
man  spread  his  blanket  on  the  ground,  and  with  his  baggage  or  sad- 
dle for  a  pillow  commended  himself  to  sleep. 

This  manner  of  traveling  to  persons  in  good  health,  with  pleasant 
weather,  is  exciting  and  full  of  novelty,  and  on  the  whole  very  de- 
lightful. Relieved  from  all  care  but  that  of  himself  and  his  horse,  the 
traveler  in  the  western  wilds  finds  a  freedom  in  his  thoughts  and 
movements  unknown  to  cultivated  districts.  The  fatigues  of  the  day 
create  a  fine  appetite  for  his  simple  supper,  and  give  a  high  relish 
to  his  sleep ;  which  being  enjoyed  in  the  open  air  and  on  the  hard 
ground,  has  with  it  a  degree  of  refreshment  and  restoration  of  the 
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wasted  powers  unfelt  by  the  sleepers  in  close  houses  and  downy  beds 
To  be  fully  appreciated  it  must  be  actually  experienced.  To  sensa- 
tions of  this  kind  must  be  attributed  that  strong  attachment  to  a  forest 
life  exhibited  by  Daniel  Boon  and  so  many  others  of  the  early  pio- 
neers of  the  West.  Fifteen  days  passed  away  in  this  mode  of  travel- 
ing, when  the  party  reached  "  Colbert's  ferry,"  a  noted  crossing  place 
on  the  Tennessee  river,  five  miles  below  the  Muscle  shoals.  This 
man  was  a  "  half-breed,"  and  owned  a  large  plantation  with  a  num- 
ber of  slaves.  Of  him  they  purchased  corn  at  three  dollars  per  bushel, 
that  being  the  price  all  the  way  through  the  Indian  nation.  The 
river  is  here  about  a  mile  wide,  and  the  ferriage  charged  for  a  man 
and  horse  was  one  dollar. 

In  three  days  more  they  reached  Duck  river,  a  large  tributary  of 
the  Tennessee.  The  bottoms  on  this  stream  have  been  highly  cele- 
brated for  their  fertility.  Charles,  who  had  been  losing  strength 
daily,  and  had  only  been  enabled  to  keep  up  by  taxing  his  resolution 
to  the  utmost,  now  thought  he  could  go  no  farther,  but  must  stop  and 
rest.  lie  was  the  more  induced  to  this  result  from  there  being  a  kind 
of  physician  here  who  thought  he  could  cure  him  of  the  fever  that 
constantly  preyed  on  his  life.  His  Kentucky  friends  left  him  with 
great  reluctance,  offering  many  hearty  and  kind  wishes  for  his  better 
health  and  safe  return  to  his  home.  While  resting  at  this  place,  Bar- 
ker amused  himself  with  hunting  and  with  watching  the  Chickasaw 
Indians  as  they  pursued  in  their  canoes  the  large  fish  which  swarmed 
in  the  river,  taking  great  numbers  of  them  with  spears  made  of  the 
long  canes  which  grow  in  the  river  bottoms.  These  were  sixteen  or 
eighteen  feet  in  length,  sharpened  with  a  knife  into  a  lancet  shape  at 
one  end,  and  thrown  with  great  dexterity  twenty  or  thirty  feet;  sel- 
dom failing  to  pierce  a  fish  through  the  body  at  every  throw.  This 
was  doubtless  an  invention  of  great  antiquity,  and  practiced  by  their 
fathers  ages  before  the  use  of  iron  was  known  amongst  them. 

At  the  end  of  a  week  another  party  of  Kentuckians  came  up  on 
their  way  home.  Some  of  these  men  had  seen  Charles  in  New  Or- 
leans, and  directly  recognizing  him,  insisted  that  he  should  get  up  and 
go  along  with  them  to  Nashville,  where  he  could  find  able  physi- 
cians ;  telling  him  that  if  he  remained  here,  the  ignorant  doctor  with 
whom  he  now  was  would  be  certain  to  kill  him.  By  this  time  he 
was  reduced  to  a  mere  skeleton,  with  hollow  eyes  and  copper  colored 
skin.  Encouraged  by  the  assurances  of  these  warm  hearted  men, 
hope,  which  had  nearly  forsaken  him,  again  visited  his  bosom;  and 
being  helped  on  to  his  horse,  he  with  great  pain  and  distress  was  en- 
abled to  reach  Nashville,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  miles.  Here  he 
rested  another  week,  and  so  far  recruited  by  the  first  of  October  as  to 
be  in  a  condition  to  make  one  more  effort  to  complete  the  journey  of 
four  hundred  miles  still  before  him. 

As  they  traveled  slowly  along  through  the  beautiful  valleys  of  Ken- 
tucky, his  disease  increased  again  so  much  that  one  day,  in  the  "Bar- 
rens," he  laid  down  by  the  side  of  the  road  in  despair,  telling  his  broth- 
er Barker  he  could  go  no  farther,  and  was  determined  to  make  no 
more  efforts,  as  he  was  certain  he  should  die  in  that  place.  Gloomy 
and  sad  as  was  his  condition,  all  alone  in  the  wilds  with  his  sick 
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brother,  who  was  so  weak  and  exhausted  that  apparently  he  might 
die  at  any  hour,  yet  the  patience  of  Barker  never  forsook  him.  Blest 
with  a  vigorous  frame  and  the  most  perfect  health,  although  he  had 
been  exposed  to  many  more  hardships  than  Charles,  hope  and  confi- 
dence always  predominated  in  the  most  trying  emergencies.  His 
temperament  was  of  that  cool  and  calculating  quality  just  fitted  to 
contend  with  sudden  and  unexpected  dangers  and  to  overcome  them. 
Nothing  dismayed  therefore  by  the  despair  of  his  brother,  he  sat  pa- 
tiently down  on  the  ground  beside  him.  After  conversing  with  him 
a  few  minutes,  he  brought  some  water  in  their  tin  cup  from  an  adja- 
cent run,  and  getting  him  to  drink  a  little,  bathed  his  face  and  bosom. 
This  revived  his  strength,  and  with  it  his  courage,  so  that  by  a  little 
persuasion  he  allowed  his  brother  to  assist  him  on  to  the  horse  again. 

In  a  little  time  they  reached  Green  river,  where  a  kind  hearted, 
hospitable  Kentuckian,  as  they  passed  by  his  house,  took  notice  of  the 
wan  and  feeble  looks  of  Charles,  and  insisted  on  their  stopping  with 
him  till  he  was  more  able  to  travel.  He  treated  him  with  the  utmost 
kindness,  tendering  every  thing  in  the  house  that  would  in  any  way 
promote  his  comfort  or  restore  his  health.  Under  this  hospitable  root 
they  remained  nearly  a  week,  at  the  end  of  which  period  he  had  so 
far  recruited  his  strength  as  to  be  able  to  ride  with  much  more  ease 
than  at  any  time  before. 

With  many  thanks,  they  bid  adieu  to  their  kind  host,  who  refused 
all  compensation  for  his  trouble,  and  they  reached  Lexington  without 
further  incident.  Here  they  stayed  three  days  with  an  old  acquaint- 
ance who  had  formerly  lived  in  Marietta.  From  there  their  road  led 
them  through  Maysville,  where  they  once  more  saw  the  waters  of 
the  beautiful  Ohio.  Ten  miles  above  the  latter  town  they  crossed 
the  river  and  were  again  in  their  own  state.  The  route  to  Marietta 
led  through  by  the  Scioto  saltworks,  where  they  also  found  several 
friends  and  spent  a  day  or  two.  From  here  they  rode  to  Athens  in 
one  day,  distant  about  forty  miles ;  the  near  approach  to  home  add- 
ing fuel  to  the  flame  of  life,  which  had  been  burning  so  feebly  within 
the  invalid.  The  pure  air  of  the  frosty  mornings,  which  now  began 
to  appear,  cooled  and  braced  his  relaxed  muscles ;  while  the  brown 
deer  as  they  bounded  across  the  path,  and  the  wild  turkeys  gobbling 
on  the  hillsides,  served  to  attract  his  attention  and  enliven  the  way, 
which  led  through  a  region  that  was  but  just  beginning  to  be  occu- 
pied with  here  and  there  a  solitary  settler.  Their  journey  was  now 
nearly  ended  ;  and  passing  along  the  ridges  of  Federal  creek,  and  the 
broad  slopes  of  Wolf  creek,  they  emerged  from  the  forest  on  to  the 
Muskingum  river,  opposite  their  father's  house,  which  stream  they 
forded  the  last  day  of  October.  So  emaciated  and  changed  in  looks 
and  complexion  was  Charles,  that  his  own  mother  did  not  know  him. 
When  assured  it  was  her  son,  more  by  seeing  Barker  with  him  in  full 
health  and  flesh  than  from  any  other  evidence,  she  burst  into  tears, 
clasping  him  to  her  breast  in  an  agony  of  tears.  Poor  Charles  was 
very  thankful  for  being  permitted  once  more  to  see  his  mother,  whom 
he  had  thought  he  should  never  again  behold,  and  whose  former  tone 
of  kindness  he  had  learned  to  appreciate  while  lying  sick  and  dis- 
tressed on  the  ground  in  the  wilderness,  with  no  mother's  gentle  hand 
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to  bathe  his  fevered  brow  or  hold  the  cooling  cup  to  his  lips.  During 
the  whole  of  the  following  winter  he  remained  weak  and  feeble,  re- 
quiring the  constant  advice  of  one  of  the  most  skilful  physicians  the 
country  afforded  to  restore  him  to  his  wonted  health,  which  however 
returned  in  the  spring,  and  with  it  his  usual  flow  of  fine  spirits.  As 
to  the  proceeds  of  the  voyage,  nothing  was  left  remaining  of  the  Non- 
pariel  cargo  but  the  two  Opelousas  horses  and  the  draft  for  five  hun- 
dred dollars.  What  with  their  losses  on  the  lake  in  the  storm,  all  the 
rest  had  been  swallowed  up  in  paying  their  expenses  through  the 
bayou  Marshae,  at  New  Orleans,  and  in  their  tedious  journey  home. 
This,  however,  was  but  an  epitome  of  many  of  the  voyages  on  the 
western  rivers  before  the  era  of  steam-boats  and  underwriters. 

Richard  Greene,  the  other  partner  in  the  voyage,  who  was  left  sick 
at  Natchez,  was  in  a  still  more  distressing  condition.  He  not  only 
had  a  wife  and  four  children  to  care  for,  but  he  had  invested  the 
avails  of  a  small  farm,  his  only  estate,  in  his  share  of  the  schooner 
and  cargo.  He  had  undertaken  the  trip  with  the  hope  of  benefiting 
his  health,  which  had  been  poor,  laboring  under  a  liver  disease  for 
some  years.  In  about  four  weeks  after  the  departure  of  Charles  and 
Barker,  the  fever  had  so  far  left  him  that  he  concluded  to  commence 
his  journey  homeward.  While  yet  so  weak  as  to  be  barely  able  to 
sit  on  his  horse,  he  set  out  in  company  with  only  one  man,  who  was 
also  an  invalid.  When  he  got  fairly  into  the  Indian  country  he  was 
attacked  with  a  relapse  of  chill  and  fever.  Providentially  a  physician 
stopped  at  the  Indian  house  over  night,  and  administered  such  medi- 
cines as  put  a  stop  to  the  disease  and  enabled  him  to  resume  his  jour- 
ney. The  rains  of  September  were  continued  into  October :  he  was 
often  wet  to  the  skin,  and  was  obliged  to  travel  on  very  muddy  roads. 
His  horse  became  tired  and  exhausted,  and  for  many  days  he  had  to 
walk  for  miles  together  to  relieve  the  poor  beast.  His  money  was 
nearly  all  spent,  having  barely  enough  to  pay  traveling  expenses  af- 
ter discharging  the  bills  for  his  sickness  near  Natchez,  and  none  to 
give  in  exchange  for  a  fresh  animal.  His  dress,  calculated  only  for 
summer  weather,  was  too  thin  to  protect  him  from  the  cold  and  wet 
of  October;  and  when  he  reached  home  the  last  of  that  month,  his 
strength  was  all  gone,  and  the  disease  transferred  from  the  liver  to  the 
lungs.  It  was,  however,  a  great  blessing  to  him  once  more  to  see  his 
wife  and  children.  He  lingered  along,  growing  daily  weaker  and 
weaker,  till  early  in  December,  about  six  weeks  after  his  return,  when 
death  put  an  end  to  his  anxiety  and  his  sufferings. 

Thus  terminated  the  voyage  of  the  beautiful  but  unfortunate  Non- 
pariel.  In  this  voyage  may  be  seen  a  picture  of  many  circumstances 
of  life.  Man  in  his  youthful  prime  sets  out  amid  the  joys  and  flow 
ers  of  spring,  careering  along  gaily,  cheered  by  the  lively  songs  of 
birds.  Anon  the  flowers  fade,  fruits  ripen,  and  the  scene  assumes  a 
more  grave  aspect.  While  in  the  onward  path  of  duty,  scarce  any 
thing  mars  the  placid  cheerfulness  of  his  voyage,  now  pursued  to  the 
midsummer  of  life.  But  alas !  be  sometimes  lends  his  ear  to  the 
whisperings  of  a  tempter,  turns  aside,  and  suffers  in  bayous  and 
storms,  and  terminates  his  voyage  even  more  disastrously  than  that 
of  the  Nonpariel. 

Vol.  I.— T  13 
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THE  OLD  COURT  HOUSE  AND  JAIL  OF  WASHINGTON 
COUNTY,  OHIO. 

[See  Frontispiece.] 

This  court  house  was  built  in  the  year  1798,  but  was  not  com- 
pleted until  the  following  year.  Griffen  Green,  Esq.  was  the  archi- 
tect; Dudley  Woodbridge,  Esq.  and  himself  being  the  building 
committee.  It  is  remarkable  only  from  the  fact  of  its  being  the  old- 
est structure  of  the  kind  in  the  state  of  Ohio.  The  jail  portion  of  this 
edifice,  is  seen  in  the  print  to  occupy  the  back  part  of  the  building, 
and  has  no  windows  in  sight.  It  is  constructed  of  hewed  yellow 
poplar  logs,  eighteen  inches  square,  laid  double,  so  that  the  walls  are 
three  feet  thick.  They  are  placed  so  as  to  break  joints,  like  stone 
work  or  masonry,  and  fastened  together  with  iron  bolts.  The  floors, 
sides,  and  ceiling  over  head,  in  the  jail  rooms,  are  all  built  in  this  sub- 
stantial manner,  with  doors  and  iron  gratings  of  proportionate  thick- 
ness. As  a  proof  of  its  strength,  no  prisoner  has  ever  escaped  from 
its  cells,  except  from  the  carelessness  of  the  jailor.  It  was,  and  is  to 
this  day,  one  of  the  strongest  prisons  in  the  state.  The  main  building 
is  a  frame,  of  two  stories ;  being  forty-five  feet  in  length,  and  thirty- 
nine  feet  in  breadth.  The  lower  story,  in  front,  is  divided  into  two 
rooms,  with  a  passage  between  them,  leading  to  the  jail  in  the 
back  of  the  building.  These  rooms  are  occupied  by  the  jailor  and 
his  family.  The  upper  story,  in  front,  was  the  court  room,  and  is 
forty  feet  long  by  twenty  broad,  and  thirteen  feet  in  height.  It 
is  lighted  by  seven  windows,  and  warmed  by  two  fire-places.  A 
flight  of  steps  leads  from  the  court  room  to  two  jury  rooms,  over  the 
jail,  raised  about  four  feet  above  the  main  hall. 

The  roof  is  very  steep,  and  surmounted  by  a  neat  cupola,  in  which 
is  suspended,  probably,  the  oldest  bell  in  the  state,  being  cast  in  Nor- 
wich, Connecticut,  in  the  year  1802,  by  Barzalia  Davidson.  It  is  re- 
markable for  being  one  of  the  finest  toned  bells,  and  is  used,  not  only 
for  the  county  courts,  but  also  as  the  town  bell ;  for  many  years  be- 
ing regularly  rung  at  9  A.  M.,  12  M.  and  9  P.  M,  by  the  jailor,  who 
is  paid  for  this  service  by  the  corporation.     For  many  years,  in  the 
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early  part  of  this  century,  it  was  the  custom  to  toll  the  bell,  for  a  few 
minutes,  on  the  death  of  any  of  the  inhabitants,  as  well  as  at  funerals ; 
but  the  pious  habit  of  our  ancestors  is  now  fallen  into  disuse. 

In  this  old  room,  now  for  many  years  deserted  by  the  bench  and 
the  bar,  for  a  more  elegant  one  of  brick,  erected  in  1822,  some  of  the 
ablest  voices  in  the  state  have  been  heard.  Here  Paul  Fearing,  R. 
J.  Meigs,  and  Jacob  Burnet,  the  earliest  attorneys  northwest  of  the 
river  Ohio,  displayed  their  youthful  powers,  and  unfolded  talents  that 
few  at  this  day  can  excel.  Here  Charles  Hammond  and  Philemon 
Beecher,  for  many  years,  attended  as  barristers,  especially  the  latter. 
Here,  also,  Thomas  Ewing,  Esq.  first  essayed  his  mighty  powers, 
and  began  that  bright  career  of  popular  fame  which  elevated  him  to 
some  of  the  first  stations  in  the  government.  A  host  of  others  here 
also  commenced  their  career  in  the  labyrinths  of  the  law. 

The  first  court  ever  held  in  the  Northwest  territory,  was  opened  in 
the  northwest  blockhouse  of  Campus  Martius,  the  second  day  of  Au- 
gust, A.  D.  1788.  Here  they  continued  to  be  held  during  the  Indian 
war.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  and  until  this  court  house  was  built, 
the  courts  were  held  in  the  upper  story  of  a  blockhouse  in  the  garri- 
son at.  the  junction  of  the  Muskingum  river  with  the  Ohio.  The 
lower  story  was  used  for  a  jail,  but  was  so  open  that  the  prisoners 
often  escaped  by  forcing  out  the  puncheons  between  the  logs.  The 
old  court  house  of  Washington  county,  it  is  certain,  cannot  boast 
much  of  its  architectural  beauty,  but  it  remains  a  fine  model  of  the 
early  days  of  Ohio,  when  strength  and  utility  were  not  sacrificed  to 
good  looks. 
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From  the  Marietta  Intelligencer,  of  March  10. 
THE  FIRST  COURT  IN  OHIO. 

"The  first  court  held  northwest  of  the  river  Ohio,  under  the  forms 
of  civil  jurisprudence,  was  opened  at  Campus  Martius,  (Marietta,) 
September  2d,  178S. 

"It  will  be  remembered,  that  on  the  preceding  7th  of  April,  general 
Rufus  Putnam,  with  forty-seven  men,  had  landed  and  commenced 
the  first  permanent  settlement  in  what  is  now  the  state  of  Ohio. 
General  Harmar,  with  his  regulars,  occupied  Fort  Harmar.  Governor 
St.  Clair,  and  also  general  Samuel  Holden  Parsons  and  general  James 
Mitchell  Varnum,  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  arrived  in  July.  The 
governor  and  judges  had  been  employed  from  their  arrival  in  exam- 
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THE  SECOND  VOLUME. 

In  presenting  this  volume  to  its  readers,  it  is  perhaps  necessary  just  to  say 
that  the  objects  presented  in  the  first  volume  will  be  pursued  with  increased 
ardor,  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  with  better  effect.  We  have  become,  if  possible, 
more  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  necessity  that  exists  for  a  work  of  this 
kind.  It  is  our  intention  not  to  continue  articles  from  one  number  to  another 
where  it  can  be  avoided.  In  order  to  enable  us  to  give  long  and  interesting 
articles  entire,  but  most  especially  to  favor  subscribers,  we  have  arranged  to 
increase  the  size  of  each  number :  for  particulars,  see  volume  I,  page  440. 
Our  American  Chronology  and  Table  of  Indian  Tribes  must  necessarily  be 
continued ;  and  when  these  reach  one  hundred  years  nearer  our  time,  not 
only  the  tables  themselves  but  the  work  also,  will  become  more  interesting. 


ANCIENT  RELIC. 

[See  Frontispiece.] 

Introduction — Object — Biographical  sketch  of  general  Putnam — Service  of  the  old  horn- 
Perilous  adventure — Promotion — Battle  of  Bunker-hill — Lieutenant  Small — General  Put- 
nam's  death — Value  of  the  drawing — Lake  George — Battles  of  Lake  George — Death  ot 
lord  Howe — Ticonderoga  and  Crown-point — Sir  William  Johnston — Fort  William  Henry  , 
its  capture  and  remains — Fort  George — Fort  Edward — Drawings — Fort  Miller,  and 
extraordinary  escape  at — Stillwater — Half-moon  and  Albany — The  drawing  described — 
The  road — the  forts — Saratoga — The  horn  itself — Condition  of  the  country  in  1758. 

The  drawing  accompanying  this  article  represents  a  curious  engra- 
ving on  a  large  powder  horn,  that  once  graced  the  side  of  general  Israel 
Putnam,  in  the  time  of  the  old  French  war.  It  has  descended  as  an 
"heirloom"  in  the  family,  and  now  belongs  to  William  Pitt  Put- 
nam, of  Belprie,  Washington  county,  Ohio,  to  whom  it  was  given  by 
his  paternal  grandfather,  colonel  Israel  Putnam,  one  of  the  early  Ohio 
company  adventurers.  The  horn  is  still  in  fine  preservation,  and  will 
descend  to  W.  P.  Putnam's  eldest  son.  It  is  eighteen  inches  in  length, 
of  a  proportionate  thickness,  and  of  a  capacity  to  hold  one  and  a  half 
pounds  of  gunpowder.  Were  it  no  more  than  a  common  horn,  yet 
its  age,  and  the  fame  of  the  man  to  whom  it  belonged,  would  render 
it  an  interesting  relic ;  but,  when  to  this  is  added  the  curious  engra- 
ving which  embellishes  it,  the  value  is  doubly  enhanced. 
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It  will  be  the  object  of  this  article  to  give  a  brief  biography  of  the* 
celebrated  man  whose  name  it  commemorates,  with  a  few  incidents 
in  his  life,  and  then  to  explain,  as  far  as  we  are  able,  the  engravings 
of  the  forts  and  military  stations  on  the  Hudson  river,  as  portrayed 
on  the  horn.  The  artist,  whoever  he  was,  has  executed  the  work 
with  great  nicety ;  his  name  is  lost,  but  probably  some  man  attached 
to  the  company,  of  which  general  Putnam  was  then  captain.  The 
biographical  portion  is  chiefly  taken  from  the  "Life  of  Putnam," 
written  by  colonel  David  Humphreys,  and  printed  at  Hartford,  Con- 
necticut, in  the  year  1788. 


This  cut  represents  the  horn  at  one-third  its  actual 
dimensions,  and  shows  the  engraving  sufficiently  to 
inform  the  reader  how  the  engraving  in  the  frontis- 
piece is  situated  on  the  horn  itself.  The  engraving 
represents  the  horn  as  if  split  open  along  the  side  next 
the  reader,  and  spread  out  to  view.  The  forts  are  on 
the  opposite  side. — [Ed. 


"Israel  Putnam,  who  through  a  regular  gradation  of  promotion 
became  the  senior  major-general  in  the  army  of  the  United  States, 
and  next  in  rank  to  general  Washington,  was  born  at  Salem,  in  the 
province,  now  state,  of  Massachusetts,  on  the  7th  day  of  January, 
1718.  His  father,  captain  Joseph  Putnam,  was  the  son  of  Mr.  John 
Putnam,  who,  with  two  brothers,  came  from  the  south  of  England, 
and  were  amongst  the  first  settlers  of  Salem."  His  youth  was  dis- 
tinguished for  courage,  enterprise,  and  activity.  In  the  year  1739,  he 
removed  from  Salem  to  Pomfret,  in  Connecticut,  and  applied  himself 
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successfully  to  agriculture.  It  was  here  that  he  had  the  celebrated 
rencounter  with  the  wolf,  the  reading  of  which  story  in  our  school 
books,  has  excited  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  many  an  American 
youth.  Mr.  Putnam  was  thirty-seven  years  old  when  the  war  broke 
out  between  England  and  France,  well  known  to  Americans  as  that 
of  the  "  old  French  war."  His  reputation  must  have  been  favorably 
known  to  the  government,  since  among  the  first  troops  that  were  lev- 
ied in  Connecticut,  in  1755,  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a 
company  in  Lyman's  regiment  of  Provincials.  "  His  popularity  ena- 
bled him  soon  to  enlist  his  complement  of  men  from  the  most  hardy 
and  enterprising  youths  of  his  neighborhood."  "  The  regiment  joined 
the  army  not  far  distant  from  Crown-point."  Here  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  famous  partizan  Rogers,  and  was  engaged  with 
him  in  many  hazardous  enterprises,  in  reconnoitering  the  enemy's 
lines,  taking  straggling  prisoners,  &c.  For  these  purposes  a  corps  of 
rangers  were  formed  from  the  provincial  troops.  "  The  first  time  that 
Rogers  and  Putnam  were  detached  with  a  party  of  these  light  troops, 
it  was  the  fortune  of  the  latter  to  preserve  with  his  own  hand  the  life 
of  the  former,  and  to  cement  their  friendship  with  the  blood  of  one  of 
their  enemies."  The  object  of  this  expedition  was  to  obtain  an  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  the  position  and  state  of  the  works  at  Crown-point. 
It  was  impracticable  to  approach  with  their  party  near  enough  for 
this  purpose  without  being  discovered;  alone,  the  undertaking  was 
sufficiently  hazardous,  on  account  of  the  swarms  of  hostile  Indians 
who  infested  the  woods.  Our  two  partizans,  however,  left  all  their 
men  at  a  convenient  distance,  with  strict  orders  to  continue  concealed 
until  their  return.  Having  thus  cautiously  taken  their  arrangements, 
they  advanced  with  the  profoundest  silence  in  the  evening,  and  lay 
during  the  night  contiguous  to  the  fortress  ;  early  in  the  morning  they 
approached  so  close  as  to  be  able  to  give  satisfactory  information  to 
the  general  who  had  sent  them  on  the  several  points  to  which  their 
attention  had  been  directed.  But  captain  Rogers,  being  at  a  little  dis- 
tance from  captain  Putnam,  fortuitously  met  a  stout  Frenchman,  who 
instantly  seized  his  fuzee  with  one  hand  and  with  the  other  attempted 
to  stab  him,  while  he  called  to  an  adjacent  guard  for  assistance.  The 
guard  answered.  Putnam  seeing  the  imminent  danger  of  his  friend, 
and  that  no  time  was  to  be  lost,  or  further  alarm  given  by  firing,  ran 
rapidly  to  them  while  they  were  yet  struggling,  and  with  the  but-end 
of  his  piece,  laid  the  Frenchman  dead  at  his  feet.  The  partizans,  to 
elude  pursuit,  precipitated  their  flight,  joined  the  party,  and  returned 
without  loss  to  the  encampment."  The  time  for  which  the  colonial 
troops  had  engaged  to  serve,  terminated  with  the  campaign.    Putnam 
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was  reappointed  and  took  the  field  in  1756."  It  was  during  this 
year,  and  while  stationed  at  Fort  William  Henry,  that  the  famous  old 
horn  was  made,  and  these  curious  devices  traced  on  it  by  the  hand  of 
no  common  artist.        .   f 

The  writer  of  the  present  article,  has  taken  the  liberty  to  suppose, 
as  more  than  probable,  that  "  the  horn,"  fresh  and  new  from  the 
hand  of  the  maker,  was  slung  at  the  side  of  captain  Putnam,  during 
the  following  adventure  : 

"  Few  are  so  ignorant  of  war  as  not  to  know  that  military  adven- 
tures in  the  night  are  always  extremely  liable  to  accidents.  Captain 
Putnam,  having  been  commanded  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy's  camp 
at  <  the  ovens,'  near  Ticonderoga,  took  the  brave  lieutenant  Robert 
Darkee  as  his  companion.  In  attempting  to  execute  these  orders,  he 
narrowly  missed  being  taken  -himself  in  the  first  instance,  and  killing 
his  friend  in  the  second.  It  was  customary  for  the  British  and  Pro- 
vincial troops  to  place  their  fires  round  their  camps,  which  frequently 
exposed  them  to  the  enemy's  scouts  and  patrols — a  contrary  prac- 
tice, then  unknown  in  the  English  army,  prevailed  amongst  the 
French  and  Indians — they  kept  their  fires  in  the  centre,  lodged  their 
men  circularly  at  a  distance,  and  posted  their  sentinels  in  the  sur- 
rounding darkness.  Our  partizans  approached  the  camp,  and,  sup- 
posing the  sentries  were  within  the  circle  of  fires,  crept  upon  their 
hands  and  knees  with  the  greatest  possible  caution  until,  to  their  utter 
astonishment,  they  found  themselves  in  the  thickest  of  the  enemy. 
The  sentinels,  discovering  them,  fired,  and  slightly  wounded  Darkee 
in  the  thigh.  He  and  Putnam  had  no  alternative — they  fled.  The 
latter,  being  foremost  and  scarcely  able  to  see  his  hand  before  him, 
soon  plunged  into  a  clay  pit ;  Darkee,  almost  at  the  same  moment, 
came  tumbling  after.  Putnam,  by  no  means  pleased  at  finding  a 
companion,  and  believing  him  to  be  one  of  the  enemy,  lifted  his  tom- 
ahawk to  give  the  deadly  blow,  when  Darkee,  who  had  followed  so 
closely  as  to  know  him,  spoke,  and  asked  whether  he  had  escaped 
unhurt.  Captain  Putnam,  instantly  recognizing  the  voice,  dropped 
the  weapon ;  and  both  springing  from  the  pit,  made  good  their  retreat 
to  the  neighboring  ledges,  amidst  a  shower  of  random  shot.  There 
they  betook  themselves  to  a  large  log,  by  the  side  of  which  they 
lodged  the  remainder  of  the  night.  Before  lying  down,  Putnam  said 
he  had  a  little  rum  in  his  canteen,  which  could  never  be  more  accept- 
able or  necessary  ;  but,  on  examining  the  canteen,  which  hung  under 
his  arm,  he  found  that  the  enemy  had  pierced  it  with  their  bails,  and 
that  there  was  not  a  drop  of  liquor  left.  The  next  day  he  found  four- 
teen bullet  holes  in  his  blanket." 
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Amidst  such  adventures  as  these,  several  of  which  were  more 
hazardous,  captain  Putnam  continued  to  serve  during  the  continuance 
of  the  French  war.  At  its  close,  Great  Britain  became  engaged  in  a 
war  with  the  Spaniards,  in  which  the  Provincials  were  also  employed. 
He  was  at  the  siege  of  Havanna  in  1762,  and  had  the  command  of 
a  regiment  under  general  Lyman.  The  troops  sent  from  the  colonies 
amounted  to  twenty-three  hundred  men,  few  of  which  ever  returned, 
having  fallen  victims  to  the  fatality  of  the  climate.  Putnam,  however, 
was  amongst  those  who  escaped  disease ;  and  after  a  period  of  ten  years' 
military  service,  he  laid  aside  his  uniform  and  returned  to  the  plough. 
Ten  years  after  this  time,  or  in  April,  1775,  as  he  was  ploughing  in 
his  field,  with  two  yoke  of  oxen,  the  news  of  the  attack  of  the  British 
at  Lexington  reached  him — "  he  instantly  left  his  plough  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  field,  unyoked  his  team,  and  without  waiting  to  change  his 
clothes,  mounted  one  of  his  fleetest  horses  and  set  off  for  the  theatre 
of  action,  riding  one  hundred  miles  in  the  course  of  one  day.  Find- 
ing the  British  had  retreated  to  Boston,  he  came  back  to  Connecti- 
cut, levied  a  regiment  under  authority  of  the  legislature,  and  speedily 
returned  to  Cambridge.  He  was  now  promoted  to  a  major-general 
of  the  Provincial  staff,  by  his  colony ;  and  in  a  little  time  confirmed 
by  congress  in  the  same  rank,  on  the  continental  establishment." 

"  On  the  16th  of  June,  1775,  it  was  determined  in  a  council  of  war, 
at  which  general  Putnam  assisted,  that  a  fortified  post  should  be  es- 
tablished at  or  near  Bunker-hill.  General  Putnam  marched  with  the 
first  detachment,  and  commenced  the  work ;  he  was  the  principal 
engineer  who  traced  the  lines  of  the  redoubt  on  Breed's  hill,  and  he 
continued  most  of  the  night  with  the  workmen.  At  sunrise,  on  the 
morning  of  the  17th,  he  had  taken  his  station;  and  he  participated  in 
the  danger  as  well  as  the  glory  of  that  day.  He  was  considered  as 
having  the  general  superintendence  of  the  expedition.  As  the  enemy 
advanced,  general  Putnam  rode  through  the  line  of  his  own  troops 
and  ordered  that  no  one  should  fire  till  they  arrived  within  eight  rods 
or  about  forty-four  yards,  nor  any  one  until  commanded  ;  powder  was 
scarce  and  must  not  be  wasted  ;  they  must  not  fire  at  the  enemy  until 
they  could  see  the  white  of  their  eyes,  and  then  fire  low  and  take  aim 
at  their  waistbands  ;  'you  are  all  marksmen,'  he  added,  'and  can  kill 
a  squirrel  at  a  hundred  yards ;  reserve  your  fire  and  the  enemy  will 
be  destroyed.'  During  the  heat  of  the  battle,  Putnam  was  seen  riding 
from  front  to  rear,  and  from  place  to  place,  where  his  presence  was 
most  needed,  animating  both  officers  and  men;  his  sword  waving  in 
the  air,  threatening  to  cut  down  the  first  who  should  disobey  orders 
or  act  a  cowardly  part."    "  At  one  time  the  gallant  major  Small  was 
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left  standing  alone,  every  one  shot  down  about  him ;  the  never-erring 
muskets  were  levelled  at  him,  and  a  soldier's  fate  was  his  inevitable 
destiny  had  not  Putnam  at  the  instant  appeared.  Each  recognized 
in  the  other  an  old  friend  and  fellow-soldier ;  Putnam  threw  up  the 
deadly  muskets  with  his  sword,  and  arrested  his  fate — he  begged  his 
men  to  spare  that  officer,  as  dear  to  him  as  a  brother.  The  general's 
humane  and  chivalrous  generosity  excited  admiration,  and  his  friend 
retired  unhurt."  "  Both  the  poet  and  the  painter  have  placed  Put- 
nam in  the  rear  of  the  retreating  troops  "  as  they  left  the  hill. — 

"There  strides  bold  Putnam,  and  from  all  the  plains 
Calls  the  tired  hosts,  the  tardy  rear  sustains ; 
And  'mid  the  whizzing  deaths  that  fill  the  air, 
Waves  back  his  sword  and  dares  the  following  war." 
[Barlow's  Vision  of  Columbus,  and  Trumbull's  Battle  of  Bunker-hill.] 

"  In  connection  with  this  part  of  our  subject,  we  cannot  avoid  add- 
ing the  following  letter  from  colonel  John  Trumbull,  an  officer  in  the 
revolutionary  war,  and  now  the  president  of  the  American  Academy 
of  the  Fine  Arts,  to  Daniel  Putnam,  esq.,  dated  New  York,  March  30, 
1818." 

"In  the  summer  of  17S6,  I  became  acquainted,  in  London,  with 
colonel  John  Small,  of  the  British  army,  who  had  served  in  America 
many  years,  and  had  known  general  Putnam  intimately  during  the 
war  of  Canada,  from  1756  to  1763.     From  him  I  had  the  following 
anecdote  respecting  the  battle  of  Bunker-hill — I  shall  nearly  repeat 
his  words. — Looking  at  the  picture,  which  I  had  then  almost  com- 
pleted, he  said, '  I  don't  like  the  situation  in  which  you  have  placed 
my  old  friend  Putnam ;  you  have  not  done  him  justice ;  I  wish  you 
to  alter  that  part  of  your  picture,  and  introduce  a  circumstance  which 
actually  happened,  and  which  I  can  never  forget.     When  the  British 
troops  advanced  the  second  time  to  the  attack  of  the  redoubt,  I,  with 
other  officers,  was  in  front  of  the  line  to  encourage  the  men ;  we  had 
advanced  very  near  the  works  undisturbed,  when  an  irregular  fire, 
like  a  feu  de  joie,  was  poured  in  on  us — it  was  cruelly  fatal.     The 
troops  fell  back ;  and  when  I  looked  to  the  right  and  left,  I  saw  not 
one  officer  standing.     I  glanced  my  eye  to  the  enemy,  and  saw  sev- 
eral young  men  levelling  their  pieces  at  me  ;  I  knew  their  excellence 
as  marksmen,  and  considered  myself  gone.    At  this  moment  my  old 
friend  Putnam  rushed  forward,  and,  striking  up  the  muzzles  of  their 
pieces  with  his  sword,  cried  out,  'for  God's  sake,  my  lads,  don't  fire 
at  that  man ;  I  love  him  as  I  do  my  brother.'     We  were  so  near  each 
other,  that  I  heard  his  words  distinctly.     He  was  obeyed — I  bowed, 
thanked  him,  and  walked  away  unmolested." — [National  Portrait 
Gallery — Life  of  Putnam. 
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General  Putnam  continued  to  serve  in  the  army,  filling  some  of  the 
most  important  stations.  At  one  period  he  acted  as  commander-in- 
chief,  during  the  absence  of  general  Washington  on  a  visit  to  con- 
gress, from  May  21  to  June  the  6th,  executing  the  duties  in  a  manner 
the  most  effectual  and  satisfactory.  At  the  close  of  the  year  1779,  he 
was  attacked  with  a  paralytic  affection,  under  which  he  continued  to 
suffer  till  the  29th  of  May,  1790,  when  his  honorable  and  useful  life 
was  terminated  at  Brooklyn,  Connecticut,  aged  seventy-two  years. 

Who  would  not  be  anxious  to  preserve  and  perpetuate  any  memo- 
rial of  so  distinguished  and  valuable  a  man,  especially  this  curious 
relic,  so  intimately  connected  with  his  first  essays  in  the  trials  of  a 
military  life.  It  is  not  only  curious  but  valuable,  as  depicting  the 
only  drawings  of  Fort  William  Henry  and  Fort  Edward,  now  known 
to  exist  in  America.  There  may  possibly  be  plans  of  them  amongst 
the  old  papers  in  the  colonial  war  office  of  Great  Britain  ;  but  this  is 
very  doubtful.  From  the  fact  of  its  being  executed  at  Fort  William 
Henry  itself,  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  its  being  an  accurate  copy  of 
that  ill-fated  garrison.  It  was  in  being  only  two  years  previous  to 
its  being  taken  and  destroyed  by  Montcalm,  the  French  commander ; 
yet  in  that  brief  space  it  was  the  scene  of  more  blood-shed  than  that 
of  many  forts  which  have  stood  a  hundred  years.  The  following 
brief  history  of  these  two  forts,  and  the  military  posts  on  the  banks  of 
the  Hudson,  between  Albany  and  Lake  George,  as  engraved  on  the 
old  horn,  will  serve  to  recall  to  our  memories  some  of  the  most  inter- 
esting occurrences  of  the  colonial  history  long  since  passed  away,  and 
nearly  forgotten,  amidst  the  more  recent  and  thrilling  events  of  our 
own  revolutionary  war. 

Lake  George. — This  celebrated  lake,  near  the  southern  extremity 
of  which  Fort  William  Henry  was  erected,  lies  partly  within  the  lim- 
its of  Warren  county,  and  forms  the  boundary  between  this  and 
Washington  county,  New  York.  It  is  bordered  with  hills,  or  moun- 
tains, of  an  elevation  from  one  thousand  to  fifteen  hundred  feet, 
which  terminate  a  few  miles  south  of  the  lake  in  an  elevated  plain, 
across  which  was  the  old  military  road,  or  carrying  place,  between 
the  waters  of  the  Hudson  and  Lake  George.  The  distance,  accord- 
ing to  the  sketch  on  the  old  horn,  was  fourteen  miles,  ending  on  the 
river  at  Fort  Edward,  and  on  the  lake  at  Fort  William  Henry.  The 
whole  region  at  that  day  was  a  perfect  wilderness,  having  but  few 
clearings  north  of  Albany.  It  was  for  several  years  the  battle  ground 
of  two  of  the  most  powerful  nations  of  Europe,  who  had  chosen  to 
decide  their  quarrels  and  their  prowess  in  the  wilds  of  America. 
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Thousands  of  brave  men  here  poured  out  their  blood  in  the  cause  of 
royalty.  This  beautiful  sheet  of  water  is  thirty-five  miles  long,  and 
only  from  one  to  three  miles  in  width.  It  is  said  to  have  as  many 
islands  as  there  are  days  in  the  year.  When  first  known  to  the 
French, it  was  called  the  "lake  of  the  Iroquois,"  after  the  Indians  on 
its  borders ;  the  original  Indian  name,  according  to  Mr.  Cooper,  was 
"  Horican."  At  the  period  when  monsieur  Champlain  was  the  com- 
mandant of  Canada,  he  named  it  "  Lac  Saint  Sacrament,"  from  the 
purity  of  its  waters,  and  from  the  fact  of  the  water  from  this  lake 
being  used  by  the  Catholic  priests,  in  preference  to  that  of  any  other, 
in  their  sacred  founts  for  baptism,  and  sprinkling  the  people  in  the 
church  services.  It  was  known  by  this  name  for  many  years,  until 
the  time  of  sir  William  Johnson's  building  Fort  William  Henry,  when 
he  gave  it  the  name  of  "  Lake  George,"  in  honor  of  the  then  king  of 
Great  Britain.  By  this  name  it  was  known  to  the  English  annalists 
of  the  events  on  its  borders,  and  by  all  later  writers.  The  waters  of 
this  lake  are  discharged  by  a  narrow  outlet  into  Lake  Champlain ; 
near  which,  on  an  isthmus,  was  planted  the  noted  garrison  of "  Ti- 
conderoga,"  built  by  the  French;  and  the  scene  of  many  interesting 
events,  both  in  the  old  French  and  more  modern  revolutionary  wars. 
It  was  built  in  1755,  and  commanded  the  passage  between  the  two 
lakes,  which  made  it  a  very  important  post ;  as  nearly  all  the  inva- 
sions made,  either  from  or  into  Canada,  were  conducted  by  water  on 
these  long  narrow  lakes,  which  stretched  away  south  far  into  the 
colonial  territories. 

Battles  of  Lake  George. — "This  most  beautiful  and  peaceful  lake, 
environed  by  mountains,  and  seeming  to  claim  an  exemption  from  the 
troubles  of  an  agitated  world,  has  often  bristled  with  the  proud  array 
of  war,  has  wafted  its  most  formidable  preparations  on  its  bosom,  and 
has  repeatedly  witnessed  both  the  splendor  and  the  havoc  of  battle." 
"  Large  armies  have  been  more  than  once  embarked  on  Lake  George, 
proceeding  down  it  to  attack  Ticonderoga  and  Crown-point.  This 
was  the  fact  with  the  army  of  Abercrombie,  consisting  of  nearly  six- 
teen thousand  men,  including  nine  thousand  troops  from  the  colo- 
nies and  a  very  formidable  train  of  artillery,  which,  on  the  5th  of 
July,  175S,  embarked  at  the  south  end  of  Lake  George,  on  board  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  whale  boats  and  nine  hundred  ba- 
teaux." What  an  armament  for  that  period  of  this  country  ;  what  a 
spectacle  on  such  a  narrow,  quiet  lake!  Little  did  this  proud  army 
imagine  that  within  two  days  they  would  sustain  before  Ticonderoga 
a  most  disastrous  defeat,  with  the  loss  of  nearly  two  thousand  men, 
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nnd  of  lord  Howe,  one  of  their  most  beloved  and  promising  lead- 
ers."— [Silliman's  Tour. 

In  this  attack,  Putnam  acted  a  conspicuous  part,  and  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  old  horn  witnessed  the  death  of  lord  Howe,  as  all  the 
officers  of  the  partisan  corps  carried  fuzees  as  well  as  swords.  The 
particulars  of  this  event  are  thus  given  in  the  Life  of  Putnam.  "  The 
troops  advanced  in  columns — lord  Howe,  having  major  Putnam  with 
him,  was  in  front  of  the  centre.  A  body  of  about  five  hundred  men, 
the  advance  or  pickets  of  the  French  army,  which  had  fled  at  first, 
began  to  skirmish  with  our  left.  ' Putnam,'  said  lord  Howe, 'what 
means  that  firing? '  <  I  know  not,  but  with  your  lordship's  leave  will 
see,'  replied  the  former.  '  I  will  accompany  you,'  rejoined  the  gallant 
young  nobleman.  In  vain  did  major  Putnam  attempt  to  dissuade  him 
by  saying,  'My  lord,  if  I  am  killed  the  loss  of  my  life  will  be  of  little 
consequence,  but  the  preservation  of  yours  is  of  infinite  importance 
to  this  army.'  The  only  answer  was,  *  Putnam,  your  life  is  as  dear  to 
you  as  mine  is  to  me ;  I  am  determined  to  go.'  One  hundred  of  the  van 
under  major  Putnam,  filed  off  with  lord  Howe.  They  soon  met  the 
left  flank  of  the  enemy's  advance,  by  whose  first  fire  his  lordship  fell." 

"In  July  of  the  next  summer,  1759,  Lake  George  was  again  cov 
ered  with  an  armament  little  inferior  in  numbers  to  that  of  general 
Abercrombie,  but  vastly  superior  in  success;  for  Ticonderoga  and 
Crown-point  were  abandoned  at  its  approach,  and  general  Amherst 
obtained  an  almost  bloodless  victory." — [Silliman's  Tour. 

"  In  August,  1755,  general,  afterwards  sir  William,  Johnson,  lay  at 
the  head  of  Lake  George  with  an  army  about  to  proceed  to  the  attack 
of  Crown-point;  they  were  raised  by  the  northern  colonies.  Baron 
Dieskau,  who  commanded  the  French  forces  in  Canada,  leaving 
Crown-point,  came  down  Lake  Champlain,  through  South  Bay,  and 
was  proceeding  to  the  attack  of  Fort  Edward,  which  contained  not 
five  hundred  men,  and  had  been  reported  to  Dieskau  to  be  without 
cannon.  To  the  succor  of  this  fort,  general  Johnson  detached  one 
thousand  men  and  two  hundred  Indians,  under  colonel  Williams. 
Dieskau's  army  having,  in  the  mean  time,  learned  that  there  were 
cannon  at  Fort  Edward,  and  being  assured  that  Johnson's  camp  was 
without  artillery  or  entrenchments,  importuned  their  general  to  change 
his  purpose  and  attack  Johnson's  camp.  Dieskau  yielded  to  their 
wishes  and  turned  his  course  accordingly.  The  mountains  which 
form  the  barriers  of  the  lake,  continue  to  the  south  after  they  leave 
the  lake,  forming  a  rugged,  narrow  defile  of  several  miles  in  length, 
most  of  which  was  then  and  still  is  (1819)  filled  with  forest  trees." 
« In  this  defile,  about  four  miles  from  Johnson's  camp,  colonel  Wil- 
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Hams'  party,  very  unexpectedly,  fell  in  with  the  army  of  Dieskau,  the 
6th  of  September,  1755.  The  two  armies  met  in  the  road,  front  to 
front — the  Indians  of  the  French  army  lay  in  ambuscade  upon  both 
declivities  of  the  mountains;  thus  it  was  a  complete  surprise.  A 
bloody  battle  ensued — colonel  Williams  was  killed  and  several  hun- 
dred of  his  men."  The  remainder  retreated  into  camp,  closely  pursued 
by  Dieskau,  and  were  saved  from  greater  loss  by  a  party  of  two  hun- 
dred men  sent  out  by  general  Johnson  to  cover  their  retreat.  Dieskau 
pursued  the  retreating  foe,  and  made  a  spirited  attack  on  the  entrenched 
camp  of  Johnson,  which  was  defended  by  nearly  three  thousand  men. 
He  was  defeated  with  great  slaughter,  and  himself  wounded  and  taken 
prisoner.  The  remainder  of  his  army  retreated  on  to  the  ground 
where  they  defeated  colonel  Williams  in  the  morning;  and  while 
taking  some  refreshment  after  a  day  of  hard  righting,  were  themselves 
♦attacked  by  a  party  of  two  hundred  men,  who  were  on  their  way 
from  Fort  Edward  to  reinforce  general  Johnson ;  and,  after  a  stout 
resistance,  were  entirely  dispersed.  Thus  were  three  battles  fought 
in  one  day  by  the  spirited  Frenchmen  and  Indians  of  Dieskau's  army, 
which,  when  it  left  Crown-point,  consisted  of  two  hundred  regulars, 
eight  hundred  militia,  and  eight  hundred  Indians,  in  all  eighteen  hun- 
dred men. 

Fort  William  Henry. — In  the  autumn  of  1755,  after  the  foregoing 
events  had  transpired,  general  Johnson  turned  his  attention  to  the 
erection  of  a  regular  fort  near  the  head  of  the  lake,  and  named  it  after 
one  of  the  princes  of  the  reigning  family,  "  William  Henry."  It  was 
distant  fourteen  miles  from  Fort  Edward,  as  noted  on  "the  horn," 
and  about  sixty-six  miles  from  Albany.  "  It  was  a  square,  with  four 
bastions.  The  walls  were  made  of  timber,  filled  in  with  earth,  with  a 
ditch  outside,  and  was  capable  for  a  time  of  resisting  a  cannonade  and 
bombardment." — [Manuscript  Memoirs  of  general  Rufus  Putnam. 

Capture  of  Fort  William  Henry. — The  marquis  de  Montcalm, 
who  now  commanded  the  French  forces  in  Canada,  was  a  man  of 
intelligence  and  vast  enterprise.  After  one  or  two  ineffectual  attempts 
to  surprise  the  fort  without  the  trouble  of  a  regular  siege,  he  finally 
mustered  all  the  troops  in  his  power  and  set  about  the  work  in  a  de- 
termined manner.  He  came  up  the  lake  with  a  formidable  array  of 
boats,  and  on  the  3rd  of  August  landed  an  army  of  ten  thousand 
men,  with  a  heavy  train  of  artillery,  and  invested  the  fort  in  regular 
form.  Colonel  Monroe,  who  commanded  the  fort,  had  arrived  only 
the  day  before  with  his  regiment  from  Fort  Edward  to  reinforce  the 
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garrison.  He  was  a  brave  man,  and  made  the  best  defence  in  his 
power ;  but  the  troops  under  his  command  were  too  few  in  number 
to  hold  out  long  against  so  powerful  an  array ;  many  of  his  cannon 
burst,  and  the  ammunition  failed.  A  capitulation  was  entered  into 
with  Montcalm  for  the  surrender  of  the  fort  on  the  9th  of  August. 
"  About  half  a  mile  east  of  the  fort,  separated  from  it  by  a  swamp 
and  creek,  lay  a  body  of  fifteen  hundred  Provincials,  encamped  within 
a  low  breast-work  of  logs.  On  these  Montcalm  made  no  serious 
attack,  and  they  might  at  any  time  have  made  their  escape  by  forcing 
their  way  through  the  enemy  posted  in  that  quarter ;  but  the  next 
morning  after  the  surrender,  viz.  on  the  10th  of  August,  as  the  Pro- 
vincials were  paraded  to  march  to  Fort  Edward,  agreeably  to  capitu- 
lation, the  Indians  fell  on  them,  and  a  horrid  butchery  ensued. 
Those  who  escaped  with  their  lives,  were  stripped  almost  naked ; 
many  were  lost  in  the  woods,  where  they  wandered  several  days 
without  food.  One  man  in  particular  was  out  ten  days,  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  some  perished,  especially  the  wounded.  The 
number  murdered  and  missing  was  some  hundreds.  General  Webb 
lay  all  the  time  of  the  siege  at  Fort  Edward  with  not  less  than  four 
thousand  men,  and  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  time  with  a  larger 
number,  by  the  coming  up  of  the  militia  of  New  York.  General 
Webb  was  informed  every  day  of  the  siege,  by  an  express  from  colo- 
nel Munroe,  of  the  affairs  at  the  lake  ;  and  he  knew  that  the  French 
had  made  no  attempt  on  the  Provincial  camp.  It  was  the  opinion  of 
many  officers  that  he  might  have  relieved  the  fort,  and  that  he  was 
much  to  blame  for  not  attempting  it.  The  general  opinion  amongst 
the  soldiers  was,  that  he  was  a  coward ;  for  he  took  no  care  to  bury 
the  men  butchered  in  the  manner  above  mentioned,  or  to  seek  after 
the  wounded,  should  there  be  any  yet  living  among  the  dead.  I  was 
on  the  ground  a  short  time  after,  and  saw  the  dead  bodies  as  much 
neglected  as  if  they  had  been  wild  beasts." — [Manuscript  Memoir 
of  general  Rvfus  Putnam.]  Thus  perished  "  Fort  William  Henry," 
whose  form  stands  figured  on  the  left  hand  corner  of  the  map. 

In  the  year  1819,  professor  Silliman,  in  his  tour  through  this  region, 
thus  speaks  of  the  old  fort : — "  The  remains  of  this  old  fort  are  still 
visible ;  they  are  on  the  verge  of  the  lake,  at  its  head ;  the  walls,  the 
gate,  and  the  outworks,  can  still  be  traced;  the  ditches  have,  even 
now,  considerable  depth,  and  the  well  that  supplied  the  garrison  is 
there,  and  affords  water  to  this  day." 

Fort  George  was  built  in  July,  1758,  by  the  troops  under  general 
Abercrombie,  after  their  return  from  the  defeat  before  Ticonderoga. 
It  stood  half  a  mile  east  of  the  site  of  William  Henry,  on  the  ground 
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occupied  by  the  Provincial  troops  during  the  siege  of  that  fort  in  the 
year  1757. 

Fort  Edward. — This  celebrated  old  fort  stood  on  the  east  or  left 
bank  of  the  Hudson  river,  about  fifty-two  miles  above  Albanjr.  It 
was  built  in  the  year  1755,  by  the  colonial  troops  under  general  Ly- 
man ;  and  named  after  Edward,  duke  of  York,  the  eldest  son  of  king 
George  II.  of  England.  The  main  body  of  the  fort  is  thus  figured  on 
"the  horn,"  as  facing  the  cardinal  points  of  the  compass;  while  the 
bastions  of  William  Henry  are  directed  to  these  points.  "  The  river 
washed  one  side  of  its  walls;  the  form  was  somewhat  irregular,  hav- 
ing two  bastions  and  two  half  bastions.  The  walls  were  high  and 
thick,  composed  of  hewed  timber  and  earth  ;  a  broad  rampart,  with 
casements  or  bomb-proofs ;  a  deep  ditch,  with  a  draw-bridge,  a  cov- 
ered way,  glacis,  &c.  I  have  been  particular  in  this  description,  be- 
cause, in  1777,  there  was  by  no  means  so  great  an  appearance  of 
there  having  been  a  fortification  there,  as  we  find  in  the  ancient 
works  at  Marietta  and  other  parts  of  the  Ohio  country." — [General 
Rufus  Putnam's  Manuscript.]  In  the  year  1819,  Mr.  Silliman 
says: — "Its  walls,  built  of  earth,  were  raised  thirty  feet  high,  with 
ditches  of  corresponding  depth ;"  "  the  walls  appear  to  be,  in  some 
places,  still  twenty  feet  high,  notwithstanding  what  time  and  the 
plough  have  done  to  reduce  them  ;  for  the  interior  of  the  fort,  and  in 
some  places  the  parapet,  are  now  planted  with  potatoes."  "  It  formed 
the  medium  of  communication  with  Lake  George,  whence  provisions 
were  brought  forward  in  general  Burgoyne's  campaign  for  the  use  of 
the  British  army,  at  and  near  which  he  was  detained  on  this  account 
nearly  six  weeks,  and  lost  the  best  part  of  the  season  for  military 
operations." 

The  next  point  to  be  noticed  on  the  old  plan  is  the  crossing  place 
over  the  Hudson;  the  road  to  Albany  passing  down  on  the  west  side 
of  the  river.  It  is  indicated  by  something,  which  looks  a  little  like  a 
bridge,  but  is  probably  only  intended  to  represent  the  ford.  Fourteen 
miles  below,  indicated  by  the  figures  on  the  course  of  the  river,  stood 
old  Fort  Miller.  At  this  post  an  interesting  adventure  occurred,  which 
is  thus  related  by  Mr.  Humphreys. 

"  As,  one  day,  major  Putnam  chanced  to  lie,  with  a  bateau  and 
five  men,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Hudson  near  the  rapids  by  Fort 
Miller,  his  men  on  the  opposite  bank  gave  him  to  understand  that  a 
large  body  of  savages  were  in  his  rear,  and  would  be  upon  him  in  a 
moment.  To  stay  and  be  sacrificed,  to  attempt  crossing  the  river  and 
be  shot,  or  to  go  down  the  falls  with  the  almost  absolute  certainty  of 
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being  drowned,  were  the  alternatives  presented  to  his  choice.  So 
suddenly  was  the  latter  adopted,  that  one  man  was  left  who  had  ram- 
bled a  little  from  the  party  and  fell  a  victim  to  savage  barbarity.  The 
Indians  arrived  on  the  shore  soon  enough  to  fire  many  balls  on  the 
bateau  before  it  could  be  got  under-way.  No  sooner  had  they  escaped, 
by  favor  of  the  rapidity  of  the  current,  beyond  the  reach  of  musket 
shot,  than  death  seemed  only  to  have  been  avoided  in  one  form  to  be 
encountered  in  another,  not  less  terrible.  Prominent  rocks,  latent 
shelves,  eddies,  and  abrupt  descents,  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  afforded 
scarcely  the  smallest  chance  of  escaping  without  a  miracle.  Putnam, 
trusting  himself  to  a  good  providence  whose  kindness  he  had  often 
experienced,  was  now  seen  to  place  himself  sedately  at  the  helm,  and 
afford  an  astonishing  spectacle  of  serenity.  His  companions,  with  a 
mixture  of  terror,  admiration,  and  wonder,  saw  him  incessantly 
changing  the  course  to  avoid  the  jaws  of  ruin  that  seemed  expanded 
to  swallow  the  whirling  boat.  Twice  he  turned  it  fairly  round  to 
shun  the  rifts  of  rocks.  Amidst  these  eddies,  in  which  there  was  the 
greatest  danger  of  its  foundering,  at  one  moment  the  sides  were  ex- 
posed to  the  fury  of  the  waves,  then  the  stern  and  next  the  bow 
glanced  obliquely  onward  with  great  velocity.  The  savages  beheld 
him  with  amazement,  until  at  length  they  saw  the  boat  gliding  on  the 
smooth  surface  of  the  stream  below ;  at  this  sight  they  were  struck 
with  a  superstitious  awe,  and  deemed  the  man  invulnerable  whom 
their  balls  would  not  touch,  and  who  was  seen  steering  in  safety 
down  the  rapids  that  had  never  before  been  passed." 

The  next  station,  as  indicated  on  the  plan  by  the  figures  10  and  by 
a  fort  on  the  margin  of  the  river,  is  "  Stillwater."  This  was  a  mili- 
tary station  in  the  old  French  war,  and  the  site  of  one  of  the  severest 
battles  with  Burgoyne  in  the  war  of  the  revolution.  It  is  twenty-five 
miles  above  Albany. 

Fourteen  miles  below  "  Stillwater  "  is  the  mouth  of  Mohawk  river. 
At  the  junction  of  this  stream  with  the  Hudson,  was  a  place  called 
the  "  Half-moon,"  and  was  a  post  often  mentioned  in  the  old  French 
war  as  a  station  for  troops  in  their  passage  up  and  down  from  Albany 
to  Fort  Edward.  In  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  it  was  the  most 
southerly  point  to  which  the  American  troops  retreated,  under  gene- 
ral Schuyler,  before  the  victorious  invading  army  of  Burgoyne.  Here 
they  took  post  and  began  a  fortified  camp,  in  August,  1777.  On  the 
19th  of  that  month,  general  Gates  superceded  him  in  the  command  of 
the  northern  army,  colonel  Morgan's  rifle  regiment  arrived  on  the 
23d,  and  on  the  8th  of  September  the  American  troops  marched 
northward  to  Stillwater  to  oppose  general  Burgoyne. 
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Twelve  miles  below  the  «  Half-moon,"  as  indicated  on  the  plan,  lies 
the  town  of  Albany,  which  terminates  the  sketch  along  the  Hudson. 

The  ornamental  engraving  around  the  margin  of  the  map  is  neat 
and  fanciful,  and  every  part  is  finished  in  a  masterly  manner.  Above 
the  inverted  tents  and  marques,  appears  the  word  war,  written  in 
large  capital  letters.  The  poetry  is  harmonious  and  appropriate,  if 
not  very  elegant,  and  well  suited  to  the  place  it  occupies. 

The  dotted  line  along  the  margin  of  the  right  bank  of  the  river, 
indicates  the  military  road  from  the  crossing  place  near  Fort  Edward 
to  the  town  of  Albany.  The  straight  line,  upon  which  "  the  road  " 
appears  to  be  written,  is  doubtless  intended  for  the  meridian  of  Albany. 

The  drawbridge  and  main  gate-way  of  Fort  Edward  were  in  the 
north  curtain  of  the  fort,  and  are  indicated  by  two  parallel  lines  ter- 
minating in  arrow-heads,  representing  two  demi-bastions  that  defend- 
ed the  gate-way  on  the  inside  of  the  fort.  The  officers'  houses,  store- 
houses, &c,  are  represented  no  doubt  with  fidelity,  and  on  each  fort 
is  displayed  the  flag  and  fiery  cross  of  St.  George,  as  at  this  day. 
The  drawbridge  and  gate-way  of  Fort  William  Henry,  are  figured  as 
in  the  angle  of  the  south  bastion  at  the  point  where  it  joins  the  south- 
erly curtain,  or  main  wall  of  the  fort,  opening  on  to  the  lake,  the  shore 
of  which  is  represented  by  the  dotted  line. 

"  Saratoga,"  so  celebrated  in  after  years  as  the  place  where  Bur- 
goyne  surrendered  his  army,  is  two  miles  below  old  Fort  Miller. 

"The  horn"  itself  measures,  on  the  outer  curvature,  eighteen 
inches,  and  the  space  occupied  by  the  engraving  is  twelve  inches  in 
length  by  nine  inches  in  circumference,  while  the  drawing  is  only  ten 
inches  by  seven  in  size.  The  capacity  of  the  horn  is  sufficient  to  hold 
more  than  one  pound  and  a  half  of  powder. 

In  proof  of  the  wild  uncultivated  condition  of  the  country  in  the 
year  1758,  or  eighty -four  years  ago,  even  in  the  region  between  Al- 
bany and  Massachusetts,  it  is  stated  by  general  Rufus  Putnam,  who 
had  just  marched  through  there  and  was  personally  engaged  in  the 
old  French  war,  "  that  there  was  but  one  house  in  the  whole  distance 
between  Northampton  street,  in  Massachusetts,  to  Greenbush,  oppo- 
site to  Albany,  with  the  exception  of  Pontoosock  fort,  a  small  stock- 
ade with  a  few  Provincial  soldiers  on  Housatonic  river.  The  whole 
route  was  through  a  wilderness."  And  this  region,  it  must  be  recol- 
lected, was  that  along  which  now  passes  the  railroad  from  Boston  to 
Albany.  Yours,  &c. 

Marietta,  Ohio,  September  3d,  1842. 
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FORTIFICATIONS  AT  MARIETTA. 

In  the  frontispiece  our  readers  are  presented  with  a  plat  or  ground  view  of 
the  ancient  fortification  upon  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  city  of  Marietta, 
Ohio.  This  survey  or  sketch  is  a  copy  of,  perhaps,  the  first  that  was  ever 
made  of  those  works  of  antiquity,  which  are  found  throughout  the  West,  to 
which  even  conjecture  cannot  point  out  the  time  when,  by  whom,  or  for 
what  purpose,  these  time-worn  structures  were  reared.  They  are  overgrown 
by  the  largest  timber,  and  the  tradition  of  the  Indians  throw  little  light  on 
the  subject. 

The  sketch  now  presented  has  been  compared  with  later  ones,  and  found  to 
be  correct.  It  is  valuable  on  account  of  its  early  date.  We  have  added  an 
outline  of  some  of  the  streets  of  Marietta.  It  was  presented  for  the  Ameri- 
can Pioneer  by  a  venerable  correspondent  of  Massachusetts,  with  the  follow- 
ing explanation. 

Northampton,  Massachusetts,  May,  1842. 
Jno.  S.  Williams,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir. — I  have  a  copy  of  a  drawing  of  the  Indian  antiquities 
taken  five  years  previous  to  that  of  fort  Harmar,  by  judge  Gilman, 
(17S5.)  Should  the  sketch  be  acceptable,  it  can  be  introduced  into 
any  of  the  forthcoming  numbers  of  the  American  Pioneer.  The 
plat,  of  which  this  is  a  copy,  was  presented  to  the  Rev.  Ezra  Stiles,  D. 
D.,  president  of  Yale  college,  and  at  his  request  copied  by  me,  then  a 
member  of  the  college,  to  be  preserved  in  the  archives  of  Yale  col- 
lege, as  a  memento  of  olden  time,  and  the  early  history  of  the  state 
of  Ohio. 

Trees  of  immense  size  grow  on  every  part  of  these  works,  and  tra- 
dition itself  fails  to  point  out  the  time  when  these  works  were  con- 
structed. Military  gentlemen,  who  have  seen  these  uncommon  forti- 
fications, say  that  no  modern  engineers  could  have  chosen  situations 
more  proper  for  defense  than  these,  where  artillery  is  excepted. 

References.— No.  1,  Town.     No.  2,  The  fort.     No.  3,  The  great 

mound   and   ditch.     No.   4,  The    advance    work.     No.   5,    Indian 

graves.     No.  6,  Covered  way  from  the  town  to  the  then  locality  of 

the  river,  which  is  supposed  at  that  time  to  have  ran  along  the  edge 

of  the  second  bottom.     These  walls  are  now  twenty  feet  high,  and 
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the  graded  road  between  them  was  one  hundred  feet  wide,  and  beau 
tifully  rounded  like  a  modern  turnpike.  No.  7,  A  second  covered 
way  with  walls  of  less  elevation.  No.  8,  Caves.  No.  9  and  10,  ele- 
vated squares.  These  works  were  interspersed  with  many  small 
mounds  as  represented  in  the  drawings.  Scale  of  drawings  sixty-six 
feet  to  the  inch. 

The  town  and  fort  is  on  a  high  and  second  bottom,  a  strip  of  low 
bottom  occupying  the  front  between  the  works  and  the  Muskingum, 
which  runs  nearly  parallel  with  the  south-east  wall  of  the  town,  and 
very  nearly  parallel  with  the  edge  of  the  second  bottom,  and  say  one 
hundred  and  fifty  yards  in  advance  of  it.  A  branch  of  Tiber  creek 
occupies  the  rear,  and  partially  separates  the  works  from  the  adjacent 
highlands. 

The  draft  was  copied  by  me  for  president  Stiles,  more  than  half  a 
century  ago,  and  has  been  seen  by  thousands  who  have  evinced  great 
curiosity.  At  this  distance  of  time  I  cannot  recollect  who  presented 
the  original  to  president  Stiles,  but  believe  it  was  either  general  Pit- 
nam  or  Mr.  Lyman.  Respectfully  yours, 


Qf*it>  u./<//nr6cruf 


ANCIENT  MOUND  AT  MARIETTA. 

[See  Frontispiece.] 

This  beautiful  mound  is  located  near  the  southern  border  of  the 
elevated  plain,  on  which  are  reared  those  venerable  relics  of  a  by 
gone  race,  and  which  early  attracted  the  notice  of  the  first  explorers 
of  the  valley  of  the  Ohio.  They  have  often  been  described  by  vari- 
ous writers,  and  especially  in  the  Archaeologia  Americsena,  which 
is  devoted  to  the  history  of  American  antiquities.  The  object  of  the 
present  article  is  not  to  describe  the  whole  of  these  works,  but  only 
"  the  mound,"  which  beautiful  structure  is  considered  the  pride  and 
ornament  of  Marietta.  The  venerable  and  worthy  men,  who  were 
the  directors  of  the  Ohio  company,  and  superintended  the  platting  of 
the  city  of  Marietta,  viewing  with  admiration  this  beautiful  specimen 
of  the  arts  amongst  the  ancient  proprietors  of  this  region,  reserved  a 
square  of  six  acres  around  the  mound,  and  appropriated  it  to  the  use 
of  a  burying  ground,  thus  giving  a  hallowed  aspect  to  the  spot,  and 
preserving  it  from  the  violation  of  private  individuals.  It  yet  remains 
in  all  its  pristine  beauty,  a  monument  of  the  industry  and  arts  of  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  the  valley,  and  a  lasting  memento  of  the  classic 
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taste  of  the  directors  of  the  Ohio  company.  Every  provision  was 
also  made  that  could  be,  for  the  protection  of  the  two  elevated  squares, 
or  truncated  pyramids,  about  half  a  mile  north-west  of  the  mound, 
by  appropriating  three  acres  around  each  of  them  as  public  squares, 
and  placing  them  under  the  authority  of  the  future  mayor  and  corpo- 
ration of  the  city.  They  also  remain  uninjured ;  while  some  of  the 
parapets  of  the  ancient  fort  and  city  have  been  dug  away  in  grading 
the  streets,  and  in  some  instances  by  individuals,  when  they  fell  with- 
in their  inclosures  ;  but  to  the  credit  of  the  inhabitants,  it  may  be  said, 
that  the  old  works  have  been  generally  preserved  with  more  care, 
than  in  any  other  town  in  Ohio.  "  The  mound,"  a  drawing  of  which 
accompanies  this  article,  was,  when  first  measured,  fifty  years  since, 
about  thirty  feet  in  height ;  it  is  now  only  about  twenty-eight  feet. 
It  measures  one  hundred  and  thirty  yards  around  the  base,  and  should 
be  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  in  diameter.  It  terminates  not  in  a 
regular  apex,  but  is  flat  on  the  top,  measuring  twenty  feet  across  it. 
The  shape  is  very  regular,  being  that  of  a  cone,  whose  sides  rise  at 
an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees.  It  stands  in  the  centre  of  a  level  area, 
which  is  sixty-six  yards  in  diameter.  This  is  surrounded  by  a  ditch 
one  hundred  and  ninety-seven  yards  in  circumference;  it  is  now 
about  four  feet  deep,  and  ten  feet  wide  at  top,  sloping  evenly  and  re- 
gularly from  the  top  of  the  parapet,  and  inner  edge  of  the  ditch  to 
the  bottom.  Outside  the  ditch  is  a  wall  of  earth,  being  apparently 
that  thrown  out  of  the  ditch,  and  elevated  about  four  feet  above  the 
adjacent  surface  of  the  earth.  The  parapet  is  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
four  yards  in  circumference.  On  the  north  side  is  an  avenue,  or  open- 
ing of  fifteen  feet  in  width,  through  the  parapet,  across  which  no  ditch 
is  dug.  A  few  rods  north,  in  a  line  with  the  gateway  or  opening, 
are  three  low  mounds ;  the  nearest  is  oblong  or  elliptical,  sixty  feet 
in  length,  and  about  twenty  in  width,  with  an  elevation  of  six  or 
eight  feet  in  the  centre,  tapering  gradually  to  the  sides.  These 
mounds  communicate  with  the  fort,  as  seen  in  the  old  plan.  The  par- 
apet, ditch,  circular  area,  and  mound  itself,  are  now  covered  with  a 
vivid  and  splendid  coat  of  green  sward  of  native  grasses,  which  pro- 
tects them  from  the  wash  of  the  rain.  There  are  several  beautiful 
oaks  growing  on  the  sides  of  the  mound.  When  first  noticed  by  the 
settlers,  it  was  covered  with  large  forest  trees,  some  of  them  four  feet 
in  diameter.  A  few  years  since,  sheep  were  allowed  to  pasture  in 
the  cemetery  grounds.  In  their  repeated  and  frequent  ascents  of  the 
ground,  they  had  worn  paths  in  its  sides,  down  which  the  wintry 
rains  taking  their  course,  cut  deep  channels,  threatening  in  a  few 
years  to  ruin  the  beauty  of  the  venerable  structure,  if  not  to  destroy 
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it  entirely.  Some  of  the  more  intelligent  inhabitants  of  Marietta,  ob- 
serving its  precarious  state,  set  on  foot  a  subscription  for  its  repair, 
and  for  building  a  new  fence,  and  ornamenting  the  grounds  with 
shade  trees.  Four  hundred  dollars  were  raised  by  subscription,  and 
four  hundred  were  given  by  the  corporation,  and  a  very  intelligent 
man  appointed  to  superintend  the  work.  Three  hundred  dollars  went 
to  the  mound,  and  five  hundred  to  the  fencing,  planting  trees,  and 
opening  walks,  &c.  Inclined  planes  of  boards  were  erected,  on  which 
to  elevate  the  earth  in  wheel-barrows.  At  this  day  it  would  require 
a  sum  of  not  less  than  two  thousand  dollars  to  erect  a  similar  mound 
of  earth.  At  the  same  time  a  flight  of  forty-six  stone  steps,  was  laid 
on  the  north  side,  making  an  easy  ascent  to  the  top.  A  circular  seat 
of  plank  is  built  on  the  summit,  protected  in  the  outer  edge  by  locust 
posts,  with  iron  chains  from  post  to  post.  The  view  from  this  eleva- 
tion is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  country,  commanding  a  prospect  of 
eight  or  nine  miles  up  and  down  the  Ohio  river,  with  a  broad  range 
over  the  hilly  region  which  skirts  the  Muskingum.  No  examination 
has  been  made  by  digging,  to  discover  the  contents  of  this  mound, 
with  the  exception  of  a  slight  excavation  into  the  top,  many  years 
ago,  when  the  bones  of  two  or  three  human  skeletons  were  found. 
The  public  mind  is  strongly  opposed  to  any  violation,  or  disfiguring 
the  original  form  of  this  beautiful  structure,  as  well  as  of  the  old 
works  generally.  Several  curious  ornaments  of  stone  and  copper 
have  been  brought  up  at  various  times  in  digging  graves  in  the  adja- 
cent grounds. 

From  the  precaution  taken  to  surround  this  mound  with  a  ditch 
and  parapet  which  was  probably  crowned  also  with  palisades,  it  has 
been  suggested  that  it  was  a  place  of  sacrifice,  and  the  defenses  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  off  the  common  people,  while  the  priests  were 
engaged  in  their  sacred  offices.  There  is  yet  a  wide  field  for  some 
Champollion  to  exercise  his  ingenuity  in  developing  the  period  and 
uses  of  these  erections  in  the  West,  by  analogies  and  comparisons 
with  those  of  South  America  and  Mexico. 


^W*  c/»  JlfcZdyu^i^J 


Liberty. — Liberty  must  be  limited  in  order  to  be  possessed.  The  degree 
of  restraint  it  is  impossible  in  any  case  to  settle  precisely.  But  it  ought  to 
be  the  constant  aim  of  every  wise  public  council,  to  find  out,  by  cautious 
experiments,  and  rational,  cool  endeavors,  with  how  little,  not  how  much,  of 
this  restraint  the  community  can  subsist.  For  liberty  is  a  good  to  be  improv- 
ed, and  not  an  evil  to  be  lessened. — Burke. 
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PYRAMIDS  AT  MARIETTA. 


[View  of  the  ancient  truncated  Pyramid  at  Marietta.] 

This  beautiful  specimen  of  the  skill  and  good  taste  of  that  ancient 
race  of  inhabitants  who  once  peopled  the  rich  bottoms  and  hill  sides  of 
the  valley  of  the  Ohio,  st;mds  on  the  western  border  of  that  high  sandy 
plain  which  overlooks  the  Muskingum  river,  about  one  mile  from  its 
mouth.  The  elevation  of  this  plain  is  from  eighty  to  one  hundred 
feet  above  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  from  forty  to  sixty  feet  above  the 
bottom  lands  of  the  Muskingum.  It  is  about  half  a  mile  in  width,  by 
three-fourths  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  terminates  on  the  side  next  the 
river  by  a  rather  abrupt  natural  glacis,  or  slope,  resting  on  the  moro 
recent  alluvions  or  bottom  lands.  On  the  opposite  side,  it  reclines 
against  the  base  of  the  adjacent  hills,  except  where  it  is  cut  off  by  a 
shallow  ravine  excavated  by  two  small  runs,  or  branches,  which  head 
near  each  other  at  the  foot  of  the  hills.    On  this  plain  are  seated  those 
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ancient  works  so  often  mentioned  by  various  writers.  The  main  ob 
ject  of  this  article  is  to  describe  the  two  truncated  pyramids,  or  eleva- 
ted squares,  as  they  are  usually  called.  Since  reading  the  travels  of 
Mr.  Stevens  in  Central  America,  and  his  descriptions  of  the  ruins  of 
Palenque  and  other  ancient  cities  of  that  region,  I  have  become  sat- 
isfied in  the  belief,  that  these  two  truncated  pyramids  were  erected 
for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  temples  or  other  public  buildings. 
Those  which  he  describes  were  generally  constructed  of  stone,  and 
the  temples  now  standing  on  them  are  of  the  same  material.  He 
however  saw  some  that  were  partly  earth,  and  part  stone.  They  are 
the  work  of  a  people  further  advanced  in  the  arts  than  the  race  who 
erected  the  earth-works  of  Ohio ;  but  that  they  were  made  by  a  peo- 
ple of  similar  habits  and  policy  of  government,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  by  any  one  who  has  taken  the  trouble  to  compare  the  two.  It 
may  be  objected  that  they  are  too  distant  from  each  other  ever  to 
have  been  built  by  the  same  race.  Allowing  they  were  not  of  the 
same  nation;  yet  similar  wants,  and  similar  habits  of  thinking,  would 
probably  lead  to  very  similar  results.  But  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
objection  to  their  being  erected  by  a  colony  from  Mexico,  where  the 
same  works  are  found  as  in  Central  America.  Neither  is  there  any 
serious  objection  to  their  being  the  parent  tribe  of  the  Mexicans, 
driven  away  southerly  by  the  more  northen  and  warlike  tribes ;  and 
these  the  structures  which  precedes  the  more  perfect  one  of  stone.  In 
Illinois  there  are  similar  earthen  structures  nearly  one  hundred  feet 
high  and  three  hundred  in  length.  Broad,  elevated  basements  of  this 
kind  were  no  doubt  intended  for  the  support  of  public  buildings  or 
temples,  and  must  have  been  thrown  up  by  the  joint  labor  of  the  tribe 
for  their  general  benefit. 

While  the  structures  of  this  character  in  the  valley  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi were  made  of  earth,  and  the  superstructures  or  buildings 
which  crowned  them,  of  wood,  those  in  Central  America  were  built 
of  stone,  the  imperishable  nature  of  which  has  preserved  them  to 
this  day.  The  wood  has  decayed  and  returned  again  to  its  par- 
ent earth  hundreds  of  years  since,  while  the  clay  on  which  the  build- 
ings rested,  being  also  imperishable,  remains  to  this  day,  bearing 
the  outlines  of  the  truncated  pyramid  in  all  its  original  beauty  of 
form  and  proportion.  The  sides  and  top,  where  not  covered  with 
buildings,  were  probably  protected  from  the  action  of  rains  and  frosts 
by  a  thick  coating  of  turf,  which  prevented  the  wasting  action  of 
these  powerful  agents  of  destruction.  And  when,  in  the  course  of 
after  years,  the  primeval  forest  had  again  resumed  its  empire,  that 
served  as  a  further  protection  and  preserved  them  in  the  state  in 
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which  they  were  found  by  the  first  white  inhabitants  of  this  valley. 
Our  own  opinion  is,  that  these  earth-works  of  the  valley  of  the  Ohio, 
were  more  likely  to  have  been  built  by  the  ancestors  of  the  Mexicans, 
rather  than  by  a  colony  from  that  country.  One  principal  reason  is, 
that  if  they  proceeded  from  Mexico  they  would  have  left  some  relics 
of  their  labor  in  stone,  as  the  Mexicans  worked  the  hardest  varieties 
with  their  indurated  copper  tools,  with  great  neatness  and  facility. 
Nothing,  however,  of  the  kind  has  been  yet  discovered,  unless  the 
sculptured  impressions  of  two  human  feet  in  the  hard  limerock  near 
St.  Louis  be  samples  of  their  skill  in  the  use  of  metallic  implements. 
Further  researches  and  careful  analysis  of  known  facts  may  yet  throw 
more  light  on  this  dark  subject.  Dr.  S.  G.  Morton,  of  Philadelphia, 
who  has  spent  several  years  in  examining  the  skulls  of  the  aboriginal 
inhabitants  of  America,  collected  from  the  mounds  and  cemeteries 
from  all  parts  of  this  continent,  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  all  the 
numerous  tribes  of  dead  and  living  Indians  form  but  one  race,  and 
that  race  is  peculiar  to  America.  A  few  extracts  from  his  discourse, 
delivered  before  the  "  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,"  in  April 
last,  will  show  his  views  on  this  intricate  subject. 

"  The  same  conformity  of  organization  is  not  less  obvious  in  the  os- 
teological  structure  of  these  people  as  seen  in  the  squared  or  rounded 
head,  the  flatened  or  vertical  occiput,  the  high  cheek  bones,  the  ponder- 
ous maxillae,  the  large  quadangular  orbits,  and  the  low,  receding  fore- 
head. I  have  had  opportunity  to  compare  nearly  four  hundred  crania, 
derived  from  tribes  inhabiting  almost  every  region  of  both  Americas, 
and  have  been  astonished  to  find  how  the  preceding  characters  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  pervaded  them  all."  "This  remark  is  equally 
applicable  to  the  ancient  and  modern  nations  of  our  continent,  for 
the  oldest  skulls  from  the  Peruvian  cemeteries,  the  tombs  of  Mexico, 
and  the  mounds  of  our  own  country,  are  of  the  same  type  as  the 
heads  of  the  most  savage  existing  tribes.  Their  physical  organiza- 
tion proves  the  origin  of  one  to  have  been  equally  the  origin  of  all." 
"  In  fine,  our  own  conclusion,  long  ago  deduced  from  a  patient  exam- 
ination of  the  facts  thus  briefly  and  inadequately  stated,  is,  that  the 
American  race  is  essentially  separate  and  peculiar ;  whether  we  re- 
gard it  in  its  physical,  its  moral,  or  its  intellectual  relations.  To  us 
there  are  no  direct  or  obvious  links  between  the  people  of  the  old 
world  and  the  new ;  for  even  admitting  the  seeming  analogies  to 
which  we  have  alluded,  these  are  so  few  and  so  casual  as  not  to  in- 
validate the  main  position ;  and  even  should  it  be  hereafter  shown 
that  the  arts,  sciences,  and  religion  of  America  can  be  traced  to  an 
exotic  source,  I  maintain  that  the  organic  character  of  the  people 
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themselves,  through  all  their  endless  ramifications  of  tribes  and  na- 
tions, prove  them  to  belong  to  one  and  the  same  race,  and  that  this 
race  is  distinct  from  all  others." 

"  This  idea  may,  at  first  view,  seem  incompatible  with  the  history 
of  man  as  recorded  in  the  sacred  writings.  Such,  however,  is  not  the 
fact.  Where  others  can  see  nothing  but  chance,  we  can  perceive  a 
wise  and  obvious  design  displayed  in  the  original  adaptation  of  the 
several  races  of  men  to  those  varied  circumstances  of  climate  and  lo- 
cality, which,  while  congenial  to  one,  are  destructive  to  the  other. 
The  evidences  of  history,  and  the  Egyptian  monuments,  go  to  prove 
that  these  races  were  as  distinctly  stamped  three  thousand  and  five 
hundred  years  ago  as  they  are  now  ;  and,  in  fact,  that  they  are  coe- 
val with  the  primitive  dispersion  of  our  species." 

But  to  return  to  the  description  of  the  truncated  pyramid,  a  figure 
of  which  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article.  The  spectator  is  standing 
on  the  top  of  one  of  the  earthen  parapets  which  form  the  walls  of 
this  «  ancient  city,"  within  which  the  pyramid  is  situated.  It  is  dis- 
tant less  than  one  hundred  yards,  north-easterly,  from  the  opening  of 
the  "  via  sacra,"  or  covered  way,  which  leads  down  to  the  Muskin- 
gum river;  a  drawing  and  description  of  which  also  accompanies  this 
article.  The  dimensions  are  as  follows  : — The  form  is  a  parallelo- 
gram, one  side  of  which  is  forty  yards  and  the  other  sixty-five  yards ; 
the  longer  direction  is  southerly.  The  height  is  four  yards,  or  twelve 
feet,  above  the  adjacent  surface  of  the  plain ;  a  regular  glacis  or  ave- 
nue of  ascent  is  thrown  up  on  each  side  near  the  centre  of  the  work; 
these  are  ten  yards  wide  and  eighteen  yards  long,  rendering  the  as- 
cent very  easy.  The  foot  of  the  south  glacis  terminates  directly  op- 
posite to  the  north  wall  of  the  "via  sacra,"  which  is  about  one  hun- 
dred yards  distant.     The  top  of  the  pyramid  is  entirely  level. 

Lesser  Truncated  Pyramid. 
This  work  is  seated  near  the  south-east  corner  of  the  "ancient 
city,"  distant  about  forty  rods  from  the  larger  one.  Its  dimensions 
are  as  follows: — Fifty  yards  long  by  forty-five  yards  wide;  its  height 
is  eight  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  plain.  It  has  a  glacis  or  avenue 
of  ascent  on  three  sides  only,  viz.  the  north,  west,  and  east.  Those 
on  the  west  and  east  sides  are  not  in  the  centre,  but  near  to  or  only 
nine  yards  from  the  north  side :  that  on  the  north  side  is  near  the  cen 
tre.  On  the  south  side  there  is  a  recess  or  excavation  in  place  of  a 
glacis.  It  is  sixteen  yards  long,  and  ten  yards  wide,  and  eight  feei 
deep.  This  opening  was  probably  covered  by  the  building  which 
stood  on  the  pyramid,  and  formed  a  dark  or  secret  chamber,  in  some 
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way  connected  with  their  religious  rites.  The  other  three  glacis  are 
each  ten  yards  wide  and  sixteen  yards  long.  The  whole  is  in  fine 
preservation,  and  coated  over  with  a  nice  turf  of  native  grasses. 

"  Via  Sacra,"  or  Covered  Way. 

[See  Frontispiece.] 

This  work,  which  exceeds  all  the  others  in  magnitude  of  labor,  is 
finely  represented  in  the  drawing.  The  observer  is  standing  a  little 
past  the  middle  of  the  work  towards  the  upper  end  of  the  way  next 
to  the  truncated  pyramid,  and  facing  upon  the  Muskingum  river, 
which  runs  at  the  foot  of  the  little  ridge  between  the  trees  figured  on 
its  banks.  On  the  opposite  shore  are  the  Harmer  hills.  This  road 
or  way  is  two  hundred  yards  long,  and  proceeds  with  a  very  gradual 
descent  from  near  the  western  parapet  walls  of  the  city  to  the  present 
bottomlands  of  the  Muskingum.  It  is  supposed  that  at  the  period  of 
its  construction  the  river  ran  near  the  termination  of  the  road ;  but 
this  is  cjuite  uncertain.  It  is  fifty  yards  or  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
in  width,  and  finished  with  a  regular  crowning  in  the  centre  like  a 
modern  turnpike.  The  sides  of  this  ancient  "  Broad-way  "  are  pro- 
tected by  walls  of  earth  rising  in  height  as  they  approach  the  river, 
commencing  with  an  elevation  of  eight  feet  and  ending  with  eighteen 
feet  on  the  inside ;  on  the  outside  the  wall  is  about  seven  feet  above 
the  adjacent  surface  in  its  whole  length;  the  increased  height  within, 
as  it  approaches  the  river,  being  made  by  the  depth  of  the  excavation 
in  digging  away  the  margin  of  the  elevated  plain  to  the  level  of  the 
Muskingum  bottom  lands.  The  average  depth  of  the  excavation  in 
constructing  this  avenue,  may  be  placed  at  ten  feet,  which  will  make 
one  million  of  cubic  yards  of  earth  to  be  removed  in  constructing  this 
grand  way  into  the  city.  This  earth  was  probably  used,  as  we  see  no 
other  source  from  which  it  could  come  so  readily,  in  the  erection  of  the 
larger  truncated  pyramid,  and  a  portion  of  the  adjacent  walls  of  the 
"  fenced  city."  But  as  this  would  consume  but  a  small  portion  of 
the  earth  removed,  the  balance  was  probably  used  in  constructing  a 
quay  for  the  convenience  of  their  boats.  The  earth  from  which  the 
pyramid  is  made,  was  apparently  not  taken  from  the  immediate  vi- 
cinity, as  there  is  no  appearance  of  holes,  or  sunken  spots,  or  vestiges 
of  any  earth  being  removed. 

The  transportation  of  this  earth  must  have  been  an  immense  labor, 
as  there  is  no  probability  that  the  inhabitants  had  any  domestic  ani- 
mals to  assist  them  in  the  work.  The  supposition  is,  that  it  was  car- 
ried away  in  baskets  on  the  shoulders  of  the  men  and  women,  a  dis- 
tance of  one  or  two  hundred  yards,  and  placed  where  we  now  see  it. 
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This  mode  of  removing  earth  is  still  practiced  by  several  rude  nations. 
The  population  of  this  ancient  city  must  have  been  very  considerable 
to  have  required  so  broad  an  avenue  for  their  ingress  and  egress  from 
its  gates. 

Traces  of  their  hearths  may  yet  be  seen  by  digging  away  the  earth 
in  the  inside  of  the  parapets  or  walls,  along  the  borders  of  which 
their  dwellings  would  seem  to  have  been  erected.  Numerous  relics 
of  copper  and  silver  have  been  found  in  the  cinders  of  these  hearths. 
They  are  generally  in  the  form  of  ornaments,  rings  of  copper,  or  slen- 
der bars  of  copper  that  had  been  used  as  awls.  In  the  mounds  have 
been  found  several  curious  articles  of  metal.  The  bowl  of  a  brass 
spoon  is  in  the  possession  of  the  writer,  taken  from  one  of  the  para- 
pets in  the  north-west  corner  of  the  old  city,  at  the  depth  of  six  feet 
below  the  surface.  Large  quantities  of  broken  earthen-ware  was 
found  when  Marietta  was  first  settled,  lying  on  the  surface,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  bottom  of  an  excavation  called  "  the  well,"  about  one 
hundred  yards  from  the  lesser  pyramid  in  a  southerly  direction.  It 
was  sixty  or  eighty  feet  wide  at  the  top,  narrowing  gradually  to  the 
bottom  like  an  inverted  cone,  to  the  depth  of  fifty  feet.  Numerous 
fragments  of  broken  vessels  were  found  here,  as  if  destroyed  in  the 
act  of  procuring  water  from  the  well. 
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In  the  fall  of  the  year  1794,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Indians  by  gen- 
eral Wayne,  Messrs.  Elliot  and  Williams,  two  of  the  contractors  for 
supplying  the  army  with  provisions,  bargained  with  Messrs.  C.  Green 
and  R.  J.  Meigs,  jr.,  who  then  kept  a  retail  store  in  Marietta,  for  two 
boat  loads  of  corn,  to  be  delivered  by  them  at  Fort  Washington,  or 
Cincinnati. 

The  boats  were  built  at  Waterford  during  the  summer,  and  one  of 
them  was  loaded  at  that  place  and  the  other  at  Marietta  ;  both  of 
them  with  the  produce  of  the  labor  of  the  industrious  and  brave  men 
who  had  cultivated  their  fields  amidst  the  dangers  of  the  Indian  war, 
and  raised  not  only  enough  for  their  own  support,  but  a  considerable 
surplus  for  transportation.  These  boats  when  loaded  were  put  under 
the  charge  of  Matthew  Gallant  and  five  other  men,  being  three  men 
to  each  boat.  They  left  Marietta  in  October,  but  owing  to  the  low 
stage  of  water  at  that  season  of  the  year,  their  progress  was  slow 
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and  the  boats  grounded  on  the  bar  at  the  head  of  Belville  island, 
about  forty  miles  below  Marietta  and  five  miles  below  the  settlement 
and  garrison  of  Belville.  While  lying  here,  Gallant  and  his  men 
spent  their  time  in  hunting  and  in  visiting  the  settlers  at  Belville, 
whom  they  assisted  in  husking  their  corn ;  and  before  they  again  got 
afloat,  which  was  two  weeks  after  they  grounded,  they  had  become 
quite  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  hardy  borderers  of  that  place. 

As  they  floated  along  past  "Graham's  station,"  about  forty  miles 
below,  they  were  not  a  little  startled  at  the  spectacle  of  hearing  the 
groans  and  seeing  the  bleeding  bodies  of  one  or  two  wounded  men, 
whom  they  were  landing  from  the  mail  packet,  that  had  been  fired  into 
by  the  Indians  as  it  was  ascending  the  river  a  few  miles  below.  The 
mails  between  Pittsburgh  and  Cincinnati  had  been  carried  by  water 
ever  since  the  war  began ;  but  until  now  they  had  escaped  without 
any  serious  injury. 

It  was  late  in  November  when  Gallant  with  his  two  boats  reached 
Fort  Washington.  Here  the  men  found  employment  at  high  wages, 
in  working  for  the  contractors,  and  remained  through  the  winter  till 
the  fore  part  of  February.  As  they  all  lived  in  the  vicinity  of  Mari- 
etta, they  concluded  to  make  their  upward  voyage  in  company. 
They  bought  a  canoe  and  put  on  board  such  provision  as  they  needed, 
with  an  axe,  and  a  stout  iron  pot  for  cooking  their  food.  It  was  the 
only  route  by  which  they  could  return,  as  the  Indians  still  continued 
their  depredations,  notwithstanding  the  success  of  general  Wayne. 
It  was  hazardous  traveling  in  any  way,  but  the  least  so  by  water. 
From  recent  rains  the  river  was  quite  high,  and  their  progress  slow, 
averaging  only  from  ten  to  twelve  miles  a  day.  No  one  can  imagine, 
unless  he  has  tried  it,  the  labor  of  paddling  a  canoe  against  a  strong 
current,  around  the  fallen  tree  tops,  which  stretched  out  four  or  five 
rods  from  the  shore  and  caused  a  rush  of  the  water  like  that  of  a  mill 
race.  It  also  required  not  a  little  experience  and  caution  in  this  kind 
of  navigation  to  avoid  the  upsetting  of  the  canoe  in  making  the  sud- 
den turn  round  the  top,  or  that  of  losing  the  headway  of  the  boat  and 
falling  back  again  to  the  point  from  which  they  started  in  making  the 
attempt.  Not  unfrequently  more  than  one  trial  was  made  before  the 
difficulty  was  surmounted.  At  night  they  encamped  on  the  Ken- 
tucky or  Virginia  shore,  sleeping  on  their  blankets  in  the  open  ail 
before  a  large  fire.  In  this  manner  they  labored  along  through  many 
a  weary  day,  sometimes  almost  ready  to  give  up  in  despair,  but  were 
encouraged  to  proceed  by  the  cheerful  air  and  lively  songs  of  Mat- 
thew Gallant,  whose  indomitable  courage  and  perseverance  nothing 
could  cast  down  or  overcome. 
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The  day  before  they  reached  Graham's  station,  the  ice  began  to 
run  in  the  river  so  as  greatly  to  impede  their  progress.  Previous  to 
this  the  weather  had  been  mild  ;  they  however  succeeded  in  reaching 
the  station,  by  which  time  the  ice  was  so  thick  that  further  progress 
by  water  was  hopeless.  Here  they  called  a  halt  and  a  council  of 
war,  at  which  it  was  decided  to  leave  the  canoe  and  travel  by  land 
on  the  Virginia  shore  to  Belville,  distant  about  forty  miles,  and  from 
thence  to  Marietta.  At  Graham's  station  was  a  block-house  and 
stockade,  with  two  or  three  families,  and  was  the  only  inhabited  spot 
between  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Kenawha  and  Belville.  Their  stock 
of  food  from  Cincinnati  was  now  exhausted,  and  they  could  only  get 
a  scanty  supply  at  this  place;  but  as  they  thought  the  journey  could 
be  accomplished  in  two  or  three  days  Ihey  did  not  need  much.  One 
bacon  ham,  with  a  little  bread,  in  addition  to  what  game  they  could 
kill  on  the  way,  they  supposed  would  be  an  ample  supply.  For  this 
purpose  they  had  one  rifle  gun  and  an  old  musket,  owned  by  Gallant, 
with  a  good  stock  of  ammunition.  They  had  also  an  axe  for  felling 
trees  across  the  smaller  streams,  and  for  cutting  up  old  dry  logs  into 
pieces  for  rafts  to  cross  the  large  creeks,  and  a  light  tomahawk.  The 
party  consisted  of  Matthew  Gallant,  aged  about  forty-five;  Daniel 
Convers,  a  young  man  of  twenty;  Sylvanus  Olney,  about  five  and 
twenty  ;  Starks,  a  young  man  in  the  prime  of  life  ;  Gardner,  past  the 
middle  age,  and  one  other  whose  name  is  forgotten. 

Each  man  folded  his  blanket  into  the  form  of  a  knapsack,  in  which 
was  placed  his  clothing  and  from  thirty  to  forty  dollars  in  silver,  the 
avails  of  their  labor  while  in  Cincinnati.  The  rest  of  the  baggage 
was  divided  as  equally  as  could  be  conveniently  done  amongst  them. 
Gallant,  in  addition  to  his  other  baggage,  had  about  three  hundred 
dollars  in  silver,  a  part  of  which  belonged  to  his  employers,  that  he 
carried  in  a  tin  box  inside  his  blanket,  and  a  stout  old  musket.  As 
they  were  about  to  start,  the  question  arose,  what  should  be  done 
with  their  cooking  pot  ?  The  general  voice  was  for  leaving  it  with 
the  canoe,  as  they  could  cook  their  meat  well  enough  by  their  camp 
fire  for  the  short  time  they  should  be  out  before  reaching  Belville. 
But  Gallant  insisted  on  taking  it  along,  saying,  the  old  pot  which  had 
furnished  him  so  many  good  meals  should  not  be  deserted ;  so  by  the 
help  of  a  stout  leather-wood  thong  he  strapped  it  to  his  back  on  the 
top  of  his  blanket,  making  in  all  a  load  of  not  less  than  fifty  or  sixty 
pounds.  The  night  before  they  left  the  station,  it  rained  very  hard; 
1  and  the  following  day  it  snowed,  rendering  the  traveling  deep  and  labo- 
rious. They  advanced  but  a  few  miles  the  first  day,  and  camped  for 
the  night.     Before  morning  the  wind  changed  to  the  north  and  the 
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ground  was  suddenly  frozen  ;  heaving  up,  in  the  loose  porous  soil  of 
the  bottoms,  into  a  kind  of  honey-comb  texture,  that  gave  way  under 
their  tread,  while  at  the  same  time  the  sharp  edges  of  the  crystaline 
structure  cut  away  the  leather  of  their  shoes  and  moccasons  so  rapid- 
ly, that  in  a  few  hours  it  wounded  their  feet. 

On  the  second  day  at  night,  the  small  stock  of  food  they  had  with 
them  was  exhausted,  and  the  man  who  carried  the  rifle  gun  and  am- 
munition was  so  careless  as  to  lose  the  bullet-pouch,  and  lead  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  so  that  what  powder  they  had  was  likely  to  be  of 
little  use  to  them.  Thinking,  however,  that  they  might  make  some 
bullets  out  of  the  pewter  buttons  on  their  clothes,  they  cut  them  off 
and  melted  them  up,  casting  a  few  balls  for  the  rifle.  This  gun  car- 
ried about  one  hundred  and  twenty  to  the  pound,  and  when  they 
came  to  try  their  effect  on  the  turkeys,  it  was  found  they  were  too  light, 
and  that  they  would  not  kill  anything  at  the  ordinary  distance,  while 
the  noise  of  the  frozen  snow-crust  prevented  their  getting  very  near 
to  the  game.  Cut  off  from  this  resource,  their  only  chance  now  from 
actual  starvation  was  to  hurry  along  as  fast  as  they  could  to  Belville. 

The  third  day  they  reached  Mill  creek,  which  was  the  largest  water 
course  they  had  to  cross.  Here  Starks,  their  axeman,  felled  a  tall  slen- 
der tree  across,  and  made  the  attempt  to  go  over  first.  But  as  misfor- 
tunes seldom  come  single,  when  he  had  reached  the  middle  of  the 
stream  his  weight  bent  the  tree  into  the  water  so  deep  that  the  cur- 
rent swept  him  under;  and  in  his  struggles  to  save  himself  from 
drowning,  by  clinging  to  the  branches,  the  axe  dropped  from  his 
hand  and  was  lost.  By  great  exertions  he  however  saved  himself 
and  got  over.  No  one  dared  to  make  the  attempt  to  follow,  and  as  the 
axe  was  lost  and  no  stouter  tree  could  be  cut,  they  had  to  travel  up 
the  stream  for  a  long  distance  till  they  could  ford  it  with  safety. 
The  weather  was  so  cold  that  their  clothes  were  frozen  directly  after, 
and  they  had  to  move  as  briskly  as  possible  to  keep  from  freezing 
themselves.  That  night  they  had  great  difficulty  in  protecting  their 
limbs  from  the  effects  of  the  cold.  The  snow  and  frozen  leaves  had 
first  to  be  scraped  away  before  they  could  kindle  a  fire;  and  this  was 
accomplished  with  no  little  trouble,  as  they  had  not  the  advantage  of 
modern  lucifer  matches,  by  which  a  fire  may  be  kindled  with  ease  at 
any  time,  but  their  fire  was  taken  from  a  flint  and  the  back  of  an  old 
jack-knife,  struck  on  to  a  piece  of  punk  or  rotten  wood,  and  kindled* 
with  dry  leaves  and  sticks  picked  out  from  some  hollow  tree  or  under 
a  log.  When  the  fire  was  finally  got  under  way,  after  much  blow- 
ing and  many  painful  efforts,  they  gathered  a  parcel  of  brush  or  small 
bushes,  on  which  to  spread  their  blankets  to  keep   them  from  the  fro- 
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ten  ground.  Having  nothing  but  the  little  tomahawk  to  cut  their 
wood,  their  chief  dependence  for  fuel  was  on  the  broken  chunks  of 
branches  that  lay  scattered  about  in  the  snow.  This  scanty  supply 
was  usually  exhausted  before  morning,  and  the  latter  part  of  the 
night  was  passed  very  uncomfortably  from  the  effects  of  the  cold  on 
their  poorly  protected  bodies.  Besides,  they  were  so  greatly  fatigued 
with  the  day's  march  that  they  had  no  heart  to  spend  much  time  in 
looking  for  fuel.  Their  progress  thus  far  had  been  very  slow;  they 
not  having  approached  any  nearer  to  Belville  by  the  fourth  day  at 
night  than  they  had  expected  to  have  been  on  the  second  day  at 
noon.  From  the  hilly  formation  of  the  country  they  were  traversing, 
being  a  portion  of  what  is  now  Jackson  county,  Va.,  the  creeks  and 
small  streams  of  water  were  very  numerous.  Such  as  were  of  any 
size  they  were  obliged  "  to  head,"  as  it  is  called  in  backwoods 
phrase,  or  travel  up  on  the  lower  side  until  they  approached  so  near 
the  head  as  to  be  able  to  ford  them  without  getting  very  deep  into 
the  water.  From  this  cause  they  sometimes  lodged  at  night  in  sight 
of  the  camp  fire  they  had  left  in  the  morning,  traveling  hard  all  day 
to  gain  a  distance  of  less  than  a  mile. 

By  the  fifth  day  they  began,  especially  the  more  feeble  ones,  to 
feel  the  effects  of  a  want  of  food,  having  been  three  days  without  any- 
thing but  a  few  fragments  of  bread  or  scraps  of  meat.  They  were 
often  tantalized  with  the  sight  of  game,  which  was  plenty,  both  deer 
and  turkeys,  but  their  want  of  ammunition  prevented  their  profiting 
by  it.  As  they  traveled  slowly  along,  with  the  hardy  old  Matthew 
at  their  head,  leading  the  way  with  the  dinner  pot  gallantly  mounted 
on  his  shoulders  as  a  beacon  by  which  to  steer  by,  he  would  occa- 
sionally break  out  into  one  of  his  old  revolutionary  snatches  and  sing 
a  stave  or  two  at  the  top  of  his  voice  ;  then  gradually  fall  off  into  a 
low  whistle,  and  finally  encourage  them  with  some  old  proverb,  and 
the  hope  of  better  times  in  a  day  or  two. 

As  they  journeyed  painfully  along,  Gallant  directed  the  men  to 
keep  a  look  out  at  every  old  rotten. tree  for  bits  of  punk  and  dry  frag- 
ments that  would  ignite  readily  from  the  spark  of  the  flint,  with 
which  to  kindle  the  fire  at  night.  These  they  tucked  into  their  blank- 
ets or  bosoms  of  their  hunting  shirts  and  took  with  them,  as  it  was 
generally  evening  before  they  encamped  for  the  night,  and  too  dark 
to  look  for  such  materials.  By  these  precautions,  and  an  unceasing 
flow  of  spirits,  he  was  undoubtedly  the  means  of  preserving  the  lives 
of  several  of  the  party,  who  without  him  would  have  flagged  and 
given  up  in  despair.  He  told  them  he  had  often  been  in  the  same  or 
a  worse  predicament  before,  and  could  go  a  week  without  food,  and 
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so  could  any  other  man  if  he  would  only  think  so.  About  the  sixth 
day  they  traveled  later  at  night  than  usual,  and  it  was  quite  dark 
when  they  began  to  prepare  for  the  camp  fire.  In  the  attempt  to 
strike  the  life-giving  spark  from  the  flint,  it  dropped  from  his  hand 
amongst  the  leaves  and  snow.  Gallant  bid  them  all  stand  still  and 
not  move  a  foot  till  it  was  found,  lest  they  should  trample  it  in  the 
earth.  After  a  fruitless  search  of  ten  minutes,  some  of  them  began 
to  utter  fears  of  despair,  saying  they  were  now  certainly  lost,  as  they 
should  freeze  to  death  before  morning.  He  told  them  not  to  fret,  for 
he  would  recover  it  if  he  had  to  find  it  by  picking  up  a  single  leaf  at 
a  time.  It  was  truly  a  fearful  moment,  for  it  was  their  only  flint,  and 
their  sole  dependence  for  a  fire  and  for  life  rested  on  this  poor  little 
bit  of  a  stone.  At  length  it  was  found,  and  a  more  lucky  collision 
brought  forth  the  kindling  spark,  and  soon  a  cheerful  blaze  dispelled 
the  more  immediate  fear  of  perishing. 

Every  night,  before  going  to  sleep,  Gallant  would  step  out  a  few 
rods  from  the  camp  and  hide  his  tin  box  of  dollars,  under  some  log 
or  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  saying,  that  if  they  were  attacked  by  Indians 
they  should  not  have  the  pleasure  of  pocketing  his  money.  At  night 
he  sometimes  made  a  supper  of  spicebush,  chewing  the  twigs  and 
swallowing  the  juice,  saying  it  was  better  than  nothing. 

As  the  river  still  continued  full  of  ice  and  there  was  no  prospect 
of  relief  from  boats,  as  they  could  not  run,  they  concluded  to  leave 
the  bottom  grounds,  on  which  they  had  hitherto  traveled,  and  take 
to  the  ridges ;  as  by  this  course  they  would  avoid  the  annoyance  of  the 
creeks.  After  trying  it  for  half  a  day,  the  project  was  abandoned,  as 
no  one  of  them  was  acquainted  with  the  country,  and  they  might  get 
lost ;  whereas,  by  keeping  in  sight  of  the  river  there  was  no  danger 
of  this  calamity. 

About  daylight  on  the  seventh  night  they  were  alarmed  by  the 
sound  of  footsteps  on  the  frozen  snow,  approaching  their  camp.  The 
more  timid  were  certain  it  was  Indians,  and  old  Mr.  Gardner  was 
sure  they  should  be  killed  and  scalped.  Gallant  was  quite  vexed  at 
his  disturbance  and  at  being  waked  from  a  sound  sleep,  and  told  him 
he  was  an  old  fool,  and  to  lie  still  ;  as  for  himself,  he  said,  he  had  as 
lief  be  scalped  as  not.  Others  consoled  themselves  with  the  thought 
that  if  they  were  taken  by  the  Indians  they  should  get  some  food,  and 
it  was  better  to  run  that  risk  than  certainly  to  starve  to  death,  as  the 
prospect  now  was  that  they  should  do  soon.  The  alarm  proved 
finally  to  have  been  made  by  the  steps  of  a  bear  or  deer,  and  they 
rested  unharmed  till  morning. 

By  the  eighth  day  the  strength  of  most  of  the  party  were  exhaust- 
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ed,  with  the  exception  of  Gallant  and  Convers.  The  former  did  not 
«eem  to  mind  or  feel  the  want  of  food  any  more  than  any  ordinary 
man  would  who  had  been  without  eating  for  a  single  day.  Daniel 
Convers  also  bore  the  privation  with  great  spirit,  and  all  the  hardi- 
hood of  an  Indian ;  he  had  been  a  prisoner  with  the  savages  when 
only  sixteen  years  old,  and  had  then  been  a  full  week  without  eat- 
ing ;  he.  was  now  several  years  older,  and  better  able  to  bear  privation. 
The  situation  of  the  party  was  truly  deplorable.  Nearly  all  of  them 
had  frozen  their  feet  more  or  less  badly,  their  shoes  and  moccasons 
were  all  cut  through  with  the  frozen  ground,  and  their  feet  lacerated  and 
bloody.  One  of  their  number,  whose  name  is  forgotten,  had  with  him 
a  pair  of  shoes  besides  his  moccasons ;  these  he  put  on  over  the  latter, 
thinking  to  keep  his  feet  very  warm ;  but  this  man  was  more  frozen 
than  any  of  the  others.  He  was  a  faint-hearted,  cowardly  creature, 
which  probably  served  still  more  to  enfeeble  him,  and  aid  the  action  of 
the  frost  on  his  extremities.  The  starving  condition  of  the  men  serv- 
ed greatly  to  aid  the  depressing  effects  of  the  cold  on  their  enfeebled 
bodies.  Had  the  weather  been  warm,  they  could  have  borne  the 
privation  of  food  much  better.  It  has  been  recently  ascertained  by 
Liebig,  a  celebrated  physiologist  and  chemist,  that  animal  heat  is 
kept  up  by  the  action  of  the  oxygen  we  breathe  on  the  carbon  of  the 
food  we  eat;  and,  as  animal  substances  contain  more  carbon  than 
vegetable,  man  needs  more  fat  meat  in  winter  than  in  summer,  to 
keep  up  the  strength  and  supply  the  waste  of  heat  from  our  bodies 
by  the  action  of  the  cold  air  of  that  season  upon  them.  Man  not  only 
needs  more  food  in  winter,  but  he  requires  animal  food.  Cold  and 
hunger  are  two  of  the  most  enfeebling  agents  on  the  human  frame, 
and  these  poor  wanderers  were  exposed  to  their  full  power.  How 
wonderful  that  any  of  them  should  have  survived  so  severe  a  trial ! 

On  the  eighth  morning,  soon  after  quitting  their  camp,  they  came  iu 
sight  of  the  lower  end  of  Belville  island.  It  was  a  welcome  recognition 
to  old  Matthew,  as  well  as  to  the  rest  of  the  party,  as  there  was  now 
a  prospect  of  speedy  relief.  They  had  been  six  days  without  a  single 
mouthful  of  food.  The  creeks  they  forded  for  the  last  two  days  were 
frozen,  but  not  strong  enough  to  bear  them,  so  that  the  ice  was  broken 
before  them  with  poles.  Cold  and  starvation  had  nearly  worn  out 
their  strength,  and  one  more  day  would  probably  have  destroyed  the 
larger  portion  of  them.  The  view  of  the  well  known  island  infused 
new  life  into  them,  and  Gardner,  Starks,  and  Olney  concluded  to 
push  ahead  to  Belville  and  give  notice  of  the  approach  of  the  others. 
Gallant  and  Convers  remained  with  the  poor  fellow  who  was  so 
badly  frozen,  and  who  had  ceased  all  further  exertion  at  the  prospect 
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of  reiief,  and  lay  down  on  the  ground.  Gallant  pulled  him  up,  cursed 
him  for  a  fool,  and  threatened  to  shoot  him  on  the  spot,  actually  cock- 
ing his  old  musket,  without  a  flint,  at  him.  He  said  he  never  had 
left  a  man  alive  in  the  woods  and  never  would,  and  he  should  go  on 
or  be  killed.  Finally,  by  dint  of  coaxing  and  scolding,  he  got  the  fel- 
low on  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  station,  when  the  settlers 
came  out  to  his  aid. 

Before  leaving  him,  he  had  given  his  companions  a  strict  charge 
to  be  cautious  how  they  indulged  in  eating,  for  it  was  very  danger- 
ous after  so  long  a  fast.  He  told  them  to  eat  a  little  mush  and  milk, 
or  some  very  light  thing,  and  that  very  slowly  at  first.  They,  how- 
ever, disregarded  his  advice ;  and  when  he  came  in,  three  hours  after, 
he  found  them  all  very  sick,  and  either  vomiting  or  in  severe  pain 
like  the  colic.  For  himself  and  Convers  he  ordered  a  quart  of  whis- 
ky and  some  mush  and  milk  ;  and  so  alternately  he  would  sip  a  little 
of  the  one  and  eat  a  little  of  the  other.  In  the  meantime  he  was 
walking  from  cabin  to  cabin,  chatting  and  talking  with  the  men, 
laughing  and  shaking  hands  with  the  women,  whom  he  had  seen  in 
his  trip  down  in  the  fall  before.  With  great  sangfroid,  and  by  way 
of  bravado,  he  still  kept  his  pack  and  old  dinner  pot  slung  at  his 
back ;  and  although  repeatedly  urged  by  the  females  to  take  it  ofT, 
would  answer,  "Oh,  by  and  by,"  "No  matter  just  yet,"  "La!  it  is 
nothing  when  once  you  get.  used  to  it."  In  this  manner,  for  at  least 
two  hours,  he  paraded  the  old  pot,  greatly  to  the  wonder  and  admi- 
ration of  the  inmates  of  Belville  castle,  especially  when  they  learnt 
from  his  companions  how  far  he  had  already  carried  it.  At  length, 
having  satisfied  his  appetite  for  food  and  for  whisky,  he  laid  aside 
his  load  and  stretched  his  brawny  limbs  on  his  blanket  before  the 
fire. 

After  resting  two  days  with  the  hospitable  borderers  of  Belville, 
they  were  all  able  to  travel  but  the  one  who  was  so  badly  frozen. 
He  was  confined  there  a  month,  but  finally  recovered  with  the  loss 
of  some  of  his  toes.  When  they  left  the  station  for  Marietta,  the 
streams  were  strongly  frozen  over  and  the  rest  of  the  journey  was 
comparatively  easy,  as  they  could  get  food  at  the  settlements  on  the 
way.  Gallant  again  mounted  the  old  pot  and  brought  it  in  triumph 
to  Marietta.  He  was  about  five  feet  ten  inches  in  height,  stout  built, 
very  quick  and  active  in  his  motions,  dark  hair  and  complexion; 
black,  piercing  eye;  aquiline  nose;  of  a  lively,  cheerful  disposition, 
a  great  talker  and  fond  of  story  telling.  He  had  been  a  soldier  in 
Lee's  legion  during  the  war,  and  had  seen  much  hard  service;  his 
face  and  arms  were  seamed  with  scars  from  sabre  cuts  received  in  his 
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different  actions  with  the  British  cavalry.  He  joined  the  settlement 
at  Waterford  during  the  Indian  war,  and  was  a  native,  it  is  sup- 
posed, of  Virginia.  By  nature  he  was  fitted  to  dwell  on  the  frontiers 
and  brave  all  the  hardships  incident  to  such  a  station.  Soon  after  the 
North-west  territory  became  a  state,  he  thought  the  population  was 
getting  too  thick,  and  he  emigrated  farther  west,  where  there  was 
more  room  for  deeds  of  hardihood  and  romantic  exploit. 

[Note. — Colonel  Convers,  one  of  the  party,  is  still  living  in  a  fresh 
and  vigorous  old  age  at  Zanesville.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  set- 
tlers in  the  Muskingum  valley,  and  has  been  spared  to  see  that  beau- 
tiful region  transformed  from  one  vast  forest,  tenanted  only  by  wild 
beasts  and  savages,  into  a  civilized  country,  clothed  with  farms  and 
dotted  with  villages.] 
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POST  OFFICE  FACILITIES. 

Auditor's  Office,  Post  Office  Dep't.,  March  28,  '43. 
John  S.  Williams,  Esq., 

Sir — William  Goddard  was  kindly  and  enthusiastically  received  in 
New  York  and  in  the  towns  and  cities  he  visited  in  New  England. 
His  plan  was  liberally  patronised  in  Boston,  Salem,  Portsmouth, 
Newbury,  and  Newburyport.  A  subscription  paper  was  opened 
at  New  London,  Connecticut,  on  the  4th  of  April,  1774,  to  sustain 
the  constitutional  post  office  plan,  and  to  unite  with  the  southern,  and 
other  colonies,  to  resist  British  oppression. 

A  correspondent  in  Philadelphia  addressed  two  letters  to  his  friend 
in  Williamsburg,  Va.,  in  April  and  July,  1774,  professing  to  unite 
with  others  in  desiring  to  put  down  the  British  American  post  office 
establishment,  which  he  denounced  as  an  infringement  upon  the  lib- 
erties of  America;  yet  he  had  no  confidence  in  Mr.  Goddard,  and  he 
differed  from  all  others  as  to  his  success  at  the  eastward,  and  as  to 
his  fitness  to  mature  a  measure  that  would  improve  the  one  then  in 
existence. 

A  report  was  circulated  in  New  York,  in  May,  1774,  that  the  prin- 
cipal merchants  in  Philadelphia  had  withdrawn  their  subscriptions 
from  the  constitutional  post  office,  which  was  affirmed  not  to  be  true. 
To  affect  the  establishment  injuriously,  it  was  reported  that  Mr.  Stinson, 
the  undertaker  to  carry  the  mail  between  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore, 
had  absconded  with  a  large  sum  of  money  which  had  been  entrusted 
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DR.  S.  P.  HILDRETH. 

It  is  with  gratitude  and  joy  that  we  again  introduce  this  faithful  contribu- 
tor to  our  readers.  These  feelings  are  heightened  by  a  long  and  dangerous 
illness  through  which  he  has  passed,  but  from  which  he  has  recovered.  A 
report,  which  we  had  not  the  means  to  doubt  the  truth  of,  reached  us  that  he 
had  actually  taken  his  flight  to  another  world,  and  we  had  made  up  our  mind 
to  try  to  get  along  without  him,  but  in  the  Divine  Providence  of  the  Lord, 
his  life  has  been  spared,  and  may  it  long  be  preserved,  not  only  to  delight  the 
readers  of  the  American  Pioneer,  but  to  perform  other  uses  in  society  for 
which  his  talents  and  industry  eminently  qualify  him. 

We  give  below  a  short  account  of  the  death  of  Silver-heels,  from  his  pen, 
and  we  promise  next  month  a  rare  treat  from  the  same  source,  in  a  Biograph- 
ical Sketch  of  Isaac  Williams,  a  most  worthy  pioneer.  A  view  of  his  (Wil- 
liams') plantation,  on  the  Virginia  shore,  opposite  to  Fort  Harmer,  may  be  seen 
accompanying  the  first  number  of  the  American  Pioneer.  We  hope  many 
such  sketches  will  grace  our  pages.  They  most  eminently  connect  the  past 
with  the  present,  and  with  the  past  the  future,  and  do  more  to  make  one  na- 
tion of  the  whole  than  any  thing  else  can.  They  will  thus  have  a  more 
happy  influence  upon  our  future  national  character  and  prosperity,  than  the 
superficial  thinker  will  perhaps  be  willing  to  acknowledge.  We  cannot  now 
promise  all  of  this  interesting  article  in  one  number,  but  will  give  it  in  not 
more  than  two.  Meanwhile,  for  good  reasons,  excuse  us  for  just  saying,  that 
as  far  as  we  know,  neither  Isaac  nor  the  Rev.  John  Williams  were  in  the 
most  remote  degree  of  our  family  connexions,  excepting  that  all  of  the  name, 
as  we  believe,  are  descendants  of  that  hardy  race  of  ancient  Britons,  which 
neither  the  arm  of  Caesar  nor  the  force  of  Rome  could  conquer. 

DEATH  OF  SILVER-HEELS. 

For  many  years  after  the  first  settlement  of  Ohio,  the  article  of 
maritie  salt  was  one  of  primary  importance,  as  being  absolutely  neeos- 
;  sary  in  the  domestic  economy  of  civilized  man.  The  savage  never 
having  been  accustomed  to  its  use,  can  live  and  enjoy  very  good 
health  without  it;  never  lying  by  any  great  stores  of  meat,  but  letting 
each  day  provide  for  itself.  If  he  needed  a  supply  for  a  journey,  or 
the  short  interval  of  summer,  when  hunting  was  poor,  it  was  easily- 
preserved  by  "jerking,"  or  drying  over  a  slow  fire.  Not  so  with  the 
white  man.  Salt  was  an  article  of  absolute  necessity,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  bring  it  across  the  mountains  on  pack-horses,  for  many 
years  after  the  first  settlement  of  the  country,  at  an  expense  of  six  or 
eight  dollars  a  bushel,  even  as  late  as  the  year  1800.  Those  immense 
fountains  of  brine  that  now  are  known  to  exist  deep  in  the  rocky  beds 
i>elow,  were  then  not  dreamed  of;  and  it  was  supposed  that  the  west 
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would  always  be  dependent  on  the  Atlantic  coast  for  salt,  and  deeply 
deplored  as  a  serious  drawback  on  the  prosperity  of  this  beautiful 
region.  Although  springs  of  salt  water  were  known  in  various  places, 
yet  they  were  of  so  poor  and  Aveak  a  quality  as  to  require  from  four 
to  six  hundred  gallons  of  the  water  to  make  a  bushel  of  salt;  and 
when  made,  it  contained  so  much  foreign  matter  as  to  render  it  a  very 
inferior  article.  Yet  as  it  could  be  used  in  place  of  the  imported  salt, 
and  saved  the  borderer's  money,  at  that  day  not  very  plenty,  it  was 
occasionally  resorted  to  by  the  settlers,  who,  assembling  in  gangs  of 
six  or  eight  persons,  with  their  domestic  kettles,  pack-horses,  and  pro- 
visions, camped  out  for  a  week  at  a  time  in  the  vicinity  of  the  saline. 
These  springs  were  generally  discovered  by  hunters,  and  were  at  re- 
mote points  from  the  settlements.  One  of  the  most  noted  in  this  part 
of  Ohio,  was  on  Salt  creek,  near  the  present  town  of  Chandlersville, 
in  Muskingum  county.  About  the  year  1798,  a  few  years  after  the 
close  of  the  Indian  war,  a  party  of  men  from  the  settlement  on  Olive- 
green  creek,  twenty-five  miles  from  the  saline,  had  assembled  at  this 
spot  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  a  little  salt.  While  they  were 
occupied  at  this  business,  and  cracking  their  rude  jokes,  a  noted  old 
warrior,  well  known  to  the  borderers  in  early  days  by  the  name  of 
Silver-heels,  who  was  hunting  near  the  spring,  called  at  their  camp. 
During  times  of  peace,  the  intercourse  of  the  Indians  with  the  whites 
was  free  and  unrestrained,  and  it  was  not  uncommon  for  them  to  hunt 
in  company  with  perfect  confidence  and  good  fellowship.  This  In- 
dian had  formerly  lived  a  few  miles  south-west  of  this  place,  on  the 
Muskingum  river,  near  a  rapid,  or  ripple,  well  known  to  all  keel-boat 
men  on  that  stream,  by  the  name  of  "  Silver-heels,"  and  which  it  re- 
tains to  this  day. 

At  that  period  whisky  was  considered  as  much  an  article  of  neces- 
sity, for  the  support  of  man,  and  especially  for  those  any  way  expo- 
sed to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather,  or  engaged  in  any  laborious 
employment,  as  meat  or  bread.  Temperance  societies  were  then  un- 
known ;  and  a  person  who  did  not  offer  his  neighbor  or  friend  a  dram, 
even  if  casually  calling  at  his  house,  was  thought  a  stingy  fellow,  and 
as  much  despised,  as  he  would  now  be  who  should  make  such  an 
offer  and  call  it  hospitality.  The  party  of  salt  makers  had  not  ne- 
glected a  supply  of  the  favorite  beverage  of  the  day,  and  knowing  an 
Indian's  habitual  relish  for  whisky,  offered  it  to  him  with  a  liberal 
hand.  After  taking  a  few  drinks,  the  spirit  of  the  old  warrior  was 
aroused,  and  as  is  their  custom,  he  began  to  relate  his  war  exploits, 
saying  that  in  his  various  battles,  and  marauding  excursions  on  the 
frontiers,  he  had  taken  the  scalps  of  sixteen  whites.     Amongst  others, 
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during  the  late  war,  he  stated  he  had  taken  that  of  an  old  man, 
a  little  below  the  mouth  of  Olive-green  creek,  on  the  Muskingum 
river,  not  far  from  the  block-house.  This  scalp  he  minutely  described 
as  having  two  crowns,  or  spiral  turns  of  the  hair  on  the  top  of  the 
head,  and  that  by  carefully  dividing  it  he  had  converted  it  into  two 
scalps,  and  sold  them  at  Detroit  for  fifty  dollars  each.  He  said  the  old 
man  was  gathering  the  fruit  of  the  May-apple,  and  that  he  had  the 
bosom  of  his  hunting  shirt  full  of  them  at  the  time  he  shot  him.  He 
also  described  him  as  being  armed  with  a  rnusket  with  iron  bands 
around  it,  but  being  in  haste  at  the  time,  expecting  a  pursuit  from  the 
men  in  the  block-house,  and  the  gun  of  no  use  to  him,  he  had  hidden 
it  in  the  hollow  of  a  fallen  tree,  a  few  rods  higher  up  the  river.  The 
salt  makers  listened  with  intense  interest  to  this  portion  of  the  old 
warrior's  feats,  as  several  of  them  had  been  not  only  acquainted  with 
Abel  Sherman,  but  lived  with  him  in  the  block-house  at  the  time, and 
all  were  familiar  with  the  fact  of  his  being  killed  by  the  Indians  in 
the  manner,  and  at  the  place,  described  by  Silver-heels.  It  so  chanced 
that  a  son  of  Mr.  Sherman  was  one  of  the  party;  and  to  satisfy  him- 
self of  the  truth  of  the  statement,  he  returned  directly  home.  On 
making  search  as  directed,  he  found  in  the  rotten  wood  and  earth  of 
the  decayed  tree,  an  old  musket.  The  stock  was  much  wasted  and 
the  iron  corroded,  but  sufficient  was  left  to  identify  it  as  the  gun  of 
his  father;  thus  proving  the  truth  of  the  Indian's  statement,  that  he 
was  personally  concerned  in  the  death  of  Abel  Sherman.  A  few  days 
after  this,  the  dead  body  of  Silver-heels  was  found  by  a  hunter  lying 
iu  the  ashes  of  his  camp  fire,  pierced  by  a  rifle  bullet.  Many  years 
have  passed  away  since  this  transaction ;  but  the  ripple  which  bears 
his  name  still  remains,  and  will  continue  to  be  known  long  after  these 
events  are  forgotten. 
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P.  S.  This  article  was  written  before  the  lute  improvements  on  the 
Muskingum  were  made.  A  dam  at  the  mouth  of  Bald  Eagle  creek, 
j'ist  below  "Silver-heels'  Ripple,"  I  am  sorry  to  say,  has  obliterated 
this  interesting  rapid.  Mr.  Hackewelder  says  that  the  old  warrior, 
Silver-heels;  was  killed  on  the  way  from  Coshocton  to  Detroit  by 
some  unknown  enemy.  Whether  there  were  more  than  one  Indian 
of  this  name,  I  do  not  know  ;  or  it  is  possible  that  my  informant  may 
have  been  mistaken  as  to  the  proper  name  of  the  Indian,  but  the  facts 
narrated  I  have  reason  to  believe  are  correct. 
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THE  FIRST  MILL  IN  OHIO.— MASSACRE  AT  BIG  BOTTOM. 

BY  8.   P.  HILDRETH. 

Ohio  company — Site  and  description  of  mill — Its  excellence — Settlement  at  the  mills  broken 
up  by  the  Indian  war — Policy  of  the  Ohio  company — Settlement  at  Big  Bottom — The  er- 
rors of  the  settlers — .Notes  of  the  weather — Further  description  of  the  settlement — Indian 
rcconnoisance — Capture  of  the  Choate  family — Massacre  at  the  block  house — Escape  of 
the  Milliards  and  Philip  JStacy — Prejudice  of  the  Indians — The  killed — Alarm  at  the  mills 
— Dispatches  sent  to  Plainlicid — The  alarm  of  the  settlers — Visit  to  Big  Bottom  and  buri- 
al of  the  dead — Indian  declaration  of  war,  and  war-club — Perilous  situation  of  Isaac  Choate 
— Liberation  of  prisoners — Conclusion. 

The  drawing  which  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article  [see  frontis- 
piece] represents,  pretty  accurately,  the  first  saw  and  grist-mill  ever 
built  within  the  boundaries  of  this  state.  A  mill  still  stands  on  the 
same  spot.  The  old  grist-mill  was  removed  but  a  few  years  since, 
and  a  new  one  erected.  Soon  after  the  Ohio  company  took  posses- 
sion of  their  purchase  at  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum,  intelligent 
men  were  sent  out  to  explore  that  new  region  before  the  regular  sur- 
veys were  made.  The  object  of  this  was  to  ascertain  the  quality  of 
the  land,  to  point  out  suitable  locations  for  settlements,  and  to  ex- 
amine the  streams  for  mill-seats.  Amongst  the  best  which  were 
reported,  was  one  on  Wolf  creek,  about  a  mile  above  its  junction  with 
the  Muskingum  river.  At  this  place,  the  bed  and  banks  of  the  creek 
•were  cut  out  of  the  solid  limestone  rock,  into  which  the  water,  in  the 
course  of  ages,  had  worn  a  channel  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  in  depth; 
and  in  addition  to  a  fall  of  several  feet  in  a  few  rods,  formed  most 
eligible  locations  for  a  mill.  The  spot  is  quite  a  picturesque  one,  and 
is  well  represented  in  the  drawing. 

In  the  summer  of  17S9,  an  association  was  formed  by  colonel  Rob- 
ert Oliver,  major  Hafneld  White,  and  captain  John  Dodge,  for  erect- 
ing mills  at  this  place.  The  agents  of  the  Ohio  company,  to  encour- 
age improvements,  granted  donations  of  land  to  persons  who  engaged 
in  enterprizes  of  this  kind.  It  is  distant,  by  the  most  direct  route, 
about  sixteen  miles  from  Marietta.  In  the  course  of  this  year  the 
dam  was  thrown  across  the  creek  and  the  saw-mill  erected.  The 
wrought-iron  crank  of  this  mill,  weighing  one  hundred  and  eighty 
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pounds,  was  made  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  and  brought  on  the 
back  of  a  pack  horse  over  the  mountains  to  Simrel's  ferry  on  the 
Youghegany  river,  and  thence  by  water  to  Marietta.  In  the  following 
year,  or  in  1790,  the  building  for  the  grist-mill  was  put  up.  It  was 
about  sixteen  by  twenty-four  feet,  one  slory  high,  built  of  logs  and 
covered  with  a  substantial  shingle  roof.  It  stood  directly  below  the 
saw-mill,  the  outer  side  resting  on  a  stone  wall  and  the  inner  one 
supported  by  the  lime  rock  of  the  bank  of  the  creek.  The  water  for 
turning  the  wheel  passed  under  the  saw-mill.  The  millstones  were 
brought  from  Laurel  hill,  and  are  now  in  use  in  the  new  mill.  The 
running  gear  was  made  by  two  men  by  the  name  of  Applegate  and 
Potts,  who  came  down  from  the  Monongahela  country  for  that 
purpose. 

From  tradition  we  are  led  to  suppose  that  the  machinery  and  mill- 
stones were  of  the  best  quality,  for  it  is  said  that  with  a  good  head  of 
water  they  could  grind  a  bushel  of  fine  corn  meal  in  four  minutes,  or 
one  of  a  coarser  quality  in  one  minute.  In  proof  of  the  excellency  of 
this  mill  we  have  the  testimony  of  judge  Joseph  Barker,  of  Washing- 
ton county.  "In  January,  1790,  the  company  were  taking  their 
millstones  up  in  a  small  keel-boat,  and  through  the  carelessness  of  the 
hands,  the  water  rose  in  the  night  and  took  the  boat  off;  which  was 
taken  up  by  captain  Stone  next  morning  at  Belprie.  It  was  followed 
by  major  White.  I  being  on  a  visit  at  Belprie,  assisted  major  White 
up  to  Marietta  with  his  boat  and  millstones.  In  March  following,  in 
company  with  a  number  of  neighbors  from  Marietta,  I  went  to  Wolf 
creek  mills,  which  had  been  in  operation  a  few  days ;  we  had  a  large 
perogue  and  sixty  bushels,  principally  corn.  We  landed  within  half 
a  mile  of  the  mill  at  ten  o'clock,  a.  m.  ;  a  four  ox  team  took  our  grain 
to  the  mill  and  returned  the  meal,  and  we  had  all  ground  and  started 
for  Marietta  at  two  o'clock,  p.  m.,  and  arrived  there  before  sundown. 
I  saw  a  bushel  of  corn  ground  at  that  mill  in  two  minutes,  by  a 
watch." — [Manuscript  Notes  of  judge  Barker. 

In  the  course  of  that  year,  the  three  cabins  were  erected,  as  seen 
on  the  drawing,  and  occupied  as  follows — No.  1,  by  major  Haffield 
White  and  family ;  No.  2,  by  colonel  Robert  Oliver ;  and  No.  3,  by 
captain  John  Dodge.  Soon  after  the  Indian  war  broke  out,  in  Janu- 
ary, 1791,  by  the  attack  and  massacre  of  the  inhabitants  at  Big  Bot- 
tom, ten  miles  higher  up  the  Muskingum,  the  settlement  at  the  mills 
was  evacuated.  The  mills,  however,  stood  unharmed  through  the 
five  years'  war  that  followed,  and  furnished  a  large  portion  of  the 
meal  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  garrison  at  Plainfield,  since  called 
Waterford.    This  fort  was  about  two  miles  distant,  on  the  opposite  or 
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east  bank  of  the  Muskingum.  When  the  mill  was  visited  by  the 
stout  borderers  of  the  new  settlements,  they  went  in  a  company  of 
twenty-five  or  thirty  men  well  armed.  The  grain  was  transported  in 
canoes  or  perogues,  a  part  of  the  men  going  by  land  on  each  shore  of 
the  creek,  acted  as  flank  guards  to  those  who  were  in  the  boats. 
While  at  the  mill  regular  sentries  were  set,  and  in  the  return  the  same 
precautions  were  used ;  no  accident  ever  occurred  while  on  these 
tours.  The  Indians  often  visited  the  mills,  but  it  so  happened  that 
no  white  man  was  there  at  the  time ;  their  signs  were  frequently  seen 
by  the  rangers,  and  once  they  hoisted  the  gate  and  set  the  millstones 
running,  probably  to  gratify  their  curiosity.  When  visited  by  some 
of  the  spies  a  while  after,  they  were  still  running  and  had  worn  their 
surfaces  quite  smooth,  so  as  to  require  a  new  facing  before  they  could 
be  again  used.  It  is  supposed  they  refrained  from  burning  the  mills 
with  an  expectation  that  the  settlers  would  often  visit  them,  and  thus 
afford  opportunity  for  the  Indians  to  ambush  and  kill  them.  The 
sacking  of  Big  Bottom  block-house,  has  been  referred  to  in  the  fore 
part  of  this  article ;  and  as  the  settlers  of  this  station,  then  called 
"  Millsburgh,"  shared  largely  in  the  alarm  of  that  distressing  night,  it 
will  probably  be  interesting  to  the  reader  to  learn  the  particulars  of 
that  event. 

Massacre  at  Big  Bottom. — In  connection  with  the  origin  of  this 
settlement,  it  will  be  proper  to  state,  that  it  was  the  policy  of  the 
agents  of  the  Ohio  company  to  encourage  settlements  in  some  of  the 
more  remote  points  of  the  purchase ;  not  only  for  the  speedy  occu- 
pancy of  the  country,  but  also  to  form  a  frontier  for  the  main  portion 
of  the  colony  at  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum.  For  this  purpose,  on 
the  6th  of  February,  1789,  they  passed  the  following  resolve: — 
"  There  shall  be  granted  to  persons  who  shall  settle  in  such  places  with- 
in the  purchase  as  the  agents  may  think  most  conducive  to  advance 
the  general  interest  of  the  proprietors,  and  under  such  restrictions  and 
limitations  as  they  shall  think  proper,  not  exceeding  one  hundred  acres 
out  of  each  share  of  the  fund  of  the  company  ;  and  that  a  committee 
be  appointed  to  investigate  the  purchase,  so  far  as  may,  in  their  opin- 
ion, be  necessary  in  order  to  point  out  and  fix  on  proper  places  of 
settlement."  The  general  regulation  in  making  these  settlements 
was,  that  no  settlement  should  consist  of  less  than  twenty  able  bod- 
ied men,  well  provided  with  arms  and  ammunition,  and  to  erect  such 
works  of  defence  as  should  be  pointed  out  by  the  committee.  In 
1792,  about  a  year  after  the  war  commenced,  congress  relieved  the 
company  from  the  burthen  of  donating  one  hundred  acres  from  each 
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share  of  their  joint  stock,  by  granting  to  the  directors  one  hundred 
thousand  acres  in  trust,  to  be  given  in  lots  of  one  hundred  acres  to 
actual  settlers.  In  pursuance  of  the  resolve  to  grant  donation  lands, 
a  number  of  settlements  were  begun  in  1789  and  1790. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  latter  year,  a  company  of  men,  consisting  of 
'hirty-six,  who  had  drawn  lots  at  Big  Bottom,  went  up  from  Marietta 
to  commence  their  settlement.  They  erected  a  block-house  of  the 
size  of  twenty-four  by  twenty  feet ;  very  little  clearing  had  yet  been 
done  beyond  that  made  in  cutting  away  the  trees  for  the  block- 
nouse.  This  building  stood  on  the  first  or  low  bottom,  a  few  rods 
from  the  shore,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Muskingum  river,  four  miles 
above  the  mouth  of  Meigs'  creek  or  thirty  from  Marietta.  A  few  rods 
back  from  the  garrison,  the  land  rose  several  feet  on  to  a  second  or 
higher  bottom,  which  stretched  out  into  a  plain  of  half  a  mile  in  width, 
extending  to  the  foot  of  the  hills.  Big  Bottom  was  so  called  from  its 
size,  being  four  or  five  miles  in  length  and  containing  more  fine  land 
than  any  other  below  Duncan's  falls.  A  few  yards  above  the  block- 
house, a  small  drain  put  down  from  the  plain  into  the  river,  forming 
a  shallow  ravine.  Excepting  the  small  clearing  round  the  garrison, 
made  as  above  stated,  the  whole  region  was  a  forest.  This  settle- 
ment was  made  up  chiefly  of  young,  single  men,  but  little  acquainted 
with  Indian  warfare  or  military  rules.  "  Those  best  acquainted  with 
the  Indians,  and  those  most  capable  of  judging  from  appearances,  had 
little  doubt  that  they  were  preparing  for  hostilities,  and  strongly  op- 
posed the  settlers  going  out  that  fall,  and  advised  their  remaining  until 
spring;  by  which  time,  probably,  the  question  of  war  or  peace  would 
be  settled.  Even  general  Putnam,  and  the  directors  of  the  Ohio  com- 
pany, who  gave  away  the  land  to  have  it  settled,  thought  it  risky  and 
imprudent,  and  strongly  remonstrated  against  venturing  out  at  that 
time." 

"  But  the  young  men  were  impatient,  confident  in  their  own  pru- 
dence and  ability  to  protect  themselves.  They  went;  put  up  a  block- 
house which  might  accommodate  the  whole  of  them  on  an  emergen- 
cy ;  covered  it,  and  laid  puncheon  floors,  stairs,  &c.  It  was  laid  up 
of  large  beech  logs,  and  rather  open,  as  it  was  not  chinked  between 
the  logs ;  this  job  was  left  for  a  rainy  day  or  some  more  convenient 
season.  Here  was  their  first  great  error,  as  they  ceased  to  complete 
the  work,  and  the  general  interest  was  lost  in  that  of  the  convenience 
of  each  individual ;  with  this  all  was  lost.  The  second  error  was, 
they  kept  no  sentry  and  had  neglected  to  stockade  or  set  pickets 
around  the  block-house."  "No  system  of  defence  and  discipline  had 
been  introduced.     Their  guns  were  lying  in  different  places,  without 
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order,  about  the  house.  Twenty  men  usually  encamped  in  the  house, 
a  part  of  whom  were  now  absent,  and  each  individual  and  mess 
cooked  lor  themselves.  One  end  of  the  building  was  appropriated 
for  a  fire-place,  and  when  the  day  closed  in  all  came  in,  built  a  large 
fire,  and  commenced  cooking  and  eating  their  suppers." — [Manu- 
script of  judge  Barker. 

The  weather  for  some  time  previous  to  the  attack,  as  we  learn  from 
the  diary  of  Hon.  Paul  Fearing,  who  lived  at  Fort  Harmer,  had  been 
quite  cold.  "  November  27. — Cold  weather — a  little  snow."  "The 
last  of  December  quite  cold,  with  some  snow."  "January  1,  1791. — 
The  coldest  day,  thus  far,  this  winter;  the  thermometer  at  zero;" 
"the  Muskingum  passable  on  the  ice  since  the  22d  day  of  Decem- 
ber ;"  and  so  continued  to  the  day  of  attack.  Sunday,  the  2d  of  Jan- 
uary, it  had  thawed  a  little,  but  the  ground  was  partially  covered 
with  snow  in  patches.  In  the  midst  of  winter,  and  with  such  weath- 
er as  this,  it  was  not  customary  for  the  Indians  to  venture  out  on  war 
parties,  and  the  early  borderers  had  formerly  thought  themselves  in  a 
manner  safe  from  their  depredations  during  the  winter  months. 

About  twenty  rods  above  the  block-house  and  a  little  back  from 
the  bank  of  the  river,  two  men,  Francis  and  Isaac  Choate,  members 
of  the  company,  had  erected  a  cabin  and  commenced  clearing  their 
lots.  Thomas  Shaw,  a  hired  laborer  in  the  employ  of  the  Choates, 
and  James  Patten,  another  of  the  associates,  lived  with  them.  About 
the  same  distance  below  the  garrison  was  an  old  "tomahawk  im- 
provement "  and  a  small  cabin,  which  two  men,  Asa  and  Eleazer 
Bullard,  had  fitted  up  and  now  occupied.  The  Indian  war  path, 
from  Sandusky  to  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum,  passed  along  on  the 
opposite  shore  in  sight  of  the  river. 

The  Indians,  who  during  the  summer  had  been  hunting  and  loiter- 
ing about  the  settlements  at  Wolf  creek  mills  and  at  Plainfield,  hold- 
ing frequent  and  friendly  intercourse  with  the  settlers,  selling  them 
venison  and  bear  meat  in  exchange  for  green  corn  and  vegetables, 
had  withdrawn  early  in  the  autumn  and  gone  high  up  the  river  into 
the  vicinity  of  their  towns,  preparatory  to  winter  quarters.  Being 
well  acquainted  with  all  the  approaches  to  these  settlements,  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  inhabitants  lived,  each  family  in  their  own  cabin, 
not  apprehensive  of  danger,  they  planned  and  fitted  out  a  war  party 
for  their  destruction.  It  is  said,  they  were  not  aware  of  there  being 
a  settlement  at  Big  Bottom  until  they  came  in  sight  of  it  on  the  oppo- 
site shore  of  the  river  in  the  afternoon.  From  a  high  hill  opposite  the 
garrison,  they  had  a  view  of  all  that  part  of  the  bottom  and  could  see 
how  the  men  were  occupied  and  what  was  doing  about  the  block-house. 
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Having  reconnoitered  the  station  in  this  manner,  just  at  twilight 
they  crossed  the  river  on  the  ice  a  little  above,  and  divided  their  men 
into  two  parties ;  the  larger  one  to  attack  the  block-house,  and  the 
smaller  one  to  make  prisoners  of  the  few  men  living  in  Choate's  cabin, 
without  alarming  those  below.  The  plan  was  skillfully  arranged  and 
promptly  executed.  As  the  party  cautiously  approached  the  cabin, 
they  found  the  inmates  at  supper;  a  party  of  the  Indians  entered, 
while  others  stood  without  by  the  door,  and  addressed  the  men  in  a 
friendly  manner.  Suspecting  no  harm,  they  offered  them  a  part  of 
their  food,  of  which  they  partook.  Looking  about  the  room,  the  In- 
dians espied  some  leather  thongs  and  pieces  of  cords  that  had  been 
used  in  packing  in  venison,  and  taking  the  white  men  by  their  arms 
told  them  they  were  prisoners.  Finding  it  useless  to  resist,  the  Indi- 
ans being  more  numerous,  they  submitted  to  their  fate  in  silence. 

While  this  was  transacting,  the  other  party  had  reached  the  block- 
house unobserved ;  even  the  dogs  gave  no  notice  of  their  approach, 
as  they  usually  do,  by  barking;  the  reason  probably  was,  that  they 
were  also  within  by  the  fire  instead  of  being  on  the  alert  for  their 
masters'  safety.  The  door  was  thrown  open  by  a  stout  Mohawk, 
who  stepped  in  and  stood  by  the  door  to  keep  it  open  while  his  com- 
panions without  shot  down  those  around  the  fire.  A  man  by  the 
name  of  Zebulon  Throop,  from  Massachusetts,  was  frying  meat,  and 
fell  dead  in  the  fire  ;  several  others  fell  at  this  discharge.  The  Indians 
then  rushed  in  and  killed  all  who  were  left  with  the  tomahawk.  No 
resistance  seems  to  have  been  offered,  so  sudden  and  unexpected  was 
the  attack,  by  any  of  the  men ;  but  a  stout,  backwoods,  Virginia 
woman,  the  wife  of  Isaac  Meeks,  who  was  employed  as  their  hunter, 
seized  an  axe  and  made  a  blow  at  the  head  of  the  Indian  who  opened 
the  door;  a  slight  turn  of  the  head  saved  his  skull,  and  the  axe  passed 
down  through  his  cheek  into  the  shoulder,  leaving  a  huge  gash  that 
severed  nearly  half  his  face ;  she  was  instantly  killed  by  the  toma- 
hawk of  one  of  his  companions  before  she  could  repeat  the  stroke. 
This  was  all  the  injury  received  by  the  Indians,  as  the  men  were  all 
killed  before  they  had  time  to  seize  their  arms,  which  stood  in  the 
corner  of  the  room.  While  the  slaughter  was  going  on,  John  Stacy, 
a  young  man  in  the  prime  of  life  and  the  son  of  colonel  William 
Stacy,  sprung  up  the  stair- way  and  out  on  to  the  roof;  while  his 
brother  Philip,  a  lad  of  sixteen  years,  secreted  himself  under  some  bed- 
ding in  the  corner  of  the  room.  The  Indians  on  the  outside  soon  dis- 
covered the  former,  and  shot  him  while  he  was  in  the  act  of  "  begging 
them,  for  God's  sake,  to  spare  his  life,  as  he  was  the  only  one  left !  " 
This  was  heard  bv  the  Bullards,  who,  alarmed  by  the  firing  at  the 
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block-house,  had  ran  out  of  their  cabin  to  see  what  was  the  matter. 
Discovering  the  Indians  round  the  house,  they  sprung  back  into  their 
hut,  seized  their  rifles  and  ammunition,  and,  closing  the  door  after 
them,  put  out  into  the  woods  in  a  direction  to  be  hid  by  the  cabin 
from  the  view  of  the  Indians.  They  had  barely  escaped  when  they 
heard  their  door,  which  was  made  of  thin  clapboards,  burst  open  by 
the  Indians.  They  did  not  pursue  them,  although  they  knew  they 
had  just  fled,  as  there  was  a  good  fire  burning  and  their  food  for  sup- 
per smoking  hot  on  the  table.  After  the  slaughter  was  over  and  the 
scalps  secured,  one  of  the  most  important  acts  in  the  warfare  of  the 
American  savages,  they  proceeded  to  collect  the  plunder.  In  remov- 
ing the  bedding,  the  lad,  Philip  Stacy,  was  discovered ;  their  toma- 
hawks were  instantly  raised  to  dispatch  him,  when  he  threw  himself 
at  the  feet  of  one  of  their  leading  warriors,  begging  him  to  protect 
him.  The  savage  either  took  compassion  on  his  youth,  or  else  his 
revenge  being  satisfied  with  the  slaughter  already  made,  interposed 
his  authority  and  saved  his  life.  After  removing  every  thing  they 
thought  valuable,  they  tore  up  the  floor,  piled  it  on  the  dead  bodies 
and  set  it  on  fire,  thinking  to  destroy  the  block-house  with  the  car- 
cases of  their  enemies.  The  building  being  made  of  green  beech  logs, 
the  fires  only  consumed  the  floors  and  roof,  leaving  the  walls  still 
standing  when  visited  the  day  after  by  the  whites. 

A  curious  circumstance,  showing  the  prejudices  of  the  Indians,  is 
related  by  William  Smith,  who  was  an  associate  in  the  Big  Bottom  set- 
tlement, but  providentially  escaped  by  being  absent  on  that  day  on  his 
return  from  a  visit  to  Marietta.  From  some  trifling  circumstance  which 
vexed  him  at  the  time,  he  did  not  get  so  early  a  start  in  the  morning 
as  he  intended,  and  only  reached  Wolf  creek  mills  at  nightfall  instead 
of  the  block-house,  the  stage  he  intended  to  make  when  he  rose  from 
his  bed  in  the  morning.  He  was  on  the  ground  the  second  day  after, 
and  says  that  the  Indians  carried  out  the  meal,  beans,  &c,  which  they 
found  in  the  house,  before  setting  it  on  fire,  and  laid  them  in  small 
heaps  by  the  stumps  a  few  paces  distant.  They  probably  considered 
it  sacrilege  to  destroy  articles  of  food,  or  that  it  would  give  offence  to 
me  Great  Spirit  to  do  so,  and  that  he  would  in  some  way  punish 
fhem  for  it.  No  people  were  ever  more  governed  in  their  actions 
6y  auguries  and  omens,  than  the  savages  of  North  America;  this  we 
learn  from  travelers  and  prisoners  who  have  lived  among  them. 

There  were  twelve  persons  killed  in  this  attack,  viz.  John  Stacy, 
Ezra  Putnam,  son  of  major  Putnam  of  Marietta;  John  Camp,  and 
Zebulon  Throop — these  men  were  from  Massachusetts;  Jonathan 
Farewell,  and  James  Couch,  from  New  Hampshire;  William  James, 
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from  Connecticut;  Joseph  Clark,  Rhode  Island;  Isaac  Meeks,  his  wife 
and  two  children,  from  Virginia.  They  were  well  provided  with 
arms,  and  no  doubt  could  have  defended  themselves  had  they  taken 
proper  precautions ;  but  they  had  no  old  Revolutionary  officers  with 
them  to  plan  and  direct  their  operations,  as  they  had  at  all  the  other 
garrisons.  If  they  had  picketed  their  house  and  kept  a  regular  sen- 
try, the  Indians  would  probably  never  have  attacked  them.  They 
had  no  horses  or  cattle  for  them  to  seize  upon  as  plunder,  and  Indians 
are  not  very  fond  of  hard  fighting  where  nothing  is  to  be  gained ;  but 
seeing  the  naked  block-house  without  any  defences,  they  were  en- 
couraged to  attempt  its  capture.  Colonel  Stacy,  who  had  been  an 
old  soldier,  well  acquainted  with  Indian  warfare  in  Cherry  valley,  and 
had  two  sons  there,  visited  the  post  only  the  Saturday  before,  and 
seeing  its  weak  state,  had  given  them  a  strict  charge  to  keep  a  regu- 
lar watch  and  prepare  immediately  strong  bars  to  the  door,  to  be  shut 
every  night  at  sunset.  They,  however,  fearing  no  danger,  did  not 
profit  by  his  advice. 

The  two  Billiards,  after  making  their  escape,  traveled  rapidly 
down  the  river  about  four  miles,  to  Samuel  Mitchell's  hunting  camp. 
Captain  Rogers,  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution,  a  fine  hunter,  and  after- 
wards a  ranger  for  the  Ohio  company,  was  living  with  him ;  and  a  Mo- 
hican Indian,  from  Connecticut,  by  the  name  of  Dick  Layton.  Mitchell 
was  away  at  Wolf  creek  mills,  Rogers  and  Dick  were  lying  wrapped 
up  in  their  blankets,  in  a  sound  sleep,  before  the  fire.  They  were 
soon  awakened  and  made  acquainted  with  the  cause  of  their  visit, 
and  the  probable  fate  of  the  people  at  the  block-house.  Seizing  their 
weapons,  without  delay  they  crossed  the  Muskingum  on  the  ice,  and 
shaped  their  course  through  the  woods,  across  the  peninsula  or  great 
bend  in  the  river,  to  Wolf  creek  mills,  distant  about  six  miles,  and 
reached  that  place  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening.  On 
announcing  the  attack  at  Big  Bottom  and  the  probable  approach  of 
the  Indians  to  the  mills,  great  was  the  consternation  and  alarm  of  the 
helpless  women  and  children.  The  absence  of  several  of  the  leading 
men  to  attend  a  court  at  Marietta,  which  sat  on  Monday,  made  their 
situation  still  more  desperate  in  case  of  an  attack,  which  they  had 
every  reason  to  expect  before  morning.  The  gloom  of  night  greatly 
added  to  their  distress  and  gave  energy  to  their  fears.  Under  the 
direction  of  captain  Rogers,  who  had  been  familiar  with  similai 
events,  the  inhabitants,  amounting  to  about  thirty  in  number,  prin- 
cipally women  and  children,  were  all  collected  into  the  largest  and 
strongest  cabin,  belonging  to  colonel  Oliver,  and  is  the  one  stand- 
ing nearest  to  the  mill  on  the  drawing.    Into  this  they  brought  a 
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few  of  their  most  valuable  effects,  with  all  the  tubs,  kettles,  and 
pails  that  could  be  mustered,  which  Rogers  directed  to  be  filled 
with  water  from  the  creek  for  the  purpose  of  extinguishing  fire, 
should  the  Indians  attempt  to  burn  the  house ;  which  was  one  of 
their  most  common  modes  of  attack.  The  door  was  strongly  barred 
and  windows  made  fast;  the  men;  seven  in  number,  were  posted  in 
the  loft,  who,  by  removing  a  few  chunks  between  the  logs,  and  here 
and  there  a  shingle  from  the  roof,  soon  made  port-holes  from  which 
to  fire  upon  the  enemy.  Like  a  prudent  soldier,  their  leader  posted 
one  man  as  a  sentry  on  the  outside,  under  cover  of  a  fence,  to  give 
timely  notice  of  their  approach.  It  was  a  long  and  weary  night, 
never  to  be  forgotten  by  the  poor  women  and  children  who  occupied 
the  room  below,  and  thought  they  should  be  first  sacrificed  if  the  In- 
dians entered  the  house.  Just  before  day  the  sentinel  gave  notice  of 
their  approach ;  several  were  seen  near  the  saw-mill,  and  their  move- 
ments distinctly  heard  as  they  stepped  across  some  loose  boards. 
Their  tracks  were  also  seen  the  next  morning  in  some  patches  of 
snow.  Finding  the  people  here  awake  and  on  the  look-out,  prepared 
for  an  attack,  they  did  nothing  more  than  reconnoitre  the  place,  and 
made  their  retreat  at  early  dawn,  to  the  great  relief  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  number  of  Indians  who  came  over  from  Big  Bottom,  was  never 
known. 

Samuel  Mitchell  was  dispatched  early  in  the  night  to  give  the 
alarm  to  the  settlement  at  Plainfield,  and  two  runners  were  also  sent 
off  to  Marietta.  Nothing  could  better  demonstrate  the  courage  and 
humanity  of  captain  Rogers,  than  his  conduct  in  this  affair ;  thus  to 
weaken  his  own  means  of  defence  by  dispatching  some  of  his  most 
active  and  brave  men  to  notify  the  sleeping  settlers  of  their  danger, 
when  he  had  every  reason  to  expect  an  attack  from  a  superior  force 
before  morning.  The  distance  from  the  mill  to  the  cabin  of  Harry 
Maxon,  with  whom  then  lived  major  Dean  Tyler,  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Muskingum,  was  but  little  over  a  mile.  Maxon  was  absent 
at  Marietta ;  Mrs.  Maxon  crossed  the  river  on  the  ice,  with  Mitchell 
and  Tyler,  to  awaken  and  notify  the  people  of  Plainfield  of  the  danger 
that  awaited  them.  They  first  called  at  the  cabin  of  the  widow  Con- 
vers,  whose  husband  had  died  the  year  before  of  the  small-pox ;  her 
dwelling  then  stood  near  the  centre  of  the  present  town  of  Beverly. 
She  had  with  her  eight  children ;  the  two  oldest  were  sons,  James 
and  Daniel,  the  former  a  young  man,  the  latter  a  lad  of  fifteen,  who 
soon  after  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Indians.  In  one  hour  from  the 
time  the  alarm  was  given  by  Mitchell,  these  young  men  had  visited 
every  cabin  in  the  settlement,  extending  for  two  miles  up  and  down 
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the  river.  With  all  the  haste  the  emergency  required,  and  with  as 
little  noise  as  possible,  the  inhabitants  assembled  in  their  only  block- 
house, which  stood  near  the  lower  part  of  the  settlement. 

The  alarm  of  the  women  and  children,  turned  out  of  their  beds  in 
the  middle  of  the  night,  was  not  much  less  than  that  at  the  mills ;  but 
it  so  happened  that  iliey  had  more  experienced  men  amongst  them,  and 
fewer  of  them  were  absent  at  the  court.  The  escape  of  the  two  Bill- 
iards, was  a  merciful  and  providential  event  for  the  settlers  at  Plain- 
field  ;  if  these  men  had  been  killed  or  captured,  the  Indians  would  that 
night  have  fallen  on  the  unsuspecting  inhabitants  in  their  sleep,  and 
they  were  far  less  able  to  resist  than  the  people  at  Big  Bottom,  nearly 
all  of  them  living  detached  in  their  simple  log  cabins.  It  is  morally 
certain  this  would  have  been  their  fate,  as  the  Indians  fitted  out  the  war 
party  with  the  express  purpose  of  destroying  these  two  settlements,  and 
had  said  that  before  the  trees  were  again  coverered  with  green  leaves, 
they  would  not  leave  a  smoke  of  the  white  man  on  this  side  of  the 
Ohio  river.  The  block-house  in  which  they  assembled,  was  about 
twenty  feet  square,  and  sheltered,  that  night,  twelve  heads  of  families 
with  their  wives  and  children,  besides  Tyler,  Mitchell,  and  Mrs. 
Maxon,  amounting  in  all  to  sixty-seven  souls.  No  alarm  happened 
during  that  gloomy  night,  save  the  noise  of  the  dogs,  which  were  left 
outside  to  give  notice  by  their  barking  of  the  approach  of  the  savages. 
Early  in  the  morning,  scouts  of  the  most  active  men  were  sent  out  to 
reconnoitre  and  search  for  signs  of  the  enemy.  None,  however,  were 
seen ;  in  the  course  of  the  day  they  visited  their  deserted  cabins  for 
food,  which  they  had  no  time  to  take  with  them  in  the  hurry  of  the 
preceding  night.  Immediately  after  this  event,  they  erected  a  strong 
picketed  garrison,  with  three  block-houses;  in  which  they  beat  off  one 
or  two  attacks  of  the  Indians,  and  lived  securely  during  the  following 
five  years'  war. 

The  next  day  captain  Rogers  led  a  party  of  men  over  to  Big  Bot- 
tom. It  was  a  melancholy  sight  to  the  poor  borderers,  as  they  knew 
not  how  soon  the  same  fate  might  befall  themselves.  The  action  of 
the  fire,  although  it  did  not  consume,  had  so  blackened  and  disfigured 
the  dead,  that  few  of  them  could  be  distinguished.  That  of  Ezra 
Putnam  was  known  by  a  pewter  plate  that  lay  under  him,  and  which 
his  body  had  prevented  from  entirely  melting.  His  mother's  name 
was  on  the  bottom  of  the  plate,  and  a  part  of  the  cake  he  was  baking 
\t  the  fire  still  adhered  to  it.  William  James  was  recognized  by  his 
great  size,  being  six  feet  four  inches  in  height  and  stoutly  built.  He 
had  a  piece  of  bread  clinched  in  his  right  hand,  probably  in  the  act 
■)f  eating  with  his  back  to  the  door,  when  the  fatal  rifle  shot  took 
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effect.  As  the  ground  was  frozen  outside,  a  hole  was  dug  within  the 
walls  of  the  house,  and  the  bodies  consigned  to  one  grave.  No 
further  attempt  was  made  at  a  settlement  here,  till  after  the  peace 
in  1795.  Big  Bottom  now  forms  a  quiet  and  beautiful  settlement  in 
the  township  of  Windsor,  Morgan  county. 

The  party  of  warriors  from  Wolf  creek  mills,  having  rejoined  their 
companions  early  in  the  day,  preparation  was  made  for  their  home- 
ward march.  They  knew,  from  the  escape  of  the  men  from  the  de- 
serted cabin,  that  the  settlements  below  were  alarmed  and  on  the 
watch,  and  that  further  attempts  at  that  time  would  be  useless.  The 
Indians  engaged  in  this  attack  were  Delawares  and  Wyandotts,  and 
have  been  variously  estimated  by  different  narrators,  as  from  sixty  to 
seventy-five  in  number.  Colonel  Daniel  Convers,  who  was  taken 
prisoner  a  few  months  after,  saw  Thomas  Shaw  in  Detroit,  and  con- 
versed with  him  at  various  times  on  this  subject.  He  states  the  num- 
ber to  have  been  only  twenty-five ;  and  as  he  was  with  them  for  a 
considerable  period  as  their  prisoner,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
correctness  of  his  statement.  The  Indians  having  completed  their 
murderous  work  and  collected  their  prisoners,  left  a  war  club  in  a 
conspicuous  place  near  the  block-house,  which  is  their  mode  of  letting 
their  enemies  know  that  war  is  begun,  and  is  equal  to  a  written  de- 
claration amongst  civilized  powers.  The  early  rangers  and  border 
inhabitants  well  understood  this  signal.  The  war-club  is  a  neat  arti- 
cle of  offence  ;  it  is  made  of  very  solid  wood,  the  handle  is  curved, 
with  a  ball,  the  size  of  a  four  pound  shot,  firmly  attached  near  one 
end,  as  seen  below.  It  was  brought  away  by  the  party  who  visited 
the  place  the  next  day,  and  was  kept  as  a  curiosity  for  some  years 
at  Campus  Martius  in  Marietta. 


As  it  was  very  doubtful  whether  the  wounded  Indian  would  live 
or  die,  lots  were  cast  on  the  prisoners  for  one  to  be  sacrificed  as  an 
offering  to  his  spirit,  and  to  fulfill  their  customary  law  of  revenge. 
The  lot  fell  upon  Isaac  Choate.  He  was  immediately  stripped  of  his 
own  comfortable  dress  and  habited  in  that  of  the  wounded  Mohawk, 
all  clotted  and  soaked  with  blood,  and  loaded  with  a  part  of  the  plun- 
der ;  while  his  own  clothing  was  put  on  the  disabled  Indian.  As  he 
was  now  a  devoted  victim,  he  was  not  allowed  to  travel  in  company 
with  the  others,  but  was  placed  under  the  charge  of  two  Indians,  who 
kept  him  at  a  considerable  distance  on  one  of  the  flanks,  but  generally 
in  sight  of  the  main  body.    By  careful  attention  to  their  disabled 
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companion,  no  civilized  people  being  more  kind  than  the  warriors  are 
to  their  disabled  fellows,  he  finally  recovered,  and  Choate's  life  was 
spared ;  had  he  died,  his  fatal  doom  was  inevitable. 

As  soon  as  the  distance  and  the  short  days  would  permit,  the  party 
reached  the  British  post  at  the  rapids  of  the  Maumee.  Soon  after 
which,  colonel  McKee,  the  Indian  agent  at  this  place,  redeemed 
Francis  Choate  from  the  Indians.  It  is  said  he  was  induced  to  this 
kind  act  from  motives  of  humanity,  and  on  account  of  his  being  a 
member  of  the  fraternity  of  Free  Masons.  In  a  few  days  he  was 
sent  to  Detroit,  and  embarking  in  a  sloop,  went  down  the  lake  to  Ni- 
agara, and  from  thence,  through  New  York,  to  his  home  in  Leicester, 
Massachusetts,  with  the  intention  of  raising  money,  return  to  De- 
troit, and  refund  the  ransom.  Isaac  Choate  was  taken  to  Detroit  by 
the  Indians  at  the  same  time,  and  falling  in  with  a  citizen  of  that 
place  who  traded  with  them,  persuaded  him  to  pay  the  ransom  de- 
manded; at  the  same  time  promising  to  stay  in  Detroit  and  work  at 
his  trade,  as  a  cooper,  until  he  could  refund  the  money.  In  a  few 
months,  by  his  activity  and  diligence,  a  sufficient  amount  of  nice  set- 
work  pails  were  made  and  sold  to  refund  the  sum  advanced.  On 
his  way  down  the  lake,  he  passed  Francis  on  his  return  to  Detroit 
with  money  to  redeem  his  pledge  to  McKee,  while  he  by  his  own 
labor  had  accomplished  the  same  object ;  he  finally  reached  his  home 
in  Massachusetts,  some  time  before  his  former  companion  in  bondage 
got  back.  Thomas  Shaw  was  detained  by  the  Indians  at  the  rapids 
for  some  months,  when  he  was  also  redeemed  by  the  famous  colonel 
Brandt,  without  any  expectation  of  its  being  refunded  to  him  again. 
His  name  will  be  handed  down  to  posterity  with  favor  instead  of  dis- 
gust, by  the  well  merited  though  tardy  justice  done  him  by  colonel 
Stone,  in  his  late  biography  of  that  distinguished  Indian.  No  man 
has,  perhaps,  been  more  unjustly  defamed  by  our  own  historians,  as 
well  as  by  the  British  poet,  Campbell,  in  his  Gertrude  of  Wyoming, 
than  has  this  brave  and  generous  leader  of  the  Iroquois.  Shaw  soon 
after  went  to  Detroit  and  worked  for  some  of  the  French  farmers  near 
that  place  at  harvesting  their  grain,  and  earned  a  number  of  dollars 
by  his  labor.  Colonel  Brandt  subsequently  met  with  him  at  Detroit, 
and  finding  him  a  superior  axe-man  and  well  acquainted  with  clear- 
ing new  lands,  persuaded  him  to  go  down  to  a  brother-in-law  of  his, 
a  physician,  living  on  a  farm  a  few  miles  out  from  the  fort,  at  Niag- 
ara. He  gave  him  a  letter  of  introduction  to  this  man  and  also  a 
pass  or  open  letter  to  the  commanders  of  the  British  posts,  which  he 
might  find  it  necessary  to  visit  in  his  voyage.  He  was  sent  down  in 
the  same  schooner  which  took  young  Con  vers  to  Niagara,  who  had 
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also  recently  been  rescued  from  a  horrible  captivity  by  the  humanity 
and  kindness  of  British  officers,  and  a  trader  by  the  name  of  Riley. 
Shaw  drew  regular  rations  on  his  voyage  down,  and  went  out  soon 
after  with  his  letter  to  Brandt's  brother-in-law.  As  it  happened,  he 
was  away  from  home,  but  he  was  well  pleased  with  the  family,  and 
it  is  probable  he  returned  and  finally  settled  in  Canada,  as  he  was 
never  heard  of  afterwards.  Young  Philip  Stacy  died  of  sickness 
near  the  Rapids.  The  Indians  were  so  well  pleased  with  James 
Patten,  who  was  a  middle  aged  man,  that  they  would  not  part  with 
him,  but  adopted  him  into  one  of  their  families  and  retained  him  till 
Wayne's  treaty,  in  the  year  1795.  They  bored  his  nose  and  ears,  hab- 
ited and  ornamented  him  like  one  of  their  own  people,  and  generally 
treated  him  with  kindness.  The  writer  of  this  article  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  him  at  Marietta  in  the  year  1809,  where  he  wrought 
as  a  stone-mason,  and  examined  the  huge  slits  in  his  ears,  which  re- 
mained as  lasting  mementos  of  his  former  captivity. 

Amidst  all  the  blood-shed  and  gloom  which  darken  these  horrid 
atrocities  of  the  Indians,  and  for  many  years  kept  our  predecessors 
and  fathers  in  a  continual  state  of  watchfulness  and  fear,  there  now 
and  then  appears  a  bright  spot,  like  stars,  in  the  opening  clouds  of  a 
dreary  night.  The  humanity  displayed  by  many,  if  not  all,  the  Brit- 
ish officers  amongst  whom  our  prisoners  were  thrown,  in  the  war  of 
1791,  as  well  as  in  the  preceding  hostilities  in  Kentucky,  as  testified 
by  Boon,  Kenton,  and  others,  deserves  our  notice  and  highest  com- 
mendation. Colonel  Convers  testifies  to  the  uniform  kindness  with 
which  he  was  treated,  and  the  utmost  deference  paid  to  his  condition 
and  wants  at  every  British  post  which  he  visited,  and  they  were  sev- 
eral ;  their  reception  of  him  was  not  only  humane,  but  kind  and  gen- 
tlemanly. Such  conduct  from  the  subjects  of  a  nation  whom  we  have 
too  long  been  in  the  habit  of  considering  as  our  enemies,  cannot  be 
too  highly  applauded,  and  should  never  be  forgotten. 
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Honor. — A  chief  of  the  Five  Nations  who  fought  on  the  side  of  the 
English  in  the  French  wars,  chanced  to  meet  in  battle  his  own  father, 
who  was  fighting  on  the  side  of  the  French.  Just  as  he  was  about 
to  deal  a  deadly  blow  upon  his  head,  he  discovered  who  he  was, 
and  said  to  him,  "  You  have  once  given  me  life,  and  now  I  give  it  to 
you.  Let  me  meet  you  no  more ;  for  I  have  paid  the  debt  I  owed 
you." — Brake's  Indian  Biography. 
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EARLY  EMIGRATION, 

Or,  The  Journal  of  some  Emigrant  Families  "across  the  Mountains,"  from  New  England 
to  Muskingum,  in  1788. 

BT  BR.  S.  P.  HILDRF.TU. 

CHAPTER  I. 

Introductory  Preparations. 

Condition  of  New  England — Magnanimity  of  Virginia  and  Connecticut — Ohio  company's 
purchase  and  settlement — The  family  of  John  Rouse;  his  preparations  described — The 
parting — Female  attachment — Journey  commenced — Captain  Devoll's  family  described. 

For  several  years  after  the  close  of  the  war  of  the  revolution,  the 
effects  of  that  prolonged  struggle  had  so  deranged  the  order  of  business 
and  wasted  the  substance  of  the  larger  portion  of  the  people  in  the 
New  England  states,  that  many  of  them  who  had  families  knew  not 
what  to  do  to  support  themselves  and  children ;  or  those  who  were 
single,  and  wished  to  enter  into  the  marriage  state,  to  devise  ways 
and  means  whereby  they  might  do  so  with  any  prospect  of  a  comfort- 
able subsistence;  money  was  very  scarce,  commerce  was  at  a  low 
ebb,  agriculture  at  a  stand,  and  manufactures  had  not  yet  been 
thought  of. 

The  government,  as  well  as  many  individuals,  was  overwhelmed 
with  debt.  The  depreciation  of  the  scrip  due  from  the  United  States 
was  also  very  disheartening  to  its  holders.  During  this  period  of 
gloom,  the  states  of  Virginia  and  Connecticut,  with  a  magnanimity 
that  should  never  be  forgotten,  ceded  to  the  United  States  their  claims 
to  vast  tracts  of  land  north-west  of  the  river  Ohio ;  and  soon  after, 
congress  began  to  make  preparations  for  its  sale.  This  event  at  once 
cheered  the  people,  as  it  put  into  the  hands  of  the  government  a  fund 
that  would  redeem  all  their  liabilities. 

In  the  year  1787,  an  association  of  New  Englanders,  called  "the 
Ohio  Company,"  by  their  agents,  Manassah  Cutler  and  Winthrop 
Sargent,  purchased  a  large  tract  of  this  land  lying  on  the  Muskingum 
and  Ohio  rivers,  and  commenced  the  settlement  of  it  the  following 
year.  The  first  payment  of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  was  made  in 
United  States  scrip,  and  materially  aided  in  bringing  up  the  price  of 
it  to  par.  This  purchase  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  dormant  powers 
of  the  New  Englanders,  and  many  of  them  entered  eagerly  into  the 
project.  Some  bought  shares,  intending  to  settle  on  the  land  them- 
selves ;  others  with  a  view  to  profit  and  future  speculation.  Possession 
was  taken  of  the  new  purchase  on  the  7th  of  April,  1788.  During  the 
summer,  a  number  of  the  proprietors,  with  their  families,  moved  over 
the  mountains  to  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum,    A  Large  portion  of 
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these  men  had  been  officers  in  the  then  late  war,  and  were  well  fitted 
by  the  hardships  and  trials  of  that  eventful  period,  to  overcome  and 
subdue  the  privations  of  the  wilderness.  Others,  who  were  not  pro- 
prietors, also  came  out;  hoping  to  better  their  condition  by  th« 
change.  It  was  a  long  and  weary  road ;  across  wide  rivers,  and 
over  rugged  mountains,  a  distance  of  eight  hundred  miles,  and  when 
it  was  accomplished,  the  way-worn  travelers  found  themselves  in  the 
midst  of  a  wilderness,  surrounded  by  hostile  savages;  no  smiling 
fields  of  grain  to  greet  them  with  the  promise  of  food,  or  even  any 
cleared  land  for  cultivation.  The  whole  region  was  a  thick  forest — 
yet  they  had  this  to  console  them,  which  their  forefathers,  at  Ply- 
mouth, had  not — the  soil  was  fertile,  and  they  lived  on  the  hope  of 
plenty  hereafter. 

Amongst  other  families,  who  ventured  on  this  long  and  perilous 
journey,  from  the  granite  soil  of  New  England,  in  the  year  1788,  a 
year  never  to  be  forgotten  in  the  annals  of  Ohio,  were  those  of  Mr. 
John  Rouse  and  captain  Jonathan  Devoll.  Before  the  period  of  the 
revolution,  Mr.  Rouse  had  followed  the  vocation  of  a  whaleman  and 
seaman,  from  the  port  of  New-Bedford,  but  that  event  put  a  stop  to 
all  pursuits  of  this  kind.  He  was  now  living  on  a  small  farm,  in  the 
town  of  Rochester,  Massachusetts,  near  the  little  harbor  of  Mattapoi- 
sett,  a  good  old  Indian  name,  which  the  people  of  this  part  of  Amer- 
ica, have  taken  more  pains  to  perpetuate  than  those  of  any  other. 
He  was  now  near  fifty  years  of  age,  but  still  possessed  all  the  vigor 
of  manhood  peculiar  to  the  people  of  that  region.  His  family  con- 
sisted of  a  wife  and  eight  children — viz.:  Michael,  a  stout  young 
man  of  twenty-two  years ;  Bathsheba,  a  young  woman  of  nineteen  ; 
Elizabeth,  seventeen;  Cynthia,  fifteen;  Ruth,  eleven;  Stephen,  six, 
and  Robert  and  Barker,  two  fine  boys  that  were  twins,  of  the  age  of 
four  years.  Captain  Jonathan  Haskell,  who  also  lived  in  Rochester, 
and  had  been  an  officer  in  the  war,  joined  him  in  fitting  out  the  ex 
pedition,  and  furnished  a  large  covered  wagon  and  two  of  the  horses, 
and  Mr.  Rouse  the  other  two.  An  active  young  man,  named  dish- 
ing, who  wished  to  settle  in  the  west,  was  employed  to  drive  the 
wagon.  As  the  journey  was  a  long  one,  they  took  as  few  articles, 
of  beds,  bedding  and  cooking  utensils,  as  they  could  possibly  do  with 
on  the  road.  Their  clothing,  and  other  goods,  were  packed  in  trunks 
and  large  wooden  boxes,  made  to  fit  the  inside  of  the  wagon. 

The  parting  scene,  from  their  old  neighbors  at  Mattepoisett,  was 
one  of  much  tenderness,  accompanied  with  many  hearty  adieus  and 
sincere  prayers  for  their  welfare  on  the  journey,  and  their  happiness 
in  that  far  away  and  distant  region.     No  one,  at  this  day,  can  imag 
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ine  with  what  dread  and  awe  a  journey  to  the  new  territory,  west 
of  the  Ohio,  was  then  viewed  by  the  simple-hearted  people  of  New 
England — a  removal,  in  1843,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  river 
would  not  be  half  so  great  an  undertaking.  The  Americans  were  not 
a  migrating  people  until  after  the  period  of  the  war  of  the  revolution. 
Previous  to  that  time,  very  few  of  the  young  men,  and  next  to  none 
of  the  married  ones,  left  the  homes  of  their  forefathers,  unless  on  some 
war  expedition,  or  a  voyage  to  the  West  Indies  ;  after  that  event,  the 
ties  which  bound  them  to  their  homes  were  apparently  severed,  and 
they  soon  became  the  most  restless  and  wandering  people  on  the  civ- 
ilized earth.  A  party  of  young  ladies,  on  horseback,  accompanied 
the  females  as  far  as  "  The  Long-plain,"  which  was  a  portion  of  the 
north  end  of  the  town  of  New  Bedford,  distant  six  miles  from  Matte- 
poisett  harbor.  Here  they  tarried  for  about  a  week  amongst  their 
kinsfolk  and  former  neighbors ;  for  at  this  place  Mr.  Rouse  had  lived 
many  years,  and  here  the  larger  portion  of  the  children  had  been 
born. 

The  morning  they  left  Mattepoisett,  an  interesting  occurrence  took 
place  which,  as  it  shows  the  strong  attachment  of  the  female  heart  to 
home,  and  to  the  relatives  of  that  home,  must  not  be  forgotten :  a 
rich  old  farmer,  of  that  place,  who  had  taken  a  great  liking  to  Bath- 
sheba,  the  oldest  daughter,  and  was  axious  for  his  son  to  obtain  her 
for  a  wife,  offered  to  give  her  by  deed  a  nice  farm  and  good  dwelling 
house,  if  she  would  stay  amongst  them  and  not  go  with  the  family  to 
the  west.  It  was  quite  a  temptation  to  her  love  of  home ;  but  her 
affection  for  her  parents,  sisters,  and  brothers  was  too  great  to  forego 
the  pleasure  of  their  society,  probably  for  the  rest  of  her  life,  and  the 
offer  was  declined,  much  to  the  sorrow  of  the  generous  old  man  who 
made  it.  The  week  flew  rapidly  away  in  social  intercourse  with 
their  kindred,  and  the  parting  morning  soon  came — solemn  and  sor- 
rowful were  the  greetings  of  that  farewell  hour.  The  distance  was 
so  great,  and  the  dangers  of  the  wilderness  so  many,  that  they  all 
thought  the  parting  was  to  be  final  as  to  this  world ;  and  so  indeed  it 
proved  to  the  larger  portion  of  them.  Captain  Haskell  joined  them 
that  morning  from  Rochester,  and  early  hi  October,  1788,  they  took 
their  departure  from  "  The  Long-plain,"  and  commenced  their  ardu- 
ous journey  to  Muskingum,  as  the  new  settlement  was  then  called. 

Captain  Joseph  Cook,  who  had  married  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Rouse,  and 
Edward  Bennet,  an  old  neighbor,  accompanied  them  on  horseback, 
as  far  as  Providence.  They  traveled  the  first  day  about  ten  miles 
and  put  up  at  a  place  called  "  The  Furnace,"  on  the  route  to  Rhode 
Island.    They  reached  Providence  the  second  day,  at  evening — at 
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this  place  they  were  joined  by  the  family  of  captain  Jonathan  Devoll, 
composed  of  Mrs.  Devoll  and  five  chidren,  viz :  Sally,  aged  twelve 
years;  Henry,  ten;  Charles,  eight;  Barker,  five,  and  Francis,  one 
year.  Mrs.  Nancy  Devoll  was  the  sister  of  Mrs.  Rebecca  Rouse.  \ 
Her  husband  had  been  absent  nearly  a  year,  and  was  attached  to  the 
party  of  pioneers  sent  by  the  Ohio  company,  in  the  autumn  previous. 
He  was  the  naval  architect  of  the  "  May-flower,"  which  conveyed 
the  first  detachment  of  men  from  Simrel's  ferry,  on  the  Yohio- 
gany,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum,  and  one  of  the  first  who 
landed  the  seventh  of  April,  1788,  on  the  soil  of  the  present  state 
of  Ohio.  Their  large  covered  wagon,  with  four  horses,  was  fitted 
up  in  a  similar  style  to  the  other,  and  was  driven  by  Isaac  Bar- 
ker, an  only  brother  of  the  married  females.  He  was  about  thirty  1 
years  of  age,  in  the  vigor  of  manhood,  and  had  left  a  wife  and  fami- 
ly in  Rochester,  till  he  could  return  and  bring  them  on  the  following 
year.  He  was  one  of  the  most  lively  and  active  young  men  of  that 
period,  which  is  saying  a  great  deal,  when  all  were  inured  to  feats  of 
hardihood,  far  before  the  men  of  the  present  day.  Full  of  mirth  and 
glee — with  his  lively  sallies  and  cheerful  songs  he  enlivened  the  drea- 
ry way,  being  always  the  most  cheerful  when  in  the  greatest  trouble. 
The  writer  of  this  article  knew  him  for  many  years,  and  to  the  latest 
period  of  his  life  he  still  retained  his  innate  love  of  fun. 

CHAPTER  II. 

Journey  rnon  PnovmExcE  to  the  Moitstaiics. 

Journey  to  Hartford,  Farmington,  Litchfield,  Ballsbridge,  North  river,  Fishkill  ferry,  New- 
burgh,  Warwee,  Newton,  Hope,  Oxford,  Easton — Ferry — Buckwheat  cakes — Bethlehem 
and  the  Moravians— -Education — Rope  ferry — -Allentown,  Coatstown,  Reading,  &c— Man- 
ner of  traveling — Captain  Haskell's  advice — Two  girls  and  old  women-~Harrisburgh— 
Carlisle — Amusing  mischief  of  Isaac  Barker — Overtaken  by  uncle  Daniel — Great  joy  and 
many  enquiries — The  movers  reach  the  mountains. 

The  following  morning  they  left  Providence,  bidding  adieu  to  their 
friends  who  had  accompanied  them  from  "  The  Long-plain,"  and  to 
another  sister,  Mrs.  Fish,  who,  with  Tilnus  Anay,  a  special  and  tried 
friend  of  captain  Devoll,  had  attended  his  family  from  Howland's 
ferry,  in  Rhode  Island,  where  they  had  lived  for  a  number  of  years, 
thus  far  on  their  journey.  From  here,  by  easy  stages,  they  traveled  to 
Hartford,  Connecticut,  by  which  time  the  depression  of  spirits,  from 
their  parting  adieus,  had  begun  to  abate,  and  the  young  folks  to  look 
about  them  for  amusements  to  shorten  the  tedium  of  the  way :  while 
resting  at  this  place,  an  incident  occurred  which  pleased  the  girls 
greatly.  A  dashing  young  country  beau,  dressed  in  the  height  of  the 
fashion,  came  bustling  into  the  bar-room,  where  they  were  sitting, 
with  ruffles  over  his  hands ;  but  withal,  both  ruffles  and  hands  were 
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very  dirty.  He  called  for  a  bowl  of  hot  punch,  and  offered  a  drink 
of  it  to  Betsy,  who  happened  to  please  his  fancy,  without  tendering 
it  to  either  of  the  other  girls.  This  episode,  with  some  other  little 
matters  and  the  towns  they  passed  through  on  the  road,  served  them 
for  subjects  of  talk  for  some  days. 

From  the  Connecticut  river  they  passed  on  through  Farmington, 
Litchfield  and  Ballsbridge,  to  the  North  river.  This  stream,  to  the 
eye  of  inexperienced  travelers,  presents  a  formidable  barrier,  being 
nearly  two  miles  wide.  But  the  ingenuity  of  man  had,  even  at  that 
day,  rendered  it  comparatively  safe,  by  the  use  of  large  sail  boats,  so 
constructed,  as  to  take  in  and  discharge  teams  with  tolerable  facility ; 
though  the  horses  were  usually  separated  from  the  wagons.  It  was 
now  crossed  a  few  miles  above  West  Point,  at  Fishkill,  and  the  trav- 
elers landed  in  safety  at  Newburgh,  much  to  the  joy  of  the  females. 
This  was,  for  many  years  after,  the  crossing  place  and  the  route  for 
emigrants  from  New  England  to  the  Ohio  river.  After  re-adjusting 
their  baggage,  they  went  on  to  Blooming-grove,  ten  miles,  and  passed 
the  night — a  tavern  was  here  kept  by  one  Goldsmith. 

From  thence  the  road  turned  a  little  more  southerly,  leading  them 
through  Chester  to  the  little  village  of  Warwick.  The  next  day  they 
crossed  the  line  between  New  York  and  New  Jersey  to  Newton,  in 
the  latter  state ;  and  from  here,  through  by  Sussex  court-house,  or  the 
"Log  Jail,"  as  it  was  then  often  called,  Hope  and  Oxford,  to  Easton, 
at  the  forks  of  the  Delaware.  They  crossed  this  fine  stream  in  a 
large  flat  boat,  and  were  now  in  Pennsylvania.  The  following  night 
was  passed  at  a  farm  house,  not  far  from  the  town.  The  owner  was 
of  German  descent  and  kept  above  a  hundred  hives  of  bees.  The 
travelers  were  regaled  on  the  provincial  dish  of  buckwheat  cakes, 
and  honey.  This  was  a  rare  article  of  diet  to  the  females,  and  eaten 
with  a  high  relish,  after  the  fatigues  of  the  journey.  The  cakes  were 
a  new  dish,  as  they  had  been  brought,  up  in  a  region  where  this  grain 
was  rarely  cultivated — their  main  bread-stuff  being  furnished  from 
Indian  corn  and  rye,  so  natural  to  the  climate  of  New  England. 

The  next  day  they  passed  through  Bethlehem,  a  noted  Moravian 
town,  built  at  an  early  day  on  the  Lehigh.  Here  the  children  were 
much  amused  at  the  sight  of  a  tame  bear,  and  some  pet  deer,  which 
belonged  to  the  Moravians.  They  also  saw  the  young  females  just 
coming  out  of  school.  Their  dress  was  a  short  gown  and  petticoat, 
while  their  heads  were  covered  with  little,  snug,  white  linen  caps, 
giving  them  a  very  neat  appearance.  The  school  for  boys  was  kept 
entirely  distinct,  and  no  intercourse  allowed  between  the  sexes,  ex- 
cept through  the  intervention  of  their  teachers.     This  was  another 
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new  feature  in  their  policy,  at  least  to  the  New  Englanders;  where 
the  schools  were  composed  of  boys  and  girls,  promiscuously  mingled, 
not  only  under  the  same  roof,  but  in  the  same  classes.  The  Bethle- 
hem seminary,  for  young  females,  was  becoming  quite  celebrated,  and 
was  patronised  by  many  southern  men,  who  sent  their  daughters  here 
to  be  educated.  It  was  one  of  the  earliest  schools  for  the  instruction 
of  females,  established  in  America.  On  leaving  this  neat,  pleasant, 
and  well  built  village  they  crossed  the  Lehigh,  by  a  rope  ferry,  which 
was  the  first  of  the  kind  they  had  seen.  The  road  next  led  them 
through  Allenstown,  Cootstown  and  Reading.  The  latter  was  a 
place  of  considerable  size,  and  seated  on  the  Schuylkill  river.  It  was 
crossed  then  by  a  ferry,  but  a  few  years  after  the  stream  was  spanned 
by  a  bridge  with  stone  arches.  They  were  now  in  the  midst  of  a 
rich,  fertile,  and  thickly  settled  country.  The  broad  fields  of  wheat, 
whose  tender  blades  had  just  risen  from  the  earth  and  coated  over  the 
dusKy  furrows  with  a  rich  mantle  of  green,  with  the  immense  barns, 
yet  overflowing  with  the  productions  of  the  last  harvest,  filled  the 
travelers  with  admiration.  The  angular  rail  fences  and  broad  enclo- 
sures, when  contrasted  with  their  own  stone  walls  and  contracted 
fields,  afforded  another  theme  of  remark. 

The  journey,  thus  far,  had  been  attended  with  no  very  striking  events. 
The  inhabitants,  through  whose  country  they  passed,  treated  them 
with  civility,  and  sometimes,  kindly.  Their  manner  of  living,  on  the 
road,  was  of  the  simplest  and  most  economical  nature.  Their  bread, 
butter,  milk  and  meat,  were  bought  from  the  stores,  taverns,  or  farm- 
houses, as  they  best  could  procure  them  near  the  road,  and  the  cook- 
ing was  done  after  the  journey  of  the  day  was  over,  in  the  evening. 
This  labor  fell  upon  the  girls,  who  prepared  food  for  the  next  day 
after  the  supper  was  eaten  and  the  children  asleep.  The  married 
females  had  their  full  share  of  trouble  with  the  younger  children,  and 
in  overseeing  the  work  of  the  girls.  Their  beds  were  spread  on  the 
floors  of  the  houses  where  they  tarried,  while  a  part  of  the  men  slept 
in  the  wagons  to  protect  them  from  pilferers. 

In  making  the  arrangements  for  cooking  and  stowing  away  the 
children  at  night,  captain  Haskell's  advice  was  very  useful.  He  had 
been  an  old  soldier,  and  had  learned  to  be  systematic  as  well  as  obe- 
dient. He  showed  Bathsheba  and  Betsy  how  to  stow  away  the  chil- 
drens'  clothes,  at  night,  under  the  base  of  the  chairs,  which  were 
turned  down  on  the  floor  to  support  the  heads  of  the  beds.  By  this 
precaution  they  avoided  the  confusion  that  had  attended  the  dressing 
operations  of  the  little  ones  for  several  mornings  past.  One  had 
missed  a  shoe,  another  a  sock,  and  so  on,  till  the  whole  room  was 
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in  an  uproar  to  find  the  misplaced  article.  They  had  also  often 
experienced  trouble  at  many  of  the  houses,  in  procuring  vessels  to 
cook  in,  when  their  own  scanty  supply  was  all  in  use.  Learning 
this  difficulty,  and  thinking  the  girls  were  too  modest  in  their  appli- 
cations to  the  cook,  or  the  landlady,  he  directed  them,  when  they 
needed  any  thing  of  this  kind,  to  step  into  the  kitchen,  and  looking 
around,  take  hold  at  once  of  the  pot  or  kettle  they  needed,  saying  at 
the  same  time,  "Madam,  I  will  thank  you  for  the/ise  of  this  vessel 
for  a  few  minutes,"  and  march  directly  out  with  it.  Few  persons, 
he  said,  would  refuse  such  an  application — who  would  deny  a 
more  modest  request.  There  was  knowledge  of  human  nature  in  his 
remark.  They  ate  but  two  regular  meals  a  day — one  before  starting 
in  the  morning,  and  another  at  evening :  at  these,  the  men  and 
females  used  tea,  or  coffee,  and  the  children  milk — at  noon,  while  the 
horses  were  fed,  they  took  a  cold  bite  in  their  wagons.  Journeying 
is  a  hungry  business,  and  man,  woman,  and  child,  possessed  enor- 
mous appetites. 

It  was  the  practice  of  the  younger  girls,  especially  Cynthia  Rouse 
and  Sally  Devoll,  who  were  near  of  an  age,  to  visit  back  and  forth 
from  wagon  to  wagon,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  as  they  moved  slow- 
ly along.  Their  favorite  seat  was  in  front,  where  they  could  see 
what  was  going  on  before  them,  and  get  the  first  view  of  every  new 
object.  They  were  both  fine  singers,  especially  Sally,  and  full  of  life 
and  spirits.  Many  were  the  cheerful  songs  and  sprightly  lays  they 
daily  carroled  forth,  in  fine  weather,  to  the  great  delight  of  their  uncle 
Isaac,  if  not  to  the  elder  females.  The  day  they  passed  Reading, 
they  were  perched  up  in  this  way,  in  Isaac's  wagon,  chatting  and 
looking  out  for  fun,  when,  as  they  drove  up  into  the  stable-yard, 
where  the  horses  were  fed,  they  burst  into  one  of  their  wildest  laughs 
at  the  sight  of  two  honest  old  German  women  busily  employed  in 
swingling,  or,  as  they  called  it,  skutchelling  flax.  It  is  a  kind  of 
work,  which,  in  New  England,  is  always  done  by  the  men,  but  in 
the  German  portion  of  Pennsylvania,  this,  with  much  other  out-of- 
door  work,  is  as  invariably  done  by  females.  It  was  the  first  time 
they  had  seen  it  performed  by  women,  and  seemed  to  them  so  ridicu- 
lous, that  their  mothers  could  not  check  their  risibility  till  they  had 
enjoyed  a  hearty  laugh.  The  old  women  were  quite  vexed  to  ba 
thus  made  a  subject  of  sport,  and,  in  quite  an  angry  tone,  told  them, 
as  they  were  going  to  the  back  woods,  it  was  more  than  likely 
that,  before  they  died,  they  would  have  to  skutchel  flax  themselves, 
in  that  wilderness  country.  The  girls  remembered  this  retort,  and 
were  a  little  more  quiet  for  a  while. 
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At  that  period,  Reading  was  much  larger  than  Harrisburgh,  and 
had  within  it  a  number  of  dry  goods  stores.  Here  they  purchased 
several  articles,  such  as  coffee,  sugar,  and  some  dry-goods,  it  being 
the  last  town  this  side  the  mountains  where  they  could  buy  merchan- 
dise to  advantage.  At  length,  near  the  last  of  October,  they  reached 
the  broad  rippling  water  of  the  Susquehanna,  at  the  then  little  vil- 
lage of  Harrisburgh.  The  stream  looked  formidable,  but  proved  to 
be  low  and  shallow,  so  that  the  wagons  crossed  safely  by  fording. 
Harrisburgh  was  laid  off  for  a  town  in  1786,  only  two  years  before 
the  period  of  this  journey,  and  was  just  begining  to  assume  the  ap 
pearance  of  a  new  settlement.  Fresh  cut  stumps  were  yet  standing 
in  the  streets,  and  the  houses  were  chiefly  built  of  logs.  The  scite 
was  formerly  called  Louisburgh.  It  is  now,  and  has  been  for  many 
years,  the  seat  of  government  for  Pennsylvania,  with  a  population  of 
eight  or  ten  thousand. 

The  next  stage  of  thirteen  miles  brought  them  to  the  town  of  Car- 
lisle. It  was  a  place  of  some  importance,  and  had  been  a  military 
station  during  the  late  war,  containing  a  range  of  well-built  brick  bar- 
racks, several  stores,  and  quite  a  number  of  good  dwelling  houses. 
It  has  since  become  the  seat  of  Dickenson  college,  with  a  population 
of  as  many  thousands  as  it  then  had  hundreds. 

While  the  horses  were  resting  here  an  hour  or  two,  the  married 
females,  who  had  always  been  accustomed  to  sit  at  a  comfortable 
table  before  commencing  this  weary  pilgrimage,  had  become  tired  of 
the  campaigning  manner  of  eating  to  which  they  had  lately  been  sub- 
jected, and  determined  for  once  to  buy  a  comfortable  meal  at  the  tav- 
ern. Isaac,  who  was  always  fond  of  a  change,  approved  the  plan 
highly.  A  nicd  dinner  was  prepared  of  beef-steaks,  short  biscuit, 
toast,  coffee,  &c.  When  all  was  ready,  and  smoking  hot  on  the  table, 
and  the  women  and  girls  in  the  act  of  sitting  down,  Isaac  snatched  up 
the  plates  of  steak  and  toast,  one  in  each  hand,  and  rushed  out  of  the 
house,  with  his  two  sisters,  alternately  pleading  and  scolding,  at  his 
heels.  After  running  two  or  three  times  round  the  house,  and  when 
the  food  had  become  quite  cold,  he  replaced  it,  with  one  of  his  bois- 
terous laughs,  on  the  table.  The  poor  wearied  females  at  length  sat 
down  to  their  meal  with  their  keen  relish  greatly  impaired  by  the 
untimely  mischief  of  their  brother  Isaac.  From  boyhood  he  had 
been  inveterately  attached  to  all  kinds  of  amusing  mischief,  especially 
with  his  sisters.  One  day,  when  he  was  about  twelve  years  old  and 
his  sister  Nancy  sixteen,  he  was  hoeing  corn  near  the  house — she  had 
just  came  into  possession  of  a  nice  new  white  silk  bonnet  and  shawl. 
To  punish  her  for  some  offence,  he  went  slyly  into  her  room,  put  her 
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fine  bonnet  on  his  head,  and  shawl  over  his  shoulders,  and  sallied  out 
to  his  work.  He  had  to  peep  round  under  the  edge  of  the  bonnet 
for  some  time  to  ascertain  whether  his  sister  saw  him.  When  she 
first  caught  sight  of  him  from  the  window,  great  was  her  alarm  and 
consternation  at  the  danger  of  her  new  finery,  for  it  began  to  sprinkle 
a  little  rain.  She  dare  not  give  him  chase  and  recover  them  by  ra- 
pidity of  foot  and  her  own  personal  strength,  although  uncommonly 
active  and  strong,  lest  he  should  run  through  the  bushes  and  utterly 
ruin  them.  Finally,  after  consulting  her  mother,  she  let  him  alone, 
and  he,  in  a  little  time,  brought  them  back,  unharmed,  himself.  From 
boyhood  to  manhood  he  had  ever  been  possessed  with  a  spirit  of  fun 
and  mischief.  He  had  not  a  particle  of  malice  in  his  composition ; 
his  heart  was  feeling,  and  his  disposition  kind — but  such  a  love  of 
frolic  possessed  his  whole  soul,  that  he  could  not  resist  any  opportu- 
nity of  indulging  it.  By  the  way,  he  was  constantly  cracking  his 
jokes  with  all  he  met,  and  drawing  sport  out  of  every  incident — with 
such  a  companion  no  one  could  be  low  spirited  long,  and  his  con- 
tinual flow  of  animation  and  good  humor,  soon  atoned  for  the  little 
tricks  played  off  on  his  companions. 

The  evening  after  they  left  Carlisle,  at  a  place  called  the  "Big- 
spring,"  they  were  overtaken  by  an  old  acquaintance  and  neighbor, 
who  was  also  on  his  way  to  Muskingum,  with  his  family.  He  had 
started  about  the  time  the  others  had  done,  with  an  ox  team  of  three 
yokes,  and  by  dint  of  steady  and  late  driving,  had  managed  to  keep 
within  a  day's  march  of  them,  and  here,  by  making  a  little  extra  ex-, 
ertion,  he  overtook  them.  He  was  a  stout,  upright  man,  with  a  tre- 
mendous Roman  nose,  and  portly  front,  past  the  middle  age,  being 
about  fifty  years  old.  But  his  natural  force  was  not  abated,  nor  his 
spirits  any  depressed,  by  the  few  gray  hairs  that  began  to  appear 
about  his  temples.  He  had  been  out  to  the  west,  the  autumn  before, 
and  had  returned  in  the  summer  to  move  out  his  family.  Ox  teams 
were  preferred  to  horses,  by  many  of  the  early  New  England  emi- 
grants, in  their  long  journeys  to  the  new  purchase.  Probably  one 
reason  for  this  was,  their  greater  familiarity  with  their  use  as  beasts 
of  draught.  Another  was,  that  they  were  much  better  suited  to  work 
amongst  stumps  and  logs,  and  were  also  much  less  likely  to  be  stolen 
by  the  Indians.  Their  rate  of  travel  was  a  little  slower  than  that  of 
the  horse,  but  they  could  make  about  twenty  miles  a  day,  where  the 
roads  were  good. 

Great  was  the  joy  of  the  females  at  the  sight  of  the  old  man— 
"  Why  uncle  Daniel,  uncle  Daniel,  is  that  you  ?"  "  Oh  yes,  what  there 
is  left  of  me."    "  Why,  you  can't  think  how  glad  we  are  to  see  you !'* 
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"  Well,  uncle  Daniel,  a'nt  we  half  way  to  Muskingum  yet?"  **  Not 
quite,  the  longest  and  worst  half  is  to  come."  "  And  when  we  do 
get  there,  what  kind  of  houses  shall  we  have  to  live  in  ?"  "  Why, 
they  will  be  made  of  logs ;  a  gang  of  fifteen  or  twenty  men  will  get 
together,  cut  down  the  trees  and  divide  them  into  suitable  lengths, 
notch  the  ends,  and,  with  skids,  roll  them  up  into  cabins.  Then  they 
will  put  on  a  roof  of  oak  shingles,  without  nails ;  the  cracks  between 
the  logs  will  be  filled  in  with  chunks,  and  mortar  made  of  clay ;  so 
that  the  bigger  the  hole,  the  more  of  the  mud."  "  Oh  we  can  never 
live  in  such  dirty  pens."  "  Never  you  mind  that  till  you  try,  for 
after  all  they  are  right  comfortable  houses."  In  this  way  they  passed 
many  of  the  following  evenings  with  uncle  Daniel,  asking  questions 
about  Ohio.  The  horses  out-traveled  his  oxen  by  day,  but  before 
he  put  up  at  night,  he  always  overtook  them  and  stopped  at  the  same 
house. 

The  fore  part  of  November,  the  pilgrims  of  the  west  reached  the 
foot  of  the  mountain  ranges,  and  commenced  the  ascent  of  those 
rocky  barriers  which  divide  the  sources  of  the  Susquehanna  river 
from  those  which  fall  into  the  Ohio  They  are  composed  of  several 
parallel  ranges,  which  have  received  names  from  their  first  explorers, 
generally  indicative  of  some  prominent  feature  in  their  appearance. 

CHAPTER  III. 

JorniET     ACROSS    THE    MOUNTAINS    TO    THE    YoHIOOAHT. 

Mountain  roads — Dangers  and  difficulties — Generosity  of  a  Dunkard — Isaac  Barker's  diffi- 
culty with  an  inn-keeper — Bedford — Mountains — l'ack  horses — Courage  of  Mrs.  Devoli 
— A  dreary  evening's  travel — Descent  of  the  western  slope — The  glades  of  Laurel  hill- 
Chestnut  ridge  and  wild  beasts — They  reach  Siinrel's  ferry. 

The  roads,  at  that  day,  across  the  mountains  were  the  worst  we 
can  possibly  imagine — cut  into  deep  gullies  on  one  side  by  mountain 
rains,  while  the  other  was  filled  with  blocks  of  sand-stone.  The 
descents  were  abrupt,  and  often  resembled  the  breaks  in  a  flight  of 
stone  stairs,  whose  lofty  steps  were  built  for  the  children  of  Titan 
rather  than  the  sons  of  men.  As  few  of  the  emigrant  wagons  were 
provided  with  lock-chains  for  the  wheels,  the  downward  impetus 
was  checked  by  a  large  log,  or  broken  tree  top,  tied  with  a  rope  to 
the  back  of  the  wagon  and  dragged  along  on  the  ground.  In  other 
places,  the  road  was  so  sideling  that  all  the  men  who  could  be  spared 
were  required  to  pull  at  the  side  stays,  or  short  ropes  attached  to  the 
upper  side  of  the  wagons,  to  prevent  their  upsetting.  By  dividing 
their  forces  with  Isaac,  they  made  out  to  prevent  any  serious  acci- 
dents of  this  kind,  although  it  seemed  many  times  impossible  to  pre- 
vent it.     The  ground,  naturally  moist  and  springy  on  the  sides  of  the 
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mountains,  was  now  rendered  very  muddy  and  wet  by  the  Novem- 
ber rains,  which  had  began  to  fall  almost  daily.  As  they  approached 
the  middle  and  higher  ranges,  the  rain  was  changed  to  snow  and 
sleet,  which  added  still  more  to  the  difficulties  and  dreariness  of  the 
way.  From  the  weight  of  the  loaded  wagons  and  the  abrupt  accliv- 
ities of  the  road,  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  women  and  children  to  walk 
up  all  the  steep  ascents — it  being  beyond  the  power  of  the  horses  to 
pull  their  additional  weight  up  many  of  the  sharp  pitches  of  the  moun- 
tains. In  climbing  these  "hills  of  difficulty,"  the  children  often  stuck 
by  the  way,  or  lost  their  shoes  in  the  mud,  occasioning  a  world  of 
trouble  to  the  elder  girls,  to  whose  share  it  fell  to  look  after  the  wel- 
fare of  the  little  ones. 

After  crossing  the  "Blue  mountain,"  the  "Middle,"  and  the  "Tus- 
carora  mountain,"  late  one  Saturday  evening  they  descended  into 
the  "  Ahwick  valley,"  and  Mr  Rouse's  family  put  up  at  the  house  of 
an  honest  German  Dunkard,  named  Christian  Hiples;  while  the  other 
two  teams  put  up  at  an  old  tavern  stand,  well  known  to  the  early 
pack-horsemen,  and  borderers  of  that  region.  This  was  a  quiet  and 
tolerably  fertile  valley,  environed  by  mountains.  In  it  was  seated 
old  "Fort  Littleton,"  and,  under  the  protection  of  its  walls,  had 
sprung  up,  many  years  ago,  quite  a  thriving  settlement,  with  a  num- 
ber of  fine  plantations.  All  this  part  of  the  country,  and  as  far  east 
*s  Carlisle,  had  been,  about  twenty-five  years  before,  depopulated  by 
the  depredations  of  the  Indians.  Many  of  the  present  inhabitants  well 
remembered  those  days  of  trial,  and  could  not  see  these  helpless  wo- 
men and  children  moving  so  far  away  into  the  wilderness  as  Ohio, 
without  expressing  their  fears  at  the  danger  they  would  incur  from  the 
deadly  hate  of  the  Indians.  Although  it  was  then  apparently  a  time 
of  peace,  and  they  felt  themselves  in  a  manner  safe  on  this  account, 
yet  it  was  but  a  few  years  after  that  these  same  women  and  children 
were  trembling  at  the  war-whoop  of  the  savage,  around  their  own 
doors,  and  were  exposed  to  all  the  dangers  of  a  horrid  Indian  war. 
They  tarried  over  the  Sabbath,  and  the  following  Monday,  under 
the  hospitable  roof  of  this  Christian  Dunkard — whose  long  white 
beard,  reaching  to  the  v/aist,  greatly  excited  the  curiosity  of  the  chil- 
dren. His  family  consisted  of  several  young  women,  who  treated 
the  way-faring  females  with  great  kindness;  heating  their  huge  out- 
of-door  oven  for  them,  and  assisting  them  in  the  baking  of  a  large 
batch  of  bread  for  the  journey,  with  many  other  acts  of  true  Christian 
charity.  On  Tuesday  morning,  when  they  departed,  they  loaded 
them  with  potatoes,  and  vegetables  from  their  garden,  as  many  as 
they  would  venture  to  carry,  without  making  any  charge.     They 
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parted  from  them  with  many  prayers  and  good  wishes  for  their  wel- 
fare on  the  road,  and  happy  termination  of  their  long  and  perilous 
journey.  The  inhabitants  generally  treated  them  kindly,  and  the  far- 
ther they  advanced  into  the  confines  of  the  wilderness,  and  left  the 
older  settlements,  the  more  hospitality  abounded.  They  received 
them  more  readily  into  their  houses,  and  more  willingly  assisted  them 
with  their  cooking  utensils,  or  any  other  thing  they  possessed  or  the 
wayfarers  needed. 

While  the  travelers,  in  Mr.  Rouse's  wagon,  were  treated  so  kindly 
by  the  good  Dnnkards,  Isaac,  who  was  excitable  and  very  headstrong, 
met  with  rather  rough  usage  from  the  hand  of  the  old  inn-keeper  with 
whom  he  put  up.  This  man  had  been  a  great  bruiser,  in  his  youngei 
days,  at  fisty-cuifs,  and  had  lost  one  eye  in  some  of  these  frays ;  a 
thing  not  at  all  uncommon  amongst  the  early  borderers.  He  was 
naturally  a  rough  man,  and  the  loss  of  his  eye  added  still  more  to  his 
ferocious  appearance.  It  seems  that  the  old  man  had  placed  the 
rounds  of  the  rack,  in  his  stable,  so  close  together  that  it  was  next  to 
impossible  for  the  horses  to  pull  any  of  the  hay  through,  so  that 
although  there  was  plenty  before  them,  they  were  none  the  bettei 
for  it.  Isaac  could  not  stand  quietly  by  and  say  nothing,  when  his 
hard  working  horses  needed  their  food  so  much ;  and  then  to  pay  for 
that  they  did  not  eat  besides.  He  remonstrated  with  the  landlord  on 
the  matter,  but  received  only  abuse  for  his  pains.  After  paying  back 
a  little  of  the  same  coin,  he  fell  to  work  and  broke  out  every  othei 
round.  The  old  fellow  then  fell  upon  Isaac,  determined  to  give  hin 
a  sound  beating ;  but  in  this  he  was  sadly  mistaken  and  got  very 
roughly  handled  himself.  The  horses,  however,  got  plenty  of  hay, 
and  Isaac  told  him  he  should  be  back  again  in  the  spring,  and  if  he 
found  the  slats  replaced,  he  would  give  him  another  and  still  soundei 
threshing.  This  adventure  amused  uncle  Daniel  greatly,  who  had 
been  both  a  sailor  and  a  soldier  in  the  late  war,  and  was  fond  of  such 
sport;  besides  it  was  a  mere  act  of  justice  for  the  benefit  of  future 
travelers  who  might  stop  at  the  old  fellow's  house. 

Three  days  after  leaving  the  quiet  valley  of  honest  Christian  Hiples, 
with  much  exertion  and  many  narrow  escapes  from  oversetting,  they 
reached  the  little  village  of  Bedford.  During  this  period  they  had 
crossed  "Sideling  hill,"  forded  some  of  the  main  branches  of  the  Ju- 
niata, and  threaded  the  narrow  valleys  along  its  borders.  Every  few 
miles  long  strings  of  pack-horses  met  them  on  the  road,  bearing  heavy 
burthens  of  peltry  and  ginseng,  the  two  main  articles  of  export  from 
the  regions  west  of  the  mountains.  Others  overtook  them  loaded 
with  kegs  of  spirits,  salt,  and  bales  of  dry  goods,  on  their  way  to  the 
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traders  in  Pittsburgh.  The  fore-horse  generally  carried  a  small  bell, 
which  distinguished  him  as  the  leader.  One  man  had  the  charge  of 
ten  horses,  which  was  as  many  as  he  could  manage  by  day,  and  look 
after  at  night.  For  many  years  this  was  the  manner  in  which  nearly 
all  the  transportation  was  done  over  the  mountains.  The  roads  were 
partly  impassable  for  wagons  till  near  the  close  of  the  Indian  war, 
in  1795. 

After  passing  so  many  difficult  places,  and  finding  they  had  not 
actually  turned  over  the  wagons,  Mrs.  Devoil  began  to  have  a  little 
more  courage.  Isaac,  who  drove  her  wagon,  whenever  they  came  to 
a  dangerous  place  would  stop  the  team  and  say, "  Now,  sister  Nancy, 
here  is  a  very  bad  spot,  and  it  is  more  than  likely  the  wagon  will 
upset ;  hadn't  you  better  get  out  and  walk  a  while  ?"  "  I  don't  know, 
let  me  see :" — so  rising  up  on  her  elbow,  in  the  front  of  the  wagon, 
she  would  take  a  survey  of  the  difficulty,  and  unless  it  was  uncom- 
monly bad  she  would  say,  "I  guess  I'll  venture  it,"  and  then  lay  down 
again. 

One  of  their  greatest  trials  was  in  crossing  the  Alleghany  moun- 
tain. Four  miles  beyond  Bedford,  the  road  to  the  right  was  called 
the  "  Pittsburgh  road,"  while  that  to  the  left  was  called  the  "  Glade 
road,"  and  led  to  Simrel's  ferry,  on  the  Yohiogany  river.  This  was 
the  route  of  the  emigrants,  and  led,  as  well  as  the  other,  across  the 
Alleghany.  In  passing  this  formidable  barrier,  our  travelers  were 
belated ;  and  it  was  nearly  midnight  before  they  reached  the  house 
where  they  were  to  lodge.  The  night  was  excessively  dark;  the 
whole  party,  except  the  younger  children,  were  on  foot,  and  could 
only  keep  the  path  by  feeling  the  bushes  along  the  sides  of  the  road. 
It  so  happened  that  Michael,  and  captain  Haskell,  who  was  their 
only  guide,  had  gone  ahead  with  the  other  wagon,  and  was  entirely 
beyond  hail ;  leaving  Isaac,  with  Mr.  Rouse  and  all  the  females,  to 
pick  their  way  along  the  miry  road  in  the  best  manner  they  could. 
In  the  midst  of  all  this  gloom,  the  spirits  of  the  former  never  flagged 
in  the  least ;  but  the  more  difficulties  increased  the  louder  he  sung, 
and  some  of  his  most  cheerful  and  funny  ditties  were  echoed  that 
night  from  the  rocky  side  of  the  Alleghany.  Mr.  Rouse,  who  had 
1  been  an  old  whaleman,  and  often  exposed  to  winds  and  storms, 
could  not  stand  the  trudging  along,  ancle  deep,  in  the  mud  and  dark, 
without  venting  his  feelings  in  many  a  hearty  curse  on  the  vexations 
of  the  night.  When  about  a  mile  from  the  house,  they  were  unex- 
pectedly cheered  at  hearing  the  lively  whistle  of  Michael ;  and  di- 
rectly after,  in  a  turn  of  the  road,  espied  the  light  of  a  lantern, 
brought  by  captain  Haskell,  who  had  returned,  after  putting  up  his 
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own  team,  to  meet  the  stragglers  and  guide  them  on  the  way.  A 
bright  fire  was  blazing  on  the  hearth  of  the  little  log  inn,  the  warmth 
and  sparkling  of  which  soon  restored  their  spirits.  It  was  past 
midnight  before  they  had  cooked  and  eaten  their  suppers  and  spread 
their  couches  on  the  puncheon  lioor  of  the  hut.  The  fatigues  of  the 
journey  caused  them  to  sleep  very  soundly,  and  they  awoke  the  next 
morning  with  fresh  courage  to  meet  the  trials  of  the  day  now  before 
them. 

In  descending  the  Alleghany,  the  children  and  girls  were  much  de- 
lighted at  seeing  the  sides  of  the  road  covered  with  the  vivid  green 
leaves  and  bright  scarlet  berries  of  the  "  Partridge  bush,"  or  "  Check- 
erberry."  It  was  a  common  fruit  at  "The  Long-plain,"  and  the 
sight  of  it  reminded  them  of  their  homes  and  the  scenes  they  had  just 
left  in  their  "fader-land."  For  a  while  the  little  boys  forgot  the 
fatigues  of  the  road  at  the  sight  of  this  favorite  fruit,  and  cheered 
each  other,  with  joyous  shouts,  as  fresh  patches  from  time  to  time 
appeared  by  the  side  of  the  way.  Even  the  married  females  were 
exhilarated  by  the  cheerful  spirits  exhibited  by  the  children,  and  par- 
took freely  of  the  spicy  fruit  which  they  collected  in  large  handfulls. 
As  they  descended  the  western  slope  of  the  Alleghany,  the  springs 
of  limpid  water,  which  gushed  fresh  and  pure  from  the  earth  along 
the  sides  of  the  mountain,  now  run  babbling  along  to  join  their  puny 
rills  with  those  of  the  Ohio.  This  range  is  the  dividing  ridge  between 
the  eastern  and  the  western  streams,  which  circumstance  was  of  itself 
a  cheering  fact,  as  the  travelers  could  now  see  the  waters  which 
flowed  towards  the  end  of  their  journey. 

After  reaching  the  foot  of  this  picturesque  range,  they  had  to  cross 
a  region  called  "  The  Glades."  It  is  an  elevated  platteau,  which,  in 
many  points,  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  prairies  of  the  west. 
The  soil  is  dark  colored,  thinly  coated  with  trees,  and  covered  with 
coarse  grass.  The  streams  abounded  in  trout ;  and,  during  the  sum- 
mer months,  in  later  years,  this  region  is  visited  by  the  valetudinarian 
from  more  southern  climes,  for  the  benefit  of  the  pure,  bracing  air, 
and  limped  water  of  this  elevated  spot.  From  the  rains,  which  now 
daily  fell,  the  road  had  become  very  muddy,  and  the  traveling  slow 
and  heavy.  In  crossing  "  Laurel  ridge,"  which  bounds  the  western 
side  of  the  glades,  and  so  named  from  the  profusion  of  Rhododendron, 
or  Rosebay,  and  Kalmia  latifolia,  or  Laurel,  which  clusters  along  its 
rocky  sides,  the  girls  and  older  boys  had  to  walk  the  whole  distance. 
The  labor  was  the  more  difficult  from  the  ground  being  covered 
with  snow,  which  had  fallen,  to  the  depth  of  several  inches,  on  the 
sides  and  top  of  the  ridge,  during  the  last  twenty-four  hours;  while 
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at  the  same  time  it  had  been  raining  in  the  valley,  or  table  land,  be- 
tween the  ranges.  The  bushes  were  bent  down  by  the  weight  of  the 
snow,  and  partly  obstructed  the  path ;  so  that  long  before  they  got 
over,  their  shoes  were  saturated  with  water,  and  their  clothes  were 
dribbled  and  wet,  half  leg  high.  The  "boxberries"  still  showed 
their  bright  scarlet  faces,  peeping  out  beneath  the  snow  and  ice,  as 
large  as  common  red  cherries.  At  the  western  foot  of  the  ridge,  their 
road  was  crossed  by  a  stream  too  deep  for  them  to  ford ;  and  the 
girls,  being  several  miles  ahead  of  the  wagons,  whose  progress  was 
very  slow,  were  much  rejoiced  to  find  a  cabin  in  which  they  could 
rest  until  the  teams  came  up.  The  rendezvous  for  the  night  was  be- 
yond the  creek,  as  this  was  the  only  place  where  they  could  get  feed 
for  their  horses.  While  waiting  at  this  spot,  a  stout  young  moun- 
taineer, clad  in  his  hunting  frock  and  leggins,  came  dashing  along  on 
a  powerful  horse,  and  very  kindly,  as  well  as  gallantly,  offered  to 
take  the  girls  over  the  stream,  if  they  would  trust  themselves  behind 
him  on  the  horse,  and  conduct  them  safely  to  the  house  where 
they  were  to  stop.  But  his  uncouth  dress  and  their  own  natural 
timidity  made  them  decline  the  offer,  choosing  rather  to  wait  the 
arrival  of  their  friends.  Just  at  dark  they  came  up,  and  taking  them 
into  the  wagons,  they  crossed  the  stream  more  to  their  own  liking, 
if  not  more  safely  than  under  the  charge  of  the  young  moun- 
taineer. 

The  following  day  they  crossed  "Chestnut  ridge,"  the  last  of  the 
mountain  ranges.  This  chain  is  so  named  from  the  immense  forests 
of  chestnut  trees  that  clothe  its  sides  and  summit,  for  nearly  the 
whole  of  its  extent  in  Pennsylvania  and  part  of  Virginia.  The  soil 
is  sandy  and  rocky ;  and  so  exactly  adapted  to  the  growth  of  this  tree, 
that  no  part  of  the  world  produces  it  more  abundantly.  In  fruitful 
years,  the  hogs,  from  a  distance  of  twenty  or  thirty  miles,  were  driven 
by  the  inhabitants,  every  autumn,  to  fatten  on  its  fruit.  Bears,  wild 
turkies,  elk  and  deer,  traveled  from  afar  to  this  nut-producing  region, 
and  luxuriated  on  its  bountiful  crop.  The  congregation  of  wild  ani- 
mals, on  this  favored  tract,  made  it  one  of  the  most  celebrated  hunt- 
ing grounds,  not  only  for  the  Indians,  but  also  for  the  white  man, 
who  succeeded  him  in  the  possession  of  these  mountain  regions.  The 
children  here  loaded  their  little  pockets  with  chestnuts,  and  for  a 
while  forgot  the  pinching  cold  of  the  half  frozen  leaves  and  frost 
covered  burrs  amongst  which  they  were  scattered.  Not  long  after 
crossing  this  ridge  they  reached  Simrel's  ferry,  on  the  Yohiogany 
river.  They  hailed  this  spot  with  delight,  as  they  were  to  travel  no 
farther  in  their  wagons,  but  finish  the  journey  by  water.    They  were 
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also  glad  on  an  other  account ;  two  of  the  horses  had  been  failing  for 

some  days,  and  were  now  near  giving  out,  and,  in  fact,  died  before 

reaching  Buffalo.  — 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Votaok  to  thb  Muskingum. 

Preparation  for  the  voyage — Descent  to  Pittsburgh — An  accident  there — A  pilot  hired- 
Great  danger  in  a  storm — Camp  on  the  Indian  side — Singular  good  fortune  of  the  pilot — 
Incident  at  Buffalo— Arrival  at  Muskingum — Captain  Devoll's  hearty  welcome  to  hi* 
family 

It  was  now  near  the  last  of  November,  and  winter  fast  approach- 
ing. Here  they  found  Benjamin  Slocomb  and  family,  just  arrived 
from  Massachusetts,  and  going  to  Muskingum.  Uncle  Daniel  took 
passage  with  him,  and  parted,  for  the  present,  with  his  old  com- 
panions. In  a  short  time  a  boat  was  procured,  as  they  were  kept 
ready  made  for  the  use  of  emigrants.  The  one  they  bought  was 
about  forty  feet  long  and  twelve  feet  wide,  but  without  any  roof,  as 
they  could  not  wait  for  it  to  be  finished.  On  board  of  this  they  put 
their  wagons,  and  contrived  to  make  a  temporary  shelter  with  their 
linen  covers.  The  horses  were  sent  by  land,  across  the  country,  to 
Buffalo,  a  small  village  on  the  Ohio  river,  at  the  mouth  of  Buffalo 
creek,  distant  by  this  route  only  fifty-three  miles  from  the  ferry,  but 
more  than  a  hundred  by  water.  This  was  a  common  practice  with 
the  early  emigrants,  as  the  water  of  the  Yohiogany  was  too  shallow 
in  autumn  to  float  a  boat  drawing  over  eighteen  or  twenty  inches. 
At  Buffalo  they  had  the  Ohio  river  to  float  on,  and  the  horses  could 
be  taken  on  board  without  danger  of  grounding.  In  the  stern  of  the 
boat  was  a  rude  fire-place  for  cooking,  and  their  beds  were  spread  on 
the  floor  of  the  ark. 

After  laying  in  a  stock  of  food,  they  pushed  merrily  out  into  the 
current  of  the  "  Yoh,"  as  it  was  familiarly  called  by  all  the  borderers 
of  that  region,  and  floated  rapidly  along,  sometimes  grazing  on  the 
shallows,  and  at  others  grounding  on  the  sandbars.  By  dint  of  row- 
ing and  pushing  they  made  out  to  get  on;  especially  after  falling  into 
the  larger  current  of  the  Monongahela,  and  reached  Pittsburgh  in  safe- 
ty on  Sunday  evening.  They  were  now  at  the  junction  of  these  two 
noble  streams,  the  Alleghany  and  Monongahela,  and  saw  the  waters 
of  the  charming  Ohio,  the  object  of  all  their  toils;  and  were,  appar- 
ently, at  the  end  of  their  journey.  Near  the  point  of  land  where  the 
Ohio  first  takes  its  name,  they  landed  their  uncouth  and  unwieldy 
water-craft,  making  it  fast  to  a  stake  on  the  bank.  It  was  late  in  the 
afternoon,  and  the  men  went  up  into  the  town  to  purchase  some  arti- 
cles needed  to  make  the  families  comfortable  in  their  downward  voy- 
age.    Pittsburgh  then  contained  four  or  five  hundred  inhabitants, 
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several  retail  stores,  and  a  small  garrison  of  troops  was  kept  up  in 
Old  Fort  Pitt.  To  our  travelers,  who  had  lately  seen  nothing  but 
trees  and  rocks,  with  here  and  there  a  solitary  hut,  it  seemed  to  be 
quite  a  large  town.  The  houses  were  chiefly  built  of  logs,  but  now 
and  then  one  had  begun  to  assume  the  appearance  of  neatness  and 
comfort. 

Captain  Haskell  and  Mr.  Rouse,  for  some  cause  now  forgotten,  did 
not  return  to  lodge  in  the  boat,  but  staid  at  the  tavern ;  Michael, 
Isaac,  and  Cushing  had  gone  over-land  with  the  horses,  so  that  the 
women  and  children  were  left,  alone  in  the  boat.  In  the  middle  of 
the  night,  one  of  the  older  boys  was  awakened  by  the  water  coming 
into  his  bed  on  the  floor.  He  immediately  raised  an  out-cry,  and,  in 
the  midst  of  the  darkness,  bustle,  and  confusion  of  the  moment,  they 
found  the  boat  was  half  leg  deep  in  the  water.  Great  was  the  con- 
sternation of  the  older  females,  who  thought,  not  without  reason,  that 
they  must  all  be  drowned.  It  so  happened  that  the  water  was  not 
very  deep  where  the  boat  was  moored,  and  as  the  gunwales  rested 
on  the  bottom,  at  the  depth  of  two  or  three  feet,  it  could  sink  no  fur- 
ther. This  disaster  was  occasioned  by  the  falling  of  the  river,  during 
the  night ;  the  land  side  of  the  boat  rested  on  the  shore,  while  the 
outer  corner  settled  in  the  stream  until  the  water  run  through  the 
seams  in  the  planking  above  the  gunwale — being  badly  caulked. 
They  hurried  on  shore  as  fast  as  they  could.  A  kind  hearted  man, 
by  the  name  of  Kilbreath,  whose  house  stood  on  the  bank  near  the 
boat,  heard  the  screams  of  the  children,  and  taking  a  light  came  to 
their  assistance.  He  invited  them  all  up  to  his  house  and  provided 
them  lodgings  by  a  good  warm  fire ;  he  then  called  some  men  to  his 
aid,  and,  before  morning,  got  the  wet  articles  out  of  the  boat,  and 
assisted  the  females  in  drying  them.  When  Mr.  Rouse  and  captain 
Haskell  came  back,  in  the  morning,  they  were  much  chagrined  at  the 
accident;  as,  had  they  been  on  board,  they  thought  it  could  have 
been  prevented.  The  next  morning  Mr.  Kilbreath  gave  them  all  a 
nice  warm  breakfast,  and,  like  the  good  Samaritan,  would  take  noth- 
ing but  their  grateful  thanks  for  his  trouble.  Having  bailed  out  the 
boat  and  got  her  once  more  afloat,  they  reloaded  their  household 
goods,  got  on  board  a  stock  of  provisions,  and  prepared  to  renew 
their  voyage  in  the  course  of  the  day. 

It  so  happened  that  there  was  an  old  trapper  and  hunter  by  the 
name  of  Bruce,  who  was  familiar  with  the  river,  just  ready  to  start 
down  stream  in  a  large  canoe,  or  pereauger,  on  a  trapping  expedition 
for  the  winter,  on  some  of  the  more  southern  waters;  him  they 
engaged  for  a  pilot,  as  was  the  custom  in  those  early  days,  although 
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there  was  but  little  or  no  danger  from  the  intricacy  of  the  channel. 
His  canoe  was  about  forty  feet  long,  and  had  on  board  a  barrel  of 
flour,  some  fat  bacon,  four  beaver  traps,  a  camp  kettle,  two  tin  cups, 
and  a  light  axe.  These,  with  his  rifle, blanket,  and  ammunition,  formed 
his  stock  for  the  winter.  The  canoe  was  lashed  alongside  the  boat, 
and  he  came  on  board  as  pilot. 

It  was  near  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  on  Monday,  when  they 
put  out  from  Pittsburgh.  The  day  had  been  cloudy  and  threatened 
rain  from  the  south.  Just  at  evening  the  wind  shifted  to  the  north- 
west and  blew  quartering  across  the  bend  of  the  river  in  which  they 
were  then  floating.  It  soon  rose  to  a  complete  gale,  and  knocked  up 
such  a  sea,  as  threw  the  crests  of  the  waves  over  the  side  of  the  boat, 
threatening  to  upset,  if  not  to  sink,  the  unwieldy  craft.  In  this  di- 
lemma, the  pilot  and  all  hands  exerted  their  utmost  at  the  oars,  to 
bring  the  boat  to  land  on  the  "  Federal,"  or  Pennsylvania  shore ;  but 
the  wind  and  the  waves  were  both  adverse.  The  boat  could  have 
been  landed  on  the  right,  or  "  Indian  shore,"  but  they  feared  to  do  so, 
lest  in  the  night  they  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians;  who, 
although  it  was  apparently  a  time  of  peace,  yet  robbed  the  boats  and 
killed  the  straggling  whites  at  every  favorable  opportunity.  The 
large  pereanger  bounded  and  thumped  against  the  side  of  the  boat? 
threatening  to  break  in  the  planks,  and  was  cut  loose  by  the  hand  of 
the  pilot.  In  this  extremity,  when  every  fresh  wave  threatened  to 
overwhelm  them,  Bruce  cried  out  to  his  shipmates,  in  a  voice  that 
was  easily  heard  above  the  storm,  "  We  must  put  over  to  the  Indian 
shore,  or  every  man,  woman,  and  child  will  be  lost !"  Previous  to 
this,  the  more  feeble  portion  of  the  passengers  had  kept  tolerably 
quiet,  although  exceedingly  alarmed ;  but  this  announcement,  to  the 
women  and  children,  sounded  like  their  death  knell,  and  the  boat  was 
instantly  filled  with  their  screams  of  despair.  Captain  Haskell,  who 
had  been  accustomed  to  perils  of  various  kinds,  and  was  a  man  of 
iron  nerves,  did  what  he  could  to  calm  their  terrors.  He  kept  spitting 
with  great  energy  every  second,  being  a  habit  he  had  acquired  in 
boyhood,  exclaiming  each  time,  "No  danger,"  "  no  danger,"  while 
his  pale  visage  and  blanched  lips  betrayed  the  workings  of  the  mind 
within.  Bruce,  who  was  in  fact  a  skillful  pilot,  as  well  as  a  brave 
man,  instantly  laid  the  bow  of  the  boat  over  to  the  "Indian  shore." 
The  wind  and  the  waves  both  favored  the  movement,  and  with  a  lit- 
tle aid  from  the  oars,  she,  in  a  few  minutes,  was  riding  in  safety  under 
a  high  point  of  land,  which  sheltered  them  from  the  wind,  in  com- 
paratively quiet  water. 

The  sudden  transition  from  the  jaws  of  death  to  this  tranquil 
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haven,  filled  the  hearts  of  the  females  with  songs  of  gratitude ;  and 
the  boat  was  hardly  moored  to  the  bank  before  they  sprung  on  to  the 
land,  rejoiced  once  more  to  tread  the  solid  earth,  although  it  was  the 
dreaded  "  Indian  shore."  Bruce  soon  kindled  a  fire,  by  the  side  of  a 
large  fallen  tree,  and  setting  up  some  forked  sticks  and  poles,  stretched 
some  blankets  across,  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  a  rude  tent.  Beneath 
this  shelter  they  spread  their  beds,  choosing  rather  to  risk  the  chance 
of  an  attack  from  Indians  than  to  trust  themselves  on  the  water 
again  that  night.  From  the  hunting  camp  of  some  whitemen,  whose 
smoke  the  pilot  had  noticed  just  before  the  storm  came  on,  he  pro- 
cured a  fine  fat  saddle  of  venison,  and  the  whole  party  feasted  with 
cheerful  hearts,  that  evening,  on  the  nice  steaks  of  this  delicious 
meat — some  they  broiled  on  the  coals,  while  Bruce  showed  them 
how  to  roast  it,  hunter  fashion,  on  a  hickory  skewer  filled  full  of 
pieces  and  stuck  up  in  the  earth  before  the  fire ;  this,  with  a  cup  of 
hot  coffee,  furnished  a  very  comfortably  meal.  They  slept  undis- 
turbed that  night ;  though,  ever  and  anon,  the  sighing  of  the  winds  in 
the  tops  of  the  trees  led  the  more  timid  of  the  females  to  fancy  they 
heard  the  stealthy  approach  of  Indians. 

In  the  morning,  the  ground  was  covered  with  snow,  to  the  depth 
of  several  inches,  which  had  fallen  while  they  were  asleep.  The  day 
following  the  storm,  was  fine  and  pleasant,  and  the  smooth,  calm  sur- 
face of  the  Ohio  exhibited  a  striking  contrast  to  the  tumult  and  up- 
roar which  had  agitated  its  bosom  only  a  few  hour  before.  From 
Fort  Mcintosh,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Beaver,  to  the  new  settlement  at 
Muskingum,  no  whiteman  had  dared  to  plant  himself  on  the  "  In- 
dian shore"  of  the  river,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  blockhouse, 
a  few  miles  below  Buffalo,  which  some  hunters  had  built  as  a  place 
to  which  they  might  retreat  if  attacked  by  their  enemies,  while  out 
hunting  in  the  region  west  of  the  river.  Even  here  there  was  little 
or  no  clearing,  all  else  was  unbroken  wilderness.  They  embarked 
early  in  the  morning  and  reached  Buffalo  that  evening.  In  the  course 
of  the  forenoon  they  found  the  pereauger  of  Bruce,  lodged  on  the 
shore  and  filled  with  water.  It  still  contained  the  barrel  of  flour, 
meat,  axe,  &c,  with  all  the  traps  but  one.  The  buoyancy  of  the 
light  poplar  wood,  of  which  it  was  made,  prevented  it  from  sinking, 
and  the  ballast  of  the  traps,  axe,  &c,  from  upsetting ;  so  that,  quite 
unexpectedly,  the  old  trapper  recovered  his  boat  and  goods,  which  he 
had  given  up  as  utterly  lost.  At  Buffalo,  they  were  greeted  with  the 
loud  laugh  and  boisterous  welcome  of  Isaac,  who,  with  Michael  and 
Shaw,  had  been  waiting  one  or  two  days,  with  the  horses,  for  their 
arrival 
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The  women  and  children,  still  impressed  with  dread  lest  another 
storm  should  overtake  them,  concluded  to  lodge  on  shore,  and  accord- 
ingly took  quarters,  for  the  night,  on  the  floor  of  a  small  log  hut  that 
stood  on  the  extremity  of  the  point  of  land  at  the  mouth  of  Buffalo 
creek.  In  the  morning,  Mrs.  Devoll  came  nigh  losing  a  part  of  her 
bedding.  A  gaily  ornamented  new  woollen  blanket  had  attracted  the 
attention  of  Mrs.  Riley,  the  mistress  of  the  cabin,  as  it  lay  spread 
over  the  sleepers  in  the  night,  and,  in  the  hurry  and  bustle  of  rolling 
up  the  bed  clothes,  she  adroitly  managed  to  secrete  it  amongst  her 
own  bedding,  stowed  away  in  the  corner  of  the  room.  Mrs.  Devoll 
soon  missed  it ;  and,  after  a  careful  but  fruitless  search  among  her 
own  things,  did  not  hesitate  to  accuse  the  woman  of  secreting  it. 
She  roundly  denied  any  knowledge  of  the  blanket.  Being  a  resolute 
woman,  and  determined  not  to  give  it  up  in  this  way,  she  made  an 
overhauling  of  Mrs.  Riley's  goods  and  chattels,  when,  much  to  the 
chagrin  and  disappointment  of  the  border  woman,  she  pulled  out  the 
lost  article,  rolled  up  in  her  dingy  bedding.  Thinking  they  had  re- 
covered all  the  missing  goods  they  hurried  aboard  their  boat,  at  the 
exciting  call  of  Isaac,  who  was  all  ready  to  depart,  and  in  no  very 
good  humor  with  the  hospitality  of  Mrs.  Riley.  At  Wheeling,  where 
they  stopped  for  some  milk,  they  discovered,  much  to  their  vexation, 
that  they  had  also  lost  a  nice  new  two  quart  measure,  which  they 
had  brought  all  the  way  with  them  for  the  purpose  of  measuring 
the  milk  they  should  need  to  purchase  on  the  road.  In  a  few 
years  after  this  adventure,  during  the  Indian  war,  this  family  of 
Rileys,  who  still  lived  in  the  same  spot,  were  all  massacred  by  the 
savages. 

At  Grave  creek  they  took  on  board  a  stout,  hearty  old  man,  as  a  pas- 
senger, by  the  name  of  Green,  who,  in  addition  to  Bruce  and  their  own 
crew,  by  taking  turns  at  the  oars  and  rowing  all  night,  with  the  music 
of  Isaac  and  the  old  man,  who  proved  to  be  an  excellent  singer,  they 
made  out  to  reach  the  mouth  of  Muskingum,  just  at  dark,  on  Thurs- 
day evening,  the  fourth  day  after  leaving  Pittsburgh.  Ice  had  been 
making  in  the  Ohio,  for  the  last  twenty  four  hours,  and  the  travelers 
were  fortunate  in  arriving  as  they  did,  for  the  following  morning  the 
Muskingum  river  was  frozen  over  from  shore  to  shore.  Great  was 
the  consternation  of  Mrs.  Rouse,  who  had  an  instinctive  dread  of 
Indians,  at  seeing  the  woods  and  side  hill,  back  of  Fort  Harmer, 
lighted  up  with  a  multitude  of  fires,  when  she  was  told  they  were 
the  camp  fires  of  three  hundred  savages.  They  had  come  in  to  a 
treaty,  which  was  held  the  ninth  of  January  following.  It  was  the 
fore  part  of  December,  and  the  emigrants  had  been  more  than  eight 
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weeks  on  the  road.     The  news  of  their  arrival  was  soon  carried  to 
Campus  Martins,  the  name  of  the  new  garrison. 

Captain  Devoll  hurried  on  board,  delighted  once  more  to  embrace 
his  wife  and  children,  from  whom  he  had  been  absent  more  than  a 
year.  Their  goods  and  chattels  were  put  into  the  "  Mayflower," 
which  was  used  as  a  receiving  boat,  for  the  emigrants,  and  with  the 
women  and  children,  landed  at  the  Ohio  company's  wharf.  Captain 
Devoll  had  built  a  comfortable  two  story  house,  in  one  of  the  curtains 
of  the  garrison,  to  which  all  were  removed  that  night,  and  his  happy 
family  slept  once  more  under  their  own  roof — but  in. the  far  distant 
region  of  the  "Northwest  Territory." 

CHAPTER  V. 

Conclusion. 

Settlement  of  Belprie — Troubles  of  the  settlers — First  school  in  Ohio — Biographical  sketch 
of  all  the  movers — Sudden  death  of  Mr.  Rouse — Conclusion. 

The  following  spring,  a  company  or  association  was  formed,  of 
about  forty  men,  to  commence  a  settlement  fourteen  miles  below,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Ohio,  afterwards  called  Belprie,  or  Pleasant 
Meadow.  Captain  Devoll,  Mr.  Rouse,  Michael,  captain  Haskell  and 
Isaac,  joined  this  association.  The  latter  returned  to  New  England, 
and  moved  out  his  family  in  the  fall  1789.  In  the  winter  of  1791, 
by  the  time  the  settlers  were  about  to  begin  to  reap  a  little  of  the 
fruits  of  their  hard  labor,  in  clearing  land,  building  cabins,  &c,  the 
Indian  war  broke  out  and  they  were  all  driven  into  garrison,  for  the 
five  following  years.  Many  were  the  dangers  and  hardships  they 
here  endured.  Their  greatest  suffering  was  from  the  small-pox  and 
putrid  sore  throat,  or  scarlatina  maligna.  Mrs.  Rouse's  children  were 
all  down  with  it,  and  Mrs.  Devoll  lost  Henry,  in  his  thirteenth  year, 
and  Francis,  in  his  fourth,  by  this  terrible  scourge. 

In  the  summer  of  1790,  Bathsheba  Rouse  taught  a  school  of 
young  boys  and  girls,  at  Belprie,  which  is  believed  to  be  the  first 
school  of  white  children  ever  assembled  within  the  bounds  of  the 
present  state  of  Ohio.  The  Moravian  missionaries  had  Indian 
schools  at  Gnadenhutten  and  Shoenbrun,  on  the  Tuscarawas,  as  early 
as  the  year  1779,  eleven  years  before  this  time.  She  also  taught, 
for  several  successive  summers,  within  the  walls  of  "Farmers'  Cas- 
tle," the  name  of  the  stout  garrison  built  by  the  settlers,  sixteen  miles 
below  Marietta. 

After  the  close  of  the  war  the  colonists  moved  out  on  to  their 
farms,  and  several  of  the  first  families  in  this  part  of  the  state  were 
sheltered  within  the  bounds  of  "Farmers'  Castle."     Mr.  Rouse  and 
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family  remained  in  Belprie.     Michael  died  a  bachelor.     Stephen  and 
Barker  married  and  settled  there  also.    Bathsheba  married,  soon  after 
the  close  of  the  war,  Richard  the  son  Griffen  Greene,  Esq.,  one  of 
the  Ohio  company  agents  and  a  leading  man  in  all  public  affairs,  and 
became  the  mother  of  three  sons  and  two  daughters.     Cynthia  mar- 
ried the  Hon.  Paul  Fearing,  the  first  delegate  to  Congress  from  the 
Northwest  territory,  and  for  many  years  a  judge  of  the  court.     Eliz- 
abeth married  Levi  Barber,  Esq.,  for  many  years  receiver  of  public 
monies,  and  member  of  Congress,  for  this  district  during  two  sessions. 
The  children  of  these  emigrant  females,  for  wealth  and  respectability, 
rank  amongst  the  first  of  our  citizens.     Ruth  is  still  living  on  the  old 
farm,  but  never  married.     The  two  younger  sisters  have  been  dead 
some  years.     Bathsheba  died  in  October,  1842,  and  from  her  we 
received  the  incidents  of  "  the  journey."     Captain  Dcvoll  and  family- 
settled  on  the  Muskingum,  five  miles  above  Marietta,  after  the  close 
of  the  war  in  1795,  and  built  a  large  mill,  which  was  by  far  the  most 
useful  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  day,  of  any  in  this  part  of  Ohio. 
Sally  married  James  C.  Mc'Farland,  and  died  in  1810,  leaving  three 
daughters  and  one  son,  who  are  connected  by  marriage  with  some  of 
the  leading  families  in  Kenawha  county,  Virginia.     Charles,  Barker, 
Francis  and  Maria,  the  two  latter  born  after  their  parents  emigrated 
to  Ohio,  are  living,  with  their  children,  in  this  vicinity,  and  rank 
amongst  the  most  useful  and  respectable  of  our  inhabitants.     Isaac 
Barker  settled  at  Athens,  after  the  war  in  1796 — several  of  his  chil- 
dren are  yet  living  and  hold  respectable  stations  in  society.     Captain 
Haskell  married  a  daughter  of  Mr.  John  Greene,  cousin  to  Griffen 
Greene,  and  settled  in  Belprie.      During  the  Indian  war  he  com- 
manded a  company  of  men  in  the  service  of  the  United  States.     His 
children  are  all  dead  but  one  daughter,  who  is  united  to  a  very  intel- 
ligent and  worthy  farmer,  twelve  miles  west  of  Marietta.     Shaw,  the 
other  adult  male  of  the  emigrants,  settled  on  the  Mississippi  river, 
near  Natchez,  and  became  a  wealthy  cotton  planter.     Uncle  Daniel 
Cogswell  settled  at  Belprie,  and  served  as  a  soldier  during  the  trying 
period  of  the  Indian  war.     The  writer  was  well  acquainted  with 
him  in  the  winter  of  1S07;  soon  after  which  he  died  with  an  attack 
of  dropsy,  aged  about  seventy-three  years.     To  the  last,  he  retained 
his  flow  of  spirits  and  ready  turn  of  wit.     His  children  still  live  in 
Belprie,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Hockhocking. 

Mr.  Rouse  died  very  suddenly,  in  the  year  1819,  dropping  down 
dead  by  the  side  of  the  road,  at  the  edge  of  a  pool  of  water,  where 
he  had  stopped  to  water  a  horse  he  was  leading,  only  a  few  rods 
from  home.    He  was  seventy-eight  years  old.    He  retained  to  his  last 
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days  a  high  relish  and  love  for  his  early  whaling  occupations.  When 
relating  his  exploits  in  that  line,  he  would  rise  from  his  chair,  and 
with  all  the  energy  and  animation  of  youth,  show  how  whales  were 
slain  by  the  deadly  harpoon.  He  also  retained  a  strong  love  for  the 
land  and  habits  of  his  childhood.  After  he  had  been  in  Ohio  for 
some  years,  he  used  to  say,  "he  would  rather  have  'Joe  Sampson's ' 
farm  than  half  the  state  of  Ohio."  This  was  a  farm  at  "The  Long- 
plain,"  on  which  he  lived  many  years  as  a  tenant.  It  was  tolerably 
productive,  but  no  way  remarkable  for  its '  fertility — but  showing 
the  strong  predilections  of  man  for  the  scenes  and  days  of  his  early 
years. 

Thus  closes  the  sketch  of  the  early  emigrants  to  Muskingum, 
whose  adventures  are  only  the  counterpart  of  twenty  other  families, 
who  crossed  the  Allegany  ranges,  in  the  year  1788,  and  settled  at 
Muskingum.  It  is  in  fact  a  portion  of  the  early  history  of  Ohio,  and 
should  be  preserved  for  the  same  reasons  that  Virgil  has  preserved 
the  incidents  of  the  voyage  of  iEneas  from  Troy  to  Italy — they 
were  the  founders  of  a  new  state.  Those  days  of  hardships  cannot 
be  reviewed  with  other  than  feelings  of  the  highest  respect  for  the 
individuals  who  dared  to  brave  the  difficulties  and  uncertainties  of  a 
pioneer  life.  To  push  new  settlements  continuously  has  its  toils  and 
its  dangers — but  to  make  a  leap  like  that  across  the  mountains,  un- 
attended by  the  necessaries  and  defences  of  life,  and  settle  down  amid 
savages,  whose  hatred  for  the  whites  was  deeply  rooted,  and  often 
excited  by  foes,  required,  indeed,  "hearts  of  oak  and  nerves  of  iron." 
The  pioneers  of  western  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  were  daring  in 
the  extreme.  Those  settlements  were  so  new  and  defenceless  as  to 
afford  little  or  no  security  and  but  few  comforts,  to  those  who  crossed 
the  great  river.  Fearful  indeed  was  the  task,  but  hopeful  anticipa- 
tions, veiled  by  ignorance  of  the  future,  nerved  their  arms,  and  the 
western  wilds  were  settled.  Deplorable  indeed  were  some  of  the 
means  used  to  remove  savage  life,  but  the  results  were  most  be- 
neficent. Agriculture,  commerce,  manufactures,  arts  and  sciences 
flourish.  Instead  of  the  wigwam  palaces  arise.  Instead  of  the  bark 
canoe,  the  tomahawk  and  the  scalping  knife,  steamboats  and  all  the 
implements  of  comfort  and  convenience  abound.  Instead  of  the  sav- 
age yell;  the  literary  lecture  and  the  songs  of  Zion  echo  through  our 
land :  thus  where  one  could  scarcely  find  the  means  of  a  comfort- 
less existence,  a  thousand  may  now  rejoice  in  the  blessings  of  their 
Creator.  Yours,  very  respectfully, 
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"LOGAN'S  SPRING." 

[Communicated  for  the  Pioneer  by  Dr.  8.  P.  Hiidreth.] 

The  following  anecdote  of  Logan,  the  celebrated  Mingo  chief,  is 
so  characteristic  of  his  magnanimity  and  genuine  love  of  the  whites, 
that  it  is  well  worth  preserving.  When  not  goaded  to  madness  by 
the  injustice  and  cruelties  of  the  Americans,  and  under  the  influence 
of  that  all-absorbing  passion,  revenge,  he  was  one  of  the  most  mild 
and  kind  hearted  of  men.  That  particular  injury  being  canceled,  be- 
nevolence and  kindly  feelings  often  predominate  even  in  the  savage 
heart,  returning  in  full  force,  and  all  former  injuries  are  forgotten. 
Could  a  disciple  of  Spurzhiem  get  possession  of  this  Mingo  hero's 
skull,  the  organ  of  benevolence,  as  well  as  that  of  combativeness, 
would  be  found  largely  developed.  In  a  valley,  in  Mifflin  county, 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  Kishaquoqullus  creek,  a  branch  of  the  Juniata, 
about  the  year  1767,  lived  Mr.  Samuel  Maclay,  a  noted  hunter  and 
surveyor  of  wild  lands.  He  was  a  man  of  uncommon  activity  and 
courage ;  standing  high  in  the  estimation  of  the  early  settlers  of  that 
remote  part  of  Pennsylvania.  After  the  war  of  the  revolution,  he 
was  for  several  years  speaker  of  the  senate  of  that  state.  A  few  years 
after  the  capture  of  Fort  Duquesne,  and  before  peace  was  finally  con- 
cluded with  the  Indian  tribes  engaged  on  the  side  of  the  French,  Mr. 
Maclav  was  out  on  a  surveying  excursion.  One  evening,  after  a 
fatiguing  day's  march,  examining  the  country  and  fixing  the  bounda- 
ries of  lots,  he  encamped  in  a  fine  open  wood,  near  a  large  spring,  the 
water  of  which  gushed  pure  and  limpid  from  the  earth,  in  a  hollow 
way  between  two  low  hills.  After  eating  his  meal  of  broiled  veni- 
son, and  drinking  heartily  from  the  spring,  he  stretched  himself  on  a 
fine  bed  of  leaves,  with  his  feet  to  the  fire,  and  slept  very  quietly 
through  the  night. 

Early  in  the  morning  he  was  suddenly  awakened  from  his  quiet 
slumbers  by  the  low  growl  of  his  faithful  dog,  who  lay  crouched  by 
his  side.  As  he  opened  his  eyes  in  the  direction  of  the  first  rays  of 
the  morning  light,  the  figure  of  a  large  Indian  was  seen  in  bold  relief 
against  the  clear  sky,  only  a  few  yards  from  him,  on  the  top  of  the 
low  hill  opposite.  He  was  in  the  act  of  cocking  his  gun,  with  the 
barrel  resting  on  his  left  arm,  and  at  the  same  time  looking  intently 
on  Mr.  Maclay.  Surprised,  but  not  dismayed,  he  seized  the  rifle  that 
lay  by  his  side,  and  sprang  to  his  feet.  The  Indian  remained  in  the 
same  attitude  without  any  attempt  to  tree,  or  further  motion  of  firing. 
They  both  remained  in  the  same  posture  a  few  seconds,  closely  eye- 
ing each  other.    At  length  the  Indian  slowly  opened  the  pan  of  his 
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rifle  and  threw  out  the  powder.  Maclay  did  the  same  ;  and  laying 
down  his  weapon,  approached  the  Indian  with  outstretched  hand  in 
token  of  peace  The  warrior  did  the  same,  and  all  enmity  disappear- 
ed immediately.  This  Indian  was  the  celebrated  Logan,  afterwards 
so  cruelly  treated  by  white  men.  The  spring  near  which  this  incident 
occurred  is  still  called  "  Logan's  spring."  They  remained  for  many 
years  after,  and  until  the  encroachments  of  the  borderers  drove  the 
Indians  west  of  the  Ohio,  warm  and  devoted  friends ;  and  the  descen- 
dants of  Mr.  Maclay,  from  one  of  whom  this  incident  was  received, 
still  venerate  the  name  of  Logan. 

Who  but  Logan  could  throw  the  priming  out  of  his  gun  when  facing  an 
armed  enemy  of  another  nation  and  color  ?  Very  few  indeed.  The  above 
incident  Dr.  H.  says  he  received  from  W.  Maclay  Awl,  M.  D.,  of  Colum- 
bus, from  whom  we  received  another  anecdote  which  shows  the  spirit  of 
the  Mingo  chief.  Dr.  Awl  says  his  uncle  had  a  very  finely  mounted  gun, 
much  admired  by  Logan,  who  wished  to  try  Mr.  Maclay's  expertness  with 
it,  as  well  as  the  goodness  of  the  rifle.  He  proposed  to  shoot  against  it  for  a 
dollar  per  shot.  Mr.  Maclay  and  Logan  joined  in  competition,  and  contin- 
ued it  nearly  the  whole  of  one  afternoon,  near  Logan's  cabin.  Mr.  Maclay 
beat  Logan  four  shots,  and  was  about  to  depart,  when  Logan  said,  "  Will  you 
not  come  in  and  get  your  four  dollars  ?"  Mr.  Maclay  said,  "  0  never  mind, 
John,  that  is  nothing  between  us,  you  know."  Logan  immediately  exclaim- 
ed, at  the  same  time  violently  striking  his  breast,  "  Captain  John  Logan  is  a 
man."  Mr.  Maclay  saw  it  would  not  do  to  refuse  the  money,  and  took  it. 
Dr.  Awl  also  told  us  that  there  is  scarce  any  thing  more  certain  than  that 
Logan  spoke  English  well,  and  it  would  much  surprise  him  for  any  one  to 
insinuate  that  he  could  not.  We  think  that,  hopeless  as  the  task  might  seem  at 
first,  the  readers  of  the  Pioneer  will  soon  be  made  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  whole  of  Logan's  life  and  character,  as  well  as  those  of  thousands  of 
others,  and  of  circumstances  which  now  seem  shrouded  in  impenetrable  dark- 
ness. Such  is  the  power  of  the  periodical  press,  which  in  its  evolutions  turns 
up  matter  unknown  before,  and  which  otherwise  would  be  inevitably  lost. 
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Although  poetry,  in  general,  is  not  concordant  with  the  spirit  and  inten- 
tion of  the  Pioneer,  yet  the  occasional  introduction  of  descriptive  poetry  may 
be  a  benefit,  in  taking  off  the  rough  edge  which  bold  pioneer  adventure  has  a 
tendency  to  induce.  It  is  undoubtedly  right  to  cultivate  the  better  affections; 
and  under  this  consideration  we  think  every  reader  will  be  pleased  with  the 
insertion  of  the  following  lines,  written  for  the  Pioneer,  and  communicated 
by  their  author,  Joseph  D.  Canning,  Esq.,  of  Gill,  Massachusetts.  They 
speak  for  themselves. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH  OF  ISAAC  WILLIAMS. 

CHAPTER.  I. 
Early  reminiscences  should  be  preserved — Isaac  Williams'  birth  and  adventures — A  distress* 
ing  occurrence — Settlement  and  explorations — Land  entries— -Marries  Rebecca  Martin— 
Her  prowess — Her  medical  skill — Their  wedding — Indian  troubles. 

To  us  who  are  now  enjoying  the  benefits  of  the  toils  and  dangers 
of  the  early  explorers  and  pioneers  of  the  valley  of  the  Ohio,  there 
ought  to  be  no  more  pleasant  employment  than  that  of  recounting 
their  exploits,  and  preserving  the  remembrances  of  their  names.  It  is 
a  duty  we  owe  to  their  memory.  Amongst  that  hardy  list  of  adven- 
turers, on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ohio,  I  know  the  name  of  no  one 
more  worthy  of  preservation  than  that  of  Isaac  Williams. 

He  was  born  in  Chester  county,  Pennsylvania,  the  16th  day  of  July, 
1737.  While  he  was  quite  a  boy  his  parents  moved  to  Winchester, 
Virginia,  then  a  frontier  town.  Soon  after  this  event  his  father  died, 
and  his  mother  married  Mr.  Buckley.  When  he  was  about  eighteen 
years  old,  the  colonial  government  employed  him  as  a  ranger,  or  spy, 
to  watch  and  observe  the  movements  of  the  Indians,  for  which  his 
early  acquaintance  with  a  hunter's  life  eminently  fitted  him.  In  this 
capacity  he  served  in  the  army  of  general  JBraddock.  He  also  formed 
one  of  the  party  who  guarded  the  first  convoy  of  provisions  to  Fort 
Du  Quesne,  after  its  surrender  to  general  Forbes  in  1758.  The  stores 
were  carried  on  pack  horses  over  the  rough  declivities  of  the  moun- 
tains, continually  exposed  to  the  attack  of  the  Indians,  for  which  the 
deep  ravines  and  narrow  ridges  of  the  mountain  ranges  afforded 
every  facility.  After  the  peace  made  with  the  Indians  in  1765,  by 
Colonel  Bouquet,  the  country  on  the  waters  of  the  Monongahela  be- 
gan to  be  settled  by  the  people  east  of  the  mountains.  Amongst  the 
early  emigrants  to  this  region  were  the  parents  of  Mr.  Williams, 
whom  he  conducted  across  the  mountains  in  1768,  but  did  not  finally 
locate  himself  in  the  west  till  the  following  year,  when  he  settled  on 
the  waters  of  Buffalo  creek,  near  the  present  town  of  West  Liberty. 
He  accompanied  Ebenezer  and  Jonathan  Zane,  when  they  explored 
and  located  the  country  about  Wheeling,  in  1769.  Previous  to  this 
period,  however,  he  made  several  hunting  excursions  to  the  waters  of 
the  Ohio. 

In  returning  from  one  of  these  adventurous  expeditions  in  company 
with  two  other  men  in  the  winter  of  1767,  the  following  incident  be- 
fell him.  Early  in  December,  as  they  were  crossing  the  glades  of  the 
Allegheny  mountains,  they  were  overtaken  by  a  violent  snow  storm. 
This  is  always  a  stormy  cold  region,  but  on  the  present  occasion  the 
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snow  fell  to  the  depth  of  five  or  six  feet,  and  put  a  stop  to  their 
further  progress.  It  was  followed  by  intensely  cold  weather.  While 
confined  in  this  manner  to  their  camp,  with  a  scanty  supply  of  food 
and  no  chance  of  procuring  more  by  hunting,  one  of  his  companions 
was  taken  sick  and  died,  partly  from  disease  and  partly  from  having 
no  food  but  the  tough  indigestible  skins  of  their  peltry,  from  which 
the  hair  had  been  signed  off  at  the  camp  fire  and  then  boiled  in  their 
kettle.  Soon  after  the  death  of  this  man,  his  remaining  companion, 
from  the  difficulty  of  procuring  fuel,  became  so  much  frozen  in  the 
feet  that  he  could  render  Mr.  Williams  no  further  assistance.  He 
contrived,  however,  to  bury  the  dead  man  in  the  snow.  The  feet 
of  this  man  were  so  badly  frosted  that  he  lost  all  his  toes  and  a  part 
of  each  foot,  thus  rendering  him  entirely  unable  to  travel  for  a  period 
of  nearly  two  months.  During  this  time  their  food  consisted  of  the 
few  remnants  of  their  skins,  and  their  drink  of  melted  snow.  The 
kind  heart  of  Mr.  Williams  would  not  allow  him  to  leave  his  friend 
in  this  suffering  condition  while  he  went  to  the  nearest  settlement  for 
aid,  lest  he  should  be  attacked  by  wild  beasts  or  perish  for  want  of 
sustenance.  With  a  patience  and  fortitude  that  would  have  awarded 
him  a  civic  crown  in  the  best  days  of  the  chivalrous  Romans,  he  re- 
mained with  his  helpless  friend  until  he  was  so  far  restored  to  health 
as  to  enable  him  to  accompany  him  in  his  return  to  his  home.  So 
much  reduced  was  his  own  strength,  from  starvation  and  cold,  that  it 
was  many  months  before  his  usual  health  was  restored. 

In  1769r  he  became  a  resident  of  the  western  wilds,  and  made  his 
home  on  the  waters  of  Buffalo  creek.  Here  he  found  himself  in  a 
wide  field  for  the  exercise  of  his  darling  passion,  hunting.  From  hia 
boyhood  he  had  displayed  a  great  relish  for  a  hunter's  life,  and  in  this 
employment  he  for  several  years  explored  the  recesses  of  the  western 
wilds,  and  followed  the  water  courses  of  the  great  valley  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Ohio;  and  from  thence  along  the  shores  of  the  Mississippi  to 
the  banks  of  the  turbid  Missouri.  As  early  as  the  year  1770  he 
trapped  the  beaver  on  the  tributaries  of  this  river,  and  returned  in 
safety  with  a  rich  load  of  furs. 

During  the  prime  of  his  life  he  was  occupied  in  hunting  and  in 
making  entries  of  lands.  This  was  done  by  girdling  a  few  trees  and 
planting  a  small  patch  of  corn.  This  operation  entitled  the  person  to 
four  hundred  acres  of  land.  Entries  of  this  kind  were  very  aptly 
called  "Tomahawk  improvements."  An  enterprising  man  could 
make  a  number  of  these  in  a  season,  and  sell  them  to  persons  who, 
coming  later  into  the  country,  had  not  so  good  an  opportunity  to 
select  prime  lands  as  the  first  adventurers.    Mr.  Williams  sold  many  of 
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these  "rignts"  for  a  few  dollars,  or  the  value  of  a  rifle  gun,  which 
was  then  thought  a  fair  equivalent,  of  so  little  account  was  land  then 
considered;  and  besides,  like  other  hunters  of  his  day,  thought  wild 
lands  of  little  value  except  as  hunting  grounds.  There  was,  howev- 
er, another  advantage  attached  to  these  simple  claims;  it  gave  the 
possessor  the  right  of  entering  one  thousand  acres  of  land  adjoining 
the  improvement,  on  condition  of  his  paying  a  small  sum  per  acre  in- 
to the  treasury  of  the  state  of  Virginia.  These  entries  were  denom- 
inated "pre-emption  rights,"  and  many  of  the  richest  lands  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Ohio  river  are  now  held  under  these  early  titles.  As 
Virginia  then  claimed  all  the  lands  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  Ohio, 
many  similar  entries  were  made  at  this  early  day  on  the  right  bank, 
and  also  on  the  rich  alluvions  of  the  Muskingum,  as  high  up  as  the 
falls — one  tract,  a  few  miles  above  Marietta,  is  still  known  as  "  Wise- 
man's bottom,"  after  the  man  who  made  a  "tomahawk  entry"  at 
that  place.  After  the  cession  of  the  lands  or  the  territory  north-west 
of  the  river  Ohio  to  the  United  States,  these  early  claims  were  for- 
feited. 

While  occupied  in  these  pursuits,  he  became  acquainted  with  Re- 
becca Martin,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Joseph  Tomlinson,  of  Grave  creek, 
then  a  young  widow,  and  married  her  in  October,  1775.  Her  former 
husband,  John  Martin,  had  been  a  trader  among  the  Indians,  and 
was  killed  on  the  Big  Hockhocking  in  the  year  1770.  A  man  by  the 
name  of  Hartness,her  uncle  on  the  mother's  side,  was  killed  with  him 
at  the  same  time  by  the  Shawanee  Indians.  As  a  striking  proof  of 
the  veneration  of  the  Indians  for  William  Penn  and  the  people  of  his 
colony,  two  men  from  Pennsylvania  who  were  with  them  were  spared. 
The  two  killed  were  from  Virginia.  The  fact  is  referred  to  by  lord 
Dunmore,  in  his  speech  at  the  Indian  treaty  near  Chillicothe,  in  the 
year  1774.  Mr.  Williams  accompanied  Dunmore  in  this  campaign, 
and  acted  as  a  ranger  until  its  close. 

By  this  marriage  Mr.  Williams  became  united  to  a  woman  whose 
spirit  was  congenial  to  his  own.  She  was  born  the  14th  of  February," 
1754,  at  Will's  creek,  on  the  Potomac,  in  the  province  of  Maryland, 
and  had  removed  with  her  father's  family  to  Grave  creek  in  1771. 
Since  her  residence  in  the  western  country,  she  had  lived  with  her 
brothers,  Samuel  and  Joseph,  as  their  house  keeper,  near  the  mouth 
of  Grave  creek ;  and  for  weeks  together,  while  they  were  absent  on 
tours  of  hunting,  she  was  left  entirely  alone.  She  was  now  in  her 
twenty-first  year ;  full  Of  life  and  activity,  and  as  fearless  of  danger  as 
the  man  who  had  chosen  her  for  his  companion.  One  proof  of  her 
courageous  spirit  is  related  by  her  niece,  Mrs.  Bukey.     In  the  spring 
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of  the  year  1774,  she  made  a  visit  to  a  sister,  who  was  married  to  a 
Mr.  Baker,  then  living  on  the  Ohio  river  opposite  the  mouth  of  Yel- 
low creek.  It  was  soon  after  the  time  of  the  massacre  of  Logan's 
relatives  at  Baker's  station.  Having  finished  her  visit,  she  prepared 
to  return  home  in  a  canoe  by  herself,  the  traveling  being  chiefly  done 
by  water.  The  distance  from  her  sister's  to  Grave  creek  was  about 
fifty  miles.  She  left  there  in  the  afternoon,  and  paddled  her  light 
canoe  rapidly  along  until  dark.  Knowing  that  the  moon  would  rise 
at  a  certain  hour  she  landed,  and  fastening  the  slender  craft  to  the 
willows,  she  leaped  on  shore ;  and,  lying  down  in  a  thick  clump  of 
bushes,  waited  patiently  the  rising  of  the  moon.  As  soon  as  it  had 
cleared  the  tops  of  the  trees  and  began  to  shed  its  cheerful  rays  over 
the  dark  bosom  of  the  Ohio,  she  prepared  to  embark.  The  water 
being  shallow  near  the  shore,  she  had  to  wade  a  few  paces  before 
reaching  the  canoe;  when  just  in  the  act  of  stepping  on  board,  her 
naked  foot  rested  on  the  dead  cold  body  of  an  Indian,  who  had  been 
killed  a  short  time  before ;  and  which,  in  the  gloom  of  the  night,  she 
had  not  discovered  in  landing.  Without  flinching  or  screaming,  she 
stepped  lightly  into  the  canoe,  with  the  reflection  that  she  was  thank- 
ful he  was  not  alive.  Resuming  the  paddle  she  reached  the  mouth 
of  Grave  creek  in  safety  early  the  following  morning. 

Walter  Scott's  Rebecca,  the  Jewess,  was  not  more  celebrated  for 
her  cures  and  skill  in  treating  wounds,  than  was  Rebecca  Williams 
amongst  the  honest  borderers  of  the  Ohio  river.  About  the  year 
1785,  while  living  a  short  time  at  Wheeling,  on  account  of  Indian 
depredations,  she,  with  the  assistance  of  Mrs.  Zane,  dressed  the 
wounds  of  Thomas  Mills,  who  was  wounded  in  fourteen  places  by 
rifle  shots.  He  with  three  other  men  were  spearing  fish  by  torch 
light  about  a  mile  above  the  garrison  when  they  were  fired  on  by  a 
party  of  Indians  secreted  on  the  shore.  Mills  stood  in  the  bow  of  the 
canoe  holding  a  torch,  and,  as  he  was  a  fair  mark,  received  the  most 
of  the  shots — the  others  escaped  unhurt — one  arm  and  one  leg  were 
broken  in  addition  to  the  flesh  wounds.  Had  he  been  in  the  regular 
service  with  plenty  of  surgeons,  he  probably  would  have  lost  one  or 
both  limbs  by  amputation.  But  this  being  out  of  the  question  here, 
where  no  surgeon  could  be  procured,  these  women,  with  their  fomen- 
tations and  simple  applications  of  slippery  elm  bark,  not  only  cured 
his  wounds,  at  the  time  deemed  impossible,  and  restored  him  to 
health,  but  also  saved  both  his  limbs.  Many  years  after  this,  while 
the  writer  of  this  article  was  attending  on  a  man  with  a  compound 
fracture  of  the  leg  from  the  kick  of  a  horse,  and  who  was  lying  near 
her  residence,  she  was  present  at  one  of  the  dressings,  and  related 
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several  of  her  cures  in  border  times.  She  said  her  principal  dressings 
were  made  of  slippery  elm,  the  leaves  of  stramonium,  or  "jimson," 
and  daily  ablutions  with  warm  water. 

Their  marriage  was  as  unostentatious  and  as  simple  as  the  man- 
ners and  habits  of  the  party.  A  traveling  preacher  happening  to 
come  into  the  settlement,  as  they  sometimes  did,. though  rarely,  they 
were  married  w  ithout  any  previous  preparation  of  nice  dresses,  bride 
cakes,  or  bride  maids — he  standing  up  in  a  hunting  dress,  and  she 
in  a  short  gown  and  petticoat  of  homespun,  the  common  wear  of  the 
country. 

In  the  summer  of  1774,  the  year  before  her  marriage,  she  was  one 
morning  busily  occupied  in  kindling  a  fire  preparatory  to  breakfast, 
with  her  back  to  the  door  on  her  knees  puffing  away  at  the  coals.  Hear- 
ing some  one  step  cautiously  on  to  the  floor,  she  looked  round  and  be- 
held a  tall  Indian  close  to  her  side.  He  made  a  motion  of  silence  to 
her,  at  the  same  time  shaking  his  tomahawk  in  a  threatening  manner 
if  she  made  any  alarm.  He,  however,  did  not  offer  to  harm  her ;  but 
looking  carefully  round  the  cabin  he  espied  her  brother  Samuel's  rifle 
hanging  on  the  hooks  over  the  fire  place.  This  he  seized  upon,  and 
fearing  the  arrival  of  some  of  the  men  hastened  his  departure  without 
any  further  damage.  While  he  was  with  her  in  the  house,  she  pre- 
served her  presence  of  mind  and  betrayed  no  marks  of  fear ;  but  no 
sooner  was  he  gone,  however,  than  she  left  the  cabin  and  secreted 
herself  in  the  corn  till  her  brother  came  in.  Samuel  was  lame 
at  the  time,  but  happened  to  be  out  of  the  way ;  so  that  it  is  prob- 
able his  life  might  have  been  saved  from  this  circumstance.  It 
was  but  seldom  that  the  Indians  killed  unresisting  women  or  child- 
ren, except  in  the  excitement  of  an  attack  and  when  they  had  met 
with  opposition  from  the  men.  In  1777,  two  years  after  their  mar- 
riage, the  depredations  and  massacres  of  the  Indians  were  so  fre- 
quent that  the  settlement  at  Grave  creek,  now  consisting  of  several 
families,  was  broken  up.  It  was  the  frontier  station,  and  lower  on 
the  Ohio  than  any  other,  above  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Kenawha.  It 
was  in  this  year  that  the  Indians  made  their  great  attack  on  the  fort 
at  Wheeling.  Mr.  Williams  and  his  wife,  with  her  father's  family, 
Mr.  Joseph  Tomlinson,  moved  on  to  the  Monongahela  river  above 
Redstone,  old  fort.  Here  he  remained  until  the  spring  of  the  year 
1783,  when  he  returned  with  his  wife  and  Mr.  Tomlinson  to  their 
plantations  on  Grave  creek.  In  the  year  1785,  he  had  to  remove 
again  from  his  farm  into  the  garrison  at  Wheeling. 
( To  be  continued.) 
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Some  time  in  the  spring  of  the  succeeding  year  he  had  the  follow 
ing  adventure  with  the  Indians. 

John  Wetzel,  a  younger  brother  of  Lewis,  the  celebrated  Indian 
hunter,  then  about  sixteen  years  old,  with  a  neighboring  boy  of  about 
the  same  age,  was  in  search  of  horses  that  had  strayed  away  in  the 
woods,  on  Wheeling  creek,  where  the  parents  of  John  resided.  One 
of  the  stray  animals  was  a  mare  with  a  young  foal,  belonging  to 
John's  sister,  and  she  had  offered  the  colt  to  John,  as  a  reward  for 
finding  the  mare.  While  on  this  service,  they  were  captured  by  a 
party  of  four  Indians,  who  having  come  across  the  horses,  had  seized 
upon  them,  and  placed  them  in  a  thicket,  expecting  that  their  bells 
would  attract  the  notice  of  their  owners,  and  they  should  then  easily 
capture  them  or  take  their  scalps.  The  horse  was  ever  a  favorite  ob 
ject  of  plunder  with  the  savages ;  as  not  only  facilitating  his  own 
escape  from  pursuit,  but  also  assisting  him  in  carrying  off  the  spoil.  The 
boys  hearing  the  well  known  tinkle  of  the  bells,  approached  the  spot 
where  the  Indians  lay  concealed,  congratulating  themselves  on  their 
good  luck  in  so  readily  finding  the  strays,  and  were  immediately  seized 
by  the  savages.  John  in  attempting  to  escape  was  shot  through  the 
arm.  On  their  march  to  the  Ohio,  his  companion  made  so  much  lam- 
entation and  moaning  on  the  account  of  his  captivity,  that  the  Indians 
dispatched  him  with  the  tomahawk,  while  John,  who  had  once  before 
been  taken  prisoner  and  escaped,  made  light  of  it,  and  went  along 
cheerfully  with  his  wounded  arm. 

The  party  struck  the  Ohio  river  early  the  following  morning,  at  a 
point  near  the  mouth  of  Grave  creek,  and  just  below  the  clearing  of 
Mr.  Tomlinson.  Here  they  found  some  hogs,  and  killing  one  of  them 
with  the  rifle,  put  it  into  a  canoe  they  had  stolen.  Three  of  the  Indians 
took  possession  of  the  canoe  with  their  prisoner,  while  the  other  Indian 
was  busied  in  swimming  the  horses  across  the  river.  It  so  happened  that 
Isaac  Williams,  Hamilton  Carr,and  Jacob,  a  Dutchman, had  come  down 
that  morning  from  Wheeling,  to  look  after  the  cattle  and  hogs  left  at 
the  deserted  settlement  at  the  mouth  of  the  creek.  While  at  the  outlet  of 
Little  Grave  creek,  about  a  mile  above,  they  heard  the  report  of  a  rifle 
in  the  direction  of  the  plantation.  «  Dod  rot'em,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, «  a  Kentuck  boat  has  landed  at  the  creek,  and  they  are  shooting 
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my  hogs."  Immediately  quickening  their  pace  to  a  smart  trot,  they 
in  a  few  minutes  were  within  a  short  distance  of  the  creek,  when 
they  heard  the  loud  snort  of  a  horse.  Carr  being  in  the  prime  of  life, 
and  younger  than  Mr.  Williams,  was  several  rods  ahead,  and  reached 
the  bank  first.  As  he  looked  down  into  the  creek,  he  saw  three  In- 
dians standing  in  a  canoe ;  one  was  in  the  stern,  one  in  the  bow,  and 
one  in  the  middle  of  the  boat.  At  the  feet  of  the  latter  lay  four  rifles, 
and  a  dead  hog;  while  a  fourth  Indian  was  swimming  a  horse  across 
the  Ohio,  a  few  rods  from  the  shore.  The  one  in  the  stern  had  his 
paddle  in  the  edge  of  the  water  in  the  act  of  turning  and  shoving  the 
canoe  from  the  mouth  of  the  creek  into  the  river.  Before  they  were 
aware  of  his  presence,  Carr  drew  up  and  shot  the  Indian  in  the  stern, 
who  instantly  fell  into  the  water.  The  crack  of  his  rifle  had  scarcely 
ceased,  when  Mr.  Williams  came  on  to  the  bank  and  shot  the  Indian 
in  the  bow  of  the  canoe,  who  also  fell  overboard  as  Jacob  came  up. 
Carr  dropped  his  own  rifle,  and  seizing  that  of  the  Dutchman,  shot 
the  remaining  Indian  in  the  waist  of  the  boat.  He  fell  over  into  the 
water,  but  still  held  on  to  the  side  of  the  canoe  with  one  hand.  So 
amazed  was  the  last  Indian  at  the  fall  of  his  companions,  that  he 
never  offered  to  lift  one  of  the  rifles  which  lay  at  his  feet  in  self-de- 
fense, but  acted  like  one  bereft  of  his  senses.  By  this  time  the  canoe, 
impelled  by  the  impetus  given  to  it  by  the  first  Indian,  had  reached 
the  current  of  the  Ohio,  and  was  some  rods  below  the  mouth  of  the 
creek.  Carr  now  reloaded  his  own  gun,  and  seeing  another  man  ly- 
ing in  the  bottom  of  the  canoe,  raised  it  to  his  face  in  the  act  of  firing, 
when  he  seeing  the  movement  called  out,  "don't  shoot,  I  am  a  white 
man."  Carr  told  him  to  knock  loose  the  Indian's  hand  from  the  side 
of  the  canoe,  and  paddle  to  the  shore.  In  reply  he  said  his  arm  was 
broken  and  he  could  not.  The  current  however  set  it  near  some  rocks 
not  far  from  land,  on  to  which  he  jumped  and  waded  out.  Carr  now 
aimed  his  rifle  at  the  Indian  on  horseback,  who  by  this  time  had  reach 
ed  the  middle  of  the  Ohio.  The  shot  struck  near  him,  splashing  th*. 
water  on  to  his  naked  skin.  The  Indian  seeing  the  fate  of  his  com- 
panions, with  the  bravery  of  an  ancient  Spartan,  immediately  slipped 
from  the  back  of  the  horse,  and  swam  for  the  abandoned  canoe,  in 
which  were  the  rifles  of  the  whole  four  warriors.  This  was  in  fact  an  act 
of  necessity,  as  well  as  of  noble  daring,  as  he  well  knew  he  could  not 
reach  his  country  without  the  means  of  killing  game  by  the  way.  He 
also  was  aware  that  in  this  act  there  was  little  or  no  hazard,  as  his  ene- 
mies could  not  cross  the  creek  without  a  canoe ;  and  to  ford  it,  they 
must  run  up  it  nearly  a  mile,  and  before  that  could  be  done  he  would 
be  out  of  their  reach.     He  soon  gained  possession  of  the  canoe,  un- 
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molested,  crossed  with  the  arms  to  his  own  side  of  the  Ohio,  mount 
ed  the  captive  horse  which  had  swam  to  the  Indian  shore,  and  with 
a  yell  of  defiance  escaped  into  the  woods.  The  canoe  was  turned 
adrift  to  spite  his  enemies,  and  was  taken  up  near  Maysville  with  the 
dead  hog  still  in  it,  which  had  caused  the  discovery  by  their  shoot 
ing,  arid  being  the  source  of  all  their  misfortunes. 

It  has  been  stated  that  Rebecca  Martin,  before  her  marriage  to 
Mr.  Williams,  acted  as  house-keeper  for  her  brothers  for  several 
years.  In  consideration  of  which  service,  her  brothers,  Joseph  and 
Samuel,  made  an  entry  of  four  hundred  acres  of  land  on  the  Virginia 
shore  of  the  Ohio  river,  directly  opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mus- 
kingum, for  their  sister;  girdling  the  trees,  building  a  cabin,  and 
planting  and  fencing  four  acres  of  corn,  on  the  high  second  bottom, 
in  the  spring  of  the  year  1773.  They  spent  the  summer  on  the  spot, 
occupying  their  time  with  hunting,  during  the  growth  of  the  crop. 
In  this  time  they  had  exhausted  their  small  stock  of  salt  and  bread 
stuff,  and  lived  for  two  or  three  months  altogether  on  boiled  turkies, 
which  were  eaten  without  salt.  So  accustomed  had  Samuel  become 
to  eating  his  meat  without  this  condiment,  that  it  was  sometime  be- 
fore he  could  again  relish  the  taste  of  it.  The  following  winter  the 
two  brothers  hunted  on  the  Big  Kenawha.  Some  time  in  March,  1774, 
they  reached  the  mouth  of  the  river  on  their  return.  They  were  de- 
tained here  a  few  days  by  a  remarkably  high  freshet  in  the  Ohio  river, 
which  from  certain  fixed  marks  on  Wheeling  creek,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  fully  equal  to  that  of  February,  1832.  That  year  was  long 
known  as  that  of  Dunmore's  war,  and  noted  for  Indian  depredations. 
The  renewed  and  oft  repeated  inroads  of  the  Indians,  led  Mr.  Wil- 
liams to  turn  his  thoughts  towards  a  more  quiet  retreat  than  that  at 
Grave  creek.  Fort  Harmer,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum,  having 
been  erected  in  1786,  and  garrisoned  by  United  States  troops;  he 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  would  now  occupy  the  land  belonging 
to  his  wife,  and  located  by  her  brothers  as  before  noted.  This  tract 
contained  four  hundred  acres,  and  embraced  a  large  share  of  rich  al- 
luvions. The  piece  opened  by  the  Tomlinsons  in  1773,  had  grown 
up  with  young  saplings,  but  could  be  easily  reclaimed.  Having  pre- 
viously visited  the  spot  and  put  up  log  cabins,  he  finally  removed  his 
family  and  effects  thither,  the  twenty-sixth  of  March,  A.  D.  17S7, 
being  the  year  before  the  Ohio  company  took  possession  of  their  pur- 
chase at  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum. 

In  the  January  following  the  removal  to  his  forest  domain,  his  wife 
gave  birth  to  a  daughter,  and  was  the  only  issue  by  this  marriage.  He 
was  now  fifty-two  years  old,  so  that  she  might  be  called  the  child  of  his 
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old  age.  This  daughter  was  named  Drusilla,  and  married  Mr.  John  Hen- 
derson. She  died  when  about  twenty  years  old,  leaving  no  issue.  Soon 
after  the  Ohio  company  emigrants  had  established  themselves  at  Mariet- 
ta, a  pleasing  and  friendly  intercourse  was  kept  up  between  Mr.  Wil- 
liams and  them ;  and  as  he  had  now  turned  his  attention  more  especial- 
ly to  clearing  and  cultivating  his  farm  than  to  hunting,  he  was  glad  to  see 
the  new  openings  springing  up  around  him,  and  the  rude  forest  chang- 
ing into  the  home  of  civilized  man.  Settlements  had  been  commenced  at 
Belprie  and  Waterford,  the  year  after  that  at  Marietta.  As  yet  little 
had  been  done  in  cultivating  the  soil ;  their  time  was  chiefly  occupied 
in  building  cabins  and  clearing  the  land. 

From  the  destructive  effects  of  an  untimely  frost  in  September  of  the 
year  1789,  the  crops  of  corn  were  greatly  injured,  and  where  late  planted 
entirely  ruined.  In  the  spring  and  summer  of  1 790,  the  inhabitants  be- 
gan to  suffer  from  a  want  of  food,  especially  wholesome  bread-stuffs. 
The  Indians  were  also  becoming  troublesome,  and  rendered  it  hazardous 
boating  provisions  from  the  older  settlements  on  the  Monongahela,  or 
hunting  for  venison  in  the  adjacent  forests.  Many  families,  especially  at 
Belprie,  had  no  other  meal  than  that  made  from  musty  or  mouldy  corn  j 
and  were  sometimes  destitute  even  of  this  for  several  days  in  succes- 
sion. This  mouldy  corn  commanded  nine  shillings,  or  a  dollar  and  a 
half  a  bushel ;  and  when  ground  in  their  hand-mills,  and  made  into 
bread,  few  stomachs  were  able  to  digest  it,  or  even  to  retain  it  for  a 
few  minutes.  The  writer  of  this  article  has  often  heard  his  early 
friend,  C.  Devoll,  Esqr.,  who  was  then  a  small  boy,  narrate  with  much 
feeling  his  gastronimic  trials  with  this  mouldy  meal  made  into  a  dish 
called  "sap  porridge,"  and  which  when  made  of  sweet  corn  meal, 
and  the  fresh  sacarine  juice  of  the  maple,  afforded  both  a  nourish- 
ing and  a  savory  dish.  The  family,  then  living  at  Belprie,  had  been 
without  food  for  two  days,  when  his  father  returned  from  Marietta, 
just  at  evening,  with  a  scanty  supply  of  mouldy  corn.  The  hand- 
mill  was  immediately  put  in  operation,  and  the  meal  cooked  into  sap 
porridge,  as  it  was  then  the  season  of  sugar  making.  The  famished 
children  swallowed  eagerly  the  unsavory  mess,  which  was  almost  as 
instantly  rejected ;  reminding  us  of  the  deadly  pottage  of  the  children 
of  the  prophet,  but  lacking  the  healing  power  of  an  Elijah  to  render 
it  salutary  and  nutritious.  Disappointed  of  expected  relief,  the  poor 
children  went  supperless  to  bed,  to  dream  of  savory  food  and  plente- 
ous meals,  unrealized  in  their  waking  hours. 

It  was  during  this  period  of  want,  that  Mr.  Williams  displayed  his 
benevolent  feelings  for  the  suffering  colonists.  From  the  circumstance 
of  his  being  in  the  country  earlier,  he  had  more  ground  cleared,  and  had 
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raised  a  large  crop  of  several  hundred  bushels  of  corn.  This  he  now- 
distributed  amongst  the  inhabitants,  at  the  low  rate  of  three  shillings,  or 
fifty  cents  a  bushel,  when  at  the  same  time  he  had  been  offered,  and 
urged  to  take  a  dollar  per  bushel, by  speculators,  for  his  whole  crop ;  for 
man  has  ever  been  disposed  to  fatten  on  the  distresses  of  his  fellows. 
"  Dod  rot'em,"  said  the  old  hunter,  "  I  would  not  let  them  have  a 
bushel."  He  not  only  parted  with  his  corn  at  this  cheap  rate,  but  he 
also  prudently  proportioned  the  number  of  bushels,  according  to  the 
number  of  individuals  in  a  family.  An  empty  purse  was  no  bar  to 
the  needy  applicant;  but  his  wants  were  equally  supplied  with  those 
who  had  money,  and  a  credit  given  untill  more  favorable  times  should 
enable  him  to  discharge  the  debt.  Captain  Jonathan  Devoll,  the  fa- 
ther of  Charles  Devoll,  Esqr.,  now  living  at  the  mouth  of  the  Big 
Hockhocking,  hearing  of  Mr.  Williams'  corn,  and  the  cheap  rate  at 
which  he  sold  it,  made  a  trip  to  Marietta,  directly  after  the  adventure 
with  the  sap-porridge,  to  procure  some  of  it.  The  journey  was  made 
by  land,  and  in  the  night,  traveling  on  the  ridges  adjacent  to  the  river, 
as  the  stream  itself  was  so  swollen  by  the  spring  flood  as  to  prevent 
his  traveling  by  water  in  a  canoe.  He  chose  to  come  in  the  night  on 
account  of  the  danger  from  Indians.  The  intrepidity  of  the  man  may 
be  estimated  from  his  making  this  journey  alone,  a  distance  of  twelve 
or  fourteen  miles.  He  reached  fort  Harmer  at  day  light.  Major 
Doughty,  the  commander,  after  giving  him  a  warm  breakfast,  ordered 
two  soldiers  to  set  him  across  the  Ohio  in  the  garrison  boat.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams treated  him  with  much  kindness,  and  after  letting  him  have  sev- 
eral bushels  of  corn  at  the  moderate  rate  of  three  shillings  a  bushel, 
the  usual  price  at  that  day  in  plentiful  years,  also  furnished  him  with 
his  only  canoe  in  which  to  transport  it  to  his  home.  Captain  Devoll 
felt  unwilling  to  take  it,  but  he  urged  it  upon  him,  saying  he  could 
soon  make  another. 

During  this  season  of  want,  some  of  our  present  inhabitants, 
who  were  then  children,  to  this  day  relate,  with  what  anxiety 
from  week  to  week  they  watched  the  tardy  growth  of  the  corn, 
beans,  and  squashes,  and  with  what  delight  they  partook  of  the 
first  meal  prepared  from  vegetables  of  their  own  raising.  Disinterest- 
ed benevolence,' such  as  every  one  must  admire  in  Mr.  Williams,  is 
confined  to  no  country,  and  to  no  age  ;  but  flourishes  with  the  great- 
est vigor  in  the  hut  of  the  forester,  and  amidst  the  inhabitants  of  an 
exposed  frontier.  Common  danger  creates  a  community  of  feeling 
and  of  interest ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  our  forefathers,  could  they 
again  speak,  would  say  that  the  years  passed  by  them  in  garrison, 
and  surrounded  by  dangers  and  privations,  were  some  of  the  most 
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interesting,  if  not  the  most  happy  of  their  lives.     Mr.  Williams  re- 
tained a  relish  for  hunting  to  his  latest  years,  and  whenever  a  little 
unwell,  forsaking  his  comfortable  home,  would  take  his  rifle  and  fa- 
vorite old  dog  "  Cap,"  accompanied  by  one  of  his  black  servants,  re- 
tire to  the  woods,  and  encamping  by  some  clear  stream,  remain  there 
drinking  the  pure  water,  and  eating  such  food  as  his  rifle  procured. 
Medicine  he  never  took,  except  such  simple  remedies  as  the  forest 
afforded.     The  untrodden  wilderness  was  to  him  full  of  charms,  and 
before  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war  he  had  hunted  over  all  parts 
of  the  valley  of  the  Ohio,  sometimes  with  a  companion,  but  oftener 
alone.     From  his  sedate  manners,  and  quiet  habits,  the  trapping  of 
the  beaver  was  his  most  favorite  pursuit.     This  was  a  great  art 
amongst  the  early  pioneers  and  hunters  of  the  west,  and  he  who  was 
the  most  successful  and  adroit  in  this  mystery,  was  accounted  a  fortu- 
nate man ;  it  was  many  times  quite  lucrative,  the  proceeds  of  a 
few  months  hunt  often  realizing  three  or  four  hundred  dollars  to  the 
trapper.     Mr.  Williams  stood  high  in  this  branch  of  the  hunter's  oc- 
cupations ;  and  few  men  could  entrap  more  beavers  than  himself.  To  be 
a  successful  trapper  required  great  caution  as  well  as  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  habits  of  the  animal.     The  residence  of  the  beaver  was 
often  discovered  by  seeing  bits  of  green  wood,  and  gnawed  branches 
of  the  bass-wood,  slippery  elm,  and  sycamore,  their  favorite  food,  float- 
ing on  the  water,  or  lodged  on  the  shores  of  the  stream  below,  as  well 
as  by  their  tracks  or  foot  marks.     They  were  also  sometimes  discov- 
ered by  their  dams,  thrown  across  creeks  and  small  sluggish  streams, 
forming  a  pond  in  which  were  erected  their  habitations.    The  hunter, 
as  he  proceeded  to  set  his  traps,  generally  approached  by  water  in 
his  canoe.     He  selected  a  steep,  abrupt  spot  in  the  bank  of  the  creek, 
in  which  a  hole  was  excavated  with  his  paddle,  as  he  sat  in  the  canoe, 
sufficiently  large  to  hold  the  trap,  and  so  deep  as  to  be  about  three 
inches  below  the  surface  of  the  water,  when  the  jaws  of  the  trap 
were  expanded.    About  two  feet  above  the  trap,  a  stick,  three  or  four 
inches  in  length,  was  stuck  in  the  bank.   In  the  upper  end  of  this,  the 
trapper  excavated  a  small  hole  with  his  knife,  into  which  he  dropped 
a  small  quantity  of  the  essence,  or  perfume,  used  to  attract  the  beav- 
er to  the  spot.     This  stick  was  attached  by  a  string  of  horse  hair  to 
the  trap,  and  with  it  was  pulled  into  the  water  by  the  beaver.     The 
reason  for  this  was,  that  it  might  not  remain  after  the  trap  was  sprung, 
and  attract  other  beavers  to  the  spot,  and  thus  prevent  their  going  to 
where  there  was  another  trap  ready  for  them.    The  scent,  or  essence, 
was  made  by  mingling  the  fresh  castor  of  the  beaver,  with  an  extract 
of  the  bark  of  the  roots  of  the  spice-bush,  and  kept  in  a  bottle  for 
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use.  The  making  of  this  essence  was  held  a  profound  secret,  and 
often  sold  for  a  considerable  sura  to  the  younger  trappers,  by  the  older 
proficients  in  the  mystery  of  beaver  hunting.  Where  they  had  no 
proper  bait,  they  sometimes  made  use  of  the  fresh  roots  of  sassafras, 
or  spice  bush ;  of  both  these  the  beaver  was  very  fond.  It  is  said  by 
old  trappers  that  they  will  smell  the  well  prepared  essence  the  dis- 
tance of  a  mile.  Their  sense  of  smell  is  very  acute,  or  they  would 
not  so  readily  detect  the  vicinity  of  man  by  the  smell  of  his  trail. 
The  aroma  of  the  essence  having  attracted  the  animal  into  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  trap,  in  his  attempt  to  reach  it,  he  has  to  climb  up  on  to  the 
bank  where  it  is  sticking.  This  effort  leads  him  directly  over  the  trap, 
and  he  is  usually  taken  by  one  of  the  fore  legs.  The  trap  was  con- 
nected by  a  chain  of  iron,  six  feet  in  length,  to  a  stout  line  made  of 
the  bark  of  the  leatherwood,  twisted  into  a  neat  cord,  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet.  These  were  usually  fabricated  at  home  or  at  their 
camps;  cords  of  hemp  or  flax  were  scarce  in  the  days  of  beaver 
hunting.  The  end  of  the  line  was  secured  to  a  stake  drove  into  the 
bed  of  the  creek  under  water.  In  his  struggles  to  escape,  the  beaver 
was  usually  drowned  before  the  arrival  of  the  trapper.  Sometimes, 
however,  he  freed  himself  by  gnawing  off  his  own  leg,  though  this 
was  rarely  the  case.  If  there  was  a  prospect  of  rain,  or  it  was  rau> 
ing  at  the  time  of  setting  the  trap,  a  leaf,  generally  of  sycamore,  was 
placed  over  the  essence  stick  to  protect  it  from  the  rain.  The  beaver 
being  a  very  sagacious  and  cautious  animal,  it  required  great  care  in 
the  trapper,  in  his  approach  to  its  haunts  to  set  his  traps,  that  no  scent 
of  his  feet  or  hands  was  left  on  the  earth,  or  bushes  that  he  touched. 
For  this  reason  he  generally  approached  in  a  canoe.  If  he  had  no 
canoe,  it  was  necessary  to  enter  the  stream  thirty  or  forty  yards  below, 
and  walk  in  the  water  to  the  place,  taking  care  to  return  in  the  same 
manner,  or  the  beaver  would  take  alarm  and  not  come  near  the  bait, 
as  his  fear  of  the  vicinity  of  man  was  greater  than  his  sense  of  ap- 
petite for  the  essence.  It  also  required  caution  in  kindling  a  fire  near 
their  haunts,  as  the  smell  of  smoke  alarmed  them.  The  firing  of  a 
gun,  also  often  marred  the  sport  of  the  trapper.  Thus  it  will  be  seen 
that  to  make  a  successful  beaver  hunter,  required  more  qualities  or 
natural  gifts,  than  fall  to  the  share  of  most  men.  Mr.  Williams  was 
eminently  qualified  for  the  calling  of  a  hunter,  both  by  disposition 
and  by  practice.  He  was  a  close  observer  of  nature ;  taciturn  in  his 
manners,  and  slow  and  cautious  in  his  movements :  never  in  a  hur- 
ry, or  flurried  by  an  unexpected  occurrence.  In  many  respects  he 
was  an  exact  portrait  of  Cooper's  "  beau  ideal"  of  a  master  hunter, 
so  finely  portrayed  in  "  the  Pioneer,"  and  other  back  woods  legends. 
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During  the  Indian  war,  from  1791  to  1795,  he  remained  unmolested 
in  his  cabin,  protected  in  some  measure  from  attack,  by  the  Ohio  river 
and  the  proximity  of  fort  Harmer,  as  well  as  by  the  stockade  around 
his  own  dwellings,  which  sheltered  several  families  besides  his  own. 
Mr.  Williams  seldom  spoke  of  his  own  exploits,  and  when  related, 
they  generally  came  from  the  lips  of  his  companions.  There  was 
only  one  situation  in  which  he  could  be  induced  to  relax  his  natural 
reserve,  and  freely  narrate  the  romantic  and  hazardous  adventures 
which  had  befallen  him  in  his  hunting  and  war  excursions  in  all  parts 
of  the  western  wilderness,  and  that  was  when  encamped  by  the  even- 
ing fire,  in  some  remote  spot,  after  the  toils  of  the  day  were  closed, 
and  the  supper  of  venison  and  bear  meat  finished.  Here  while  re- 
clining on  a  bed  of  fresh  leaves,  beneath  the  lofty  branches  of  the  for- 
est, with  no  listener  but  the  stars  and  his  companion,  the  spirit  of  nar- 
ration would  come  upon  him,  and  for  hours  he  would  rehearse  the 
details  of  his  youthful  and  hazardous  adventures  by  forest,  flood,  and 
field.  In  such  situations,  surrounded  by  the  works  of  God,  his  body 
and  his  mind  felt  a  freedom  that  the  hut  and  the  clearing  could  not 
give.  In  this  manner,  the  late  Alexander  Henderson  informed  the 
writer,  he  had  passed  some  of  the  most  interesting  hours  of  his  life, 
while  hunting  with  Mr.  Williams  on  the  heads  of  the  Little  Kenawha. 
In  person,  he  was  of  the  middle  size,  with  an  upright  frame  and  ro- 
bust muscular  limbs ;  his  features  firm  and  strongly  marked,  with  a 
taciturn  and  quiet  manner.  In  his  youth  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  attached  to  the  rude  sports,  and  rough  plays,  so  congenial  to 
most  of  the  borderers  of  those  early  days,  but  preferred  social  converse, 
and  an  interchange  of  good  offices  with  his  fellows.  Although  he 
lived  at  a  time  and  in  a  situation  where  he  was  deprived  of  all  op- 
portunity for  religious  instruction,  yet  he  appears  to  have  had  an  in- 
tuitive dread  of  all  vicious  words  or  actions.  The  writer  distinctly 
recollects  hearing  him  reprove  a  keel  boatman,  a  class  of  men  whose 
language  was  intermingled  with  oaths,  in  the  most  severe  manner  for 
his  profanity,  as  he  was  passing  the  boat  where  the  man  was  at  work. 

Like  Isaac  and  Rebecca  of  old,  this  modern  Isaac  and  Rebecca 
were  given  to  good  deeds ;  and  many  a  poor,  sick,  and  abandoned 
boatman  has  been  nursed  and  restored  to  health  beneath  their  humble 
roof.  Many  years  before  his  death  he  liberated  all  his  slaves ;  and 
by  his  will  left  valuable  tokens  of  his  love  and  good  feeling  for  the 
oppressed  and  despised  African.  Full  of  days  and  of  good  deeds, 
and  strong  in  the  faith  of  a  blessed  immortality,  Mr.  Williams  resign- 
ed his  spirit  to  Him  who  gave  it,  the  25th  of  September,  A.  D.  1820, 
aged  eighty-four  years ;  and  was  buried  in  a  beautiful  grove  on  his 
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own  plantation,  surrounded  by  the  trees  he  so  dearly  loved  when  liv- 
ing. 
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able  battle  of  20th  August. 

[Concluded.] 

Fort  Defiance,  1st  September,  1 794. — This  morning  the  fatigue  party 
ordered  yesterday  began  to  fortify  and  strengthen  the  fort  and  make 
it  of  sufficient  strength  to  be  proof  against  heavy  metal :  the  work 
now  on  hand  is  a  glascis  with  fascines,  and  a  ditch  twelve  feet  wide 
and  eight  feet  deep ;  the  block-houses  are  to  be  made  bomb-proof. 

Fort  Defiance,  2d  September,  1794. — Every  effective  man  of  the 
light  troops  in  the  redoubts  round  the  camp  were  ordered  this  morn- 
ing to  make  three  fascines. 

The  foraging  party  that  went  out  this  day  brought  in  as  much 
corn,  dry  enough  to  grate,  as  will  suffice  the  troops  three  days.  The 
soldiery  gets  sick  very  fast  with  the  fever  and  ague,  and  have  it 
severely. 

Fort  Defiance,  3d  September,  1794. — Nothing  but  hard  fatigues 
going  forward  in  all  quarters.  The  garrison  begins  to  put  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  strength,  and  will  in  a  few  days  be  able  to  stand  the  shock 
of  heavy  cannon:  the  troops  are  very  sickly,  and  I  believe  the  longer 
we  continue  in  this  place  the  worse  it  will  be. 

Fort  Defiance,  4th  September,  1794. — The  number  of  our  sick 
increases  daily,  provision  is  nearly  exhausted ;  the  whisky  has  been 
out  for  some  time,  which  makes  the  hours  pass  heavily  to  the  tune  of 
Roslin  Castle,  when  in  our  present  situation  they  ought  to  go  to  the 
quick  step  of  the  merry  man  down  to  his  grave.  Hard  duty  and 
scanty  allowance  will  cause  an  army  to  be  low  spirited,  particularly 
the  want  of  a  little  of  the  wet. 

If  it  was  not  for  the  forage  we  get  from  the  enemy's  fields,  the 
rations  would  not  be  sufficient  to  keep  soul  and  body  together. 

Fort  Defiance,  5th  September,  1794. — No  news  of  the  escort; 
this  day  the  troops  drew  no  flour,  and  I  fear  we  will  shortly  draw  no 
beef;  however,  as  long  as  the  issuing  of  beef  continues  the  troops  will 
not  suffer,  as  there  is  still  corn  in  abundance  on  the  river. 

Fort  Defiance,  6th  September,  1794. — The  work  on  the  garrison 
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